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PREFACE. 


Soon  after  the  demise  of  my  esteemed  and  much- 
lamented  son,  several  of  his  friends  and  associates 
expressed  a wish  that  I should  write  and  publish  a 
memoir  of  his  life, — a task  which  appeared  to  pre- 
sent insuperable  difficulties  to  one  so  destitute  of 
the  necessary  and  suitable  abilities  for  such  a work 
as  I conceived  myself  to  be.  On  this  account, 
therefore,  I at  once  intimated  that  I could  not 
oblige  them.  Still,  however,  they  would  hear  of 
no  excuse ; though,  had  they  reflected  that  it  was 
my  lot  to  come  into  the  world  before  “ the  school 
master”  was  abroad,  as  he  has  been  of  late  years, 
doubtless  they  would  not  have  imposed  such  a task 
upon  me. 

Finding,  that  a Memoir  was  seriously  and 
anxiously  expected,  I began  to  look  out  for  some 
friend  who  might  be  able  and  willing  to  do  the 
work  in  my  stead ; and  as  I knew  not  a more  suitr 
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able  person  than  the  Rev.  W.  Moorhouse,  of 
Brampton,  who  was  tutor  to  the  subject  of  this 
Memoir  during  seven  years,  I proposed  the  subject 
to  him;  but,  from  a letter  addressed  to  me  in  re- 
turn by  that  esteemed  friend  and  worthy  man,  and 
inserted  in  this  little  volume,  the  reader  will  at 
once  perceive  that  something  like  a necessity  was 
laid  upon  me  to  undertake  the  work  myself.  I 
therefore  began  to  count  the  cost,  and  look  at  my 
resources  : as  to  materials,  to  carry  on  and  com- 
plete the  work,  I had  an  abundant  store  which  my 
son  left  in  my  hands. 

Having,  then,  by  the  help  of  God,  drawn  up 
and  finished,  in  my  humble  way,  the  work  thus 
providentially  assigned  to  me,  it  now  becomes  me 
most  fervently  to  implore  the  Divine  blessing  upon 
it,  as  well  as  upon  all  those  who  may  deign  to  give 
it  a candid  and  impartial  perusal. 

I am  not,  however,  unaware  of  what  authors, 
especially  those  who  like  myself,  dare  to  refer  to 
religion  whatever  distinguishes  one  lnan  above 
another,  must  expect  to  feel  from  ill-natured  criti- 
cism ; but,  to  a man  who  has  had  to  endure  and 
conflict  with,  for  half  a century,  various  bulfetings 
of  this  sort,  they  are  but  little  regarded.  I may 
truly  say  that,  in  compiling  this  memoir,  it  has 
been  my  desire  and  determination  to  state  simple 
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facts,  and  under  God  to  say  a word  in  season  to 
those  pious  souls  who  account  it  no  offence  to  meet 
with  allusions  to  spiritual  Christianity.  I believe 
such  a course  will  no  less  gratify  the  wishes  of 
those  kind  friends  who  imposed  this  difficult  task 
upon  me,  for  they  best  knew  how  to  appreciate  my 
late  son’s  worth,  and  they,  too,  are  the  most  com- 
petent witnesses  and  judges  of  the  truth  of  what  is 
hereinafter  related.  And  if,  peradventure,  these 
facts  should  to  some  readers  appear  extravagant 
ahd  incredible,  yet  I do  hope  and  firmly  believe 
that  many  others,  who  are  themselves  the  subjects 
of  Divine  grace  and  redeeming  love,  will  give  this 
humble  Memoir  of  the  life  of  their  departed  friend 
a cordial  reception.  Should  its  perusal,  therefore, 
through  the  Divine  blessing,  be  made  the  means  of 
producing  any  salutary  and  lasting  impressions  on 
the  minds  either  of  friends  or  strangers,  relative  to 
the  reality  and  nature  of  personal  religion  — my 
humble  efforts  in  getting  up  the  work  will  be 
amply  rewarded. 

Not  having  had  any  previous  means  of  tender- 
ing my  sincere  and  grateful  thanks  to  those  medi- 
cal gentlemen  of  Sheffield,  who  manifested  so 
much  tender  solicitude,  attention,  and  benevolence, 
towards  my  beloved  son  while  on  the  bed  of  afflic- 
tion ; I do  most  gladly  embrace  the  present  op- 
portunity of  discharging  a mournful,  though  con- 
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scientious  duty  ; and  I may  add — that  my  heart’s 
desire  and  fervent  prayer  is,  that  they  may  each 
seek,  find,  and  enjoy,  as  this  much-lamented  youth 
did  long  before  wan  disease  invaded  his  mortal 
frame — the  “ one  thing  needful ,”  for  they  must 
have  witnessed  how  that  he  did  possess  and  enjoy 
personal  religion — not  merely  in  the  form , but  in 
the  power  thereof.  His  religion  did  indeed  ena- 
ble him  to  live  and  die  in  the  faith  and  hope  of 
“ the  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God.” 

I cannot  close  this  Preface  without  declaring 
how  intimately  the  recollection  of  the  honours 
which  distinguished  my  departed  son,  at  the  Lon- 
don University,  is  identified  with  feelings  of  grate- 
ful emotion  for  the  personal  kindnesses  shown  bj’ 
several  of  the  professors  in  that  Institution  to 
their  indefatigable  pupil ; the  generous  tribute  of 
respect  which  Dr.  Conolly  has  recently  paid  to 
the  memory  of  my  son  in  his  public  lecture,  will 
justify  me  in  naming  him  thus  particularly.  To 
those  of  his  fellow  students,  with  whom  my  late 
son  was  wont  to  take  sweet  council  on  religious 
subjects,  and  to  others  who  showed  the  civilities  of 
gentlemen,  embarked  in  the  same  arduous  profes- 
sion, I wish  likewise  to  tender  an  expression  of 
grateful  acknowledgement.  May  these  persons, 
and  especially  those  gentlemen  to  whom,  as  having 
been  more  immediately  my  friends,  I now  feel  my- 
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self,  and  cannot  but  feel,  so  long  as  I am  permit- 
ted to  sojourn  in  this  changing  world  under  so 
many  obligations — may  they,  like  the  subject  of 
these  pages,  be  duly  prepared  for  that  all-impor- 
tant change  which  they,  in  common  with  all  man- 
kind, must  one  day  experience : and  that  the 
God  of  all  grace  would  follow  with  his  effectual 
blessing,  the  reading  of  this  little  volume,  shall  be, 
as  it  has  been,  the  fervent  prayer  of 

W.  ATKINSON. 

New  George-street,  Sheffield  Moor, 

May  1,  1831, 
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CHAPTER  I. 

mr.  Atkinson's  birth — parental  attention — 
HIS  CONDUCT  AND  CHARACTER  AT  SCHOOL- 
LETTER  FROM  ONE  OF  HIS  PRECEPTORS TER- 
MINATION OF  HIS  ATTENDANCE  AT  SCHOOL 

DANGEROUS  INDISPOSITION HIS  EARLY  COM- 

MUNINGS  WITH  GOD AN  INGENIOUS  PRODUCTION 

OF  HIS  PEN EXTRACTS  FROM  HIS  DIARY,  & C. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  born  in  the  town 
of  Eckington,  in  the  county  of  Derby,  on  the  28th 
of  April,  1B06.  During  the  first  five  or  six  years 
of  his  life,  he  was  chiefly  under  the  fostering  care 
and  management  of  his  tender  and  beloved  mother, 
who  being  aware  of  the  serious  responsibilities  that 
devolve  upon  all  parents  in  reference  to  their  chil- 
dren, watched  over  the  object  of  her  solicitude 
with  assiduous  care  and  labour,  and  strove  not  only 
„ to  cultivate  and  improve  his  mind,  but  to  train  him 
“ up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.” 
And  in  the  discharge  of  this  important  duty,  she 
did  not  fail  to  read  and  explain  to  him  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  She  was  anxious  to  preserve  his  life  ; 
but  her  main  concern  was  his  soul’s  salvation  ; and 
it  is  my  firm  belief,  that  it  was  by  her  sedulous 
care  and  instruction  (under  the  blessing  of  God) 
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that  our  son  afterwards  became  a scholar  and  a 
Christian  of  no  ordinary  attainments. 

When  about  six  years  old  he  was  placed  under 
the  care  and  tuition  of  Mr.  Fieldsend,  of  Atter- 
ciiffe,  near  Sheffield,  where  he  remained  eighteen 
months ; after  which  he  was  taken  home  and  sent 
to  a day-school  in  Rotherham  for  some  weeks; 
and  then  it  was,  that  his  high  spirit  and  natural 
proneness  to  mischief  afforded  his  parents  full  and 
painful  proof  that  man  is  indeed  a fallen,  depraved 
creature,  yea  that  “ foolishness  is  bound  in  the 
heart  of  a child.”  Complaints,  charging  him  with 
juvenile  faults,  were  often  brought  to  our  ears ; 
and  one  day,  when  at  play  with  Ids  school-fellows, 
he  mounted  to  the  top  of  a tree  in  the  churchyard 
— fell  down  upon  a grave-stone  and  broke  his  arm 
in  two  places:  this  and  many  other  mischievous 
tricks,  convinced  me  of  the  necessity  of  looking 
out  for  another  school  for  him,  at  some  distance 
from  home,  and  in  which  he  might  be  strictly  at- 
tended to.  Shortly  after  this  accident,  therefore, 
he  was  placed  under  the  care  and  instruction  of  the 
Rev.  W.  Moorhouse  and  his  able  partner,  and 
subsequent  successor,  Mr.  L.  Langley,  F.L.S.,  at 
Brampton  Academy,  six  miles  from  Rotherham. 
At  this  distinguished  seminary  my  son  remained 
about  seven  years ; and  it  was  under  the  united 
efforts  and  judicious  management  of  his  excellent 
tutors  that  (under  the  Divine  blessing,)  he  laid  in 
ample  classical  attainments,  a foundation  for  that 
successful  study  for  which  he  afterwards  became  so 
honourably  distinguished. 

During  a great  part  of  the  first  year  of  his  re- 
sidence at  this  seminary  fresh  tokens  were  given 
me  by  his  conduct,  of  the  awful  fact  of  human  de- 
pravity,— every  now  and  then  his  clothes  were  sent 
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home  to  be  repaired,  and  not  without  need;  for 
they  were  not  only  rent,  but  often  ripped  and  torn 
almost  from  top  to  bottom — till  at  length  I found 
it  necessary  to  walk  over  to  inquire  into  the  cause 
of  this  destruction.  His  tutor  soon  let  out  the 
secret,  by  pointing  to  some  large  trees  near  at 
hand,  and  informing  me,  that  instead  of  playing 
with  the  other  boys  after  school  hours,  “ Away 
George  goes,  and  runs  up  to  the  top  of  those  trees 
like  a cat.”  Little  did  I suppose  this  to  have  been 
the  cause,  for  I had  hoped  his  broken  arm  had  ef- 
fectually cured  him  of  a disposition  to  indulge  in 
this  act  of  folly  and  danger. 

After  having  given  my  boy  a severe  lecture  on 
this  head,  I then  requested  that  his  preceptors 
would,  by  some  means  or  other,  break  him  off  this 
bad  habit ; I then  asked  Mr.  Moorhouse  if  he 
thought  he  could  make  a scholar  of  him  ? He  ju- 
diciously replied,  “ I shall  be  better  able  to  answer 
that  question  perhaps  the  next  time  you  come  over ; 
I must  however  say,  he  has  a high  and  turbulent 
spirit  and  temper — so  much  so,  that  we  have  both 
hitherto  been  striving  who  shall  be  master;  but  in 
the  course  of  another  year  or  less  I hope  the 
struggle  will  terminate  in  my  favour.” 

On  my  next  visit,  it  was  no  small  relief  to  my 
mind  to  hear  of  his  having  become  more  pliable 
and  submissive,  and  as  it  had  long  been  my  wish 
to  make  him  a good  scholar,  whatever  sacrifices  it 
might  cost  me,  I asked  Mr.  Moorhouse  if  he 
thought  my  boy  had  the  capacity  to  learn  Latin. 
He  answered,  “ Certainly,  there  is  no  want  of  ca- 
pacity; but  there  is  a great  want  of  application  I 
can  assure  you.”  To  hear  this  was  gratifying  to 
my  feelings,  and  in  reply  I said,  “ Sir,  to  cure  him 
of  that  disgraceful  fault,  I presume  now  belongs  to 
you,  and  I trust  you  will  presently,  by  suitable  dis- 
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cipline,  succeed  in  curing  him  of  it.”  The  next 
report  he  gave  me  was  still  more  favourable  and 
cheering,  yet  it  was  not  till  George  had  attained 
the  age  of  eleven,  or  near  twelve,  that  he  began  to 
apply  himself  in  good  earnest  to  his  books,  and  in 
the  search  after  knowledge.  Then  it  was  that  he 
saw,  and  bitterly  lamented,  the  time  he  had  spent, 
or  rather  lost,  in  doing  so  little  to  improve  his  mind 
and  promote  his  future  usefulness.  He  likewise 
then  began  to  make  considerable  progress  in  the 
studies  connected  with  the  various  branches  of  his 
education,  on  which  his  mind  was  at  length  so  fully 
bent.  Nor  was  this  all ; it  was  about  this  time,  as 
some  of  his  papers  now  by  me  testify,  that  he  first 
began  to  have  serious  impressions  and  convictions 
of  a religious  kind,  which,  I presume,  were  pro- 
duced through  the  instrumentality  of  his  mother’s 
instructions,  and  the  exhortations  and  conduct  of 
his  tutor.  Besides,  I would  humbly  hope  that  a 
father’s  care,  prayers,  and  feeble  efforts  to  promote 
his  spiritual  and  eternal  welfare,  were  not  wholly 
lost  upon  him.  For  I can  truly  say,  that  my  main 
object  in  placing  my  boy  under  the  care  and  tuition 
of  Mr.  Moorhouse  was,  not  merely  to  make  a scho- 
lar of  him,  but  likewise  a Christian  ; and  it  was 
with  a view  to  this  object,  that  I was  in  the  habit 
of  writing  to  him,  generally  once  a month,  or 
oftener,  during  the  seven  years  he  remained  at 
Brampton  ; and  in  most  of  my  letters  and  notes 
were  introduced  portions  from  God’s  Holy  Word, 
and  chiefly  from  the  Book  of  Proverbs;  all  these 
letters  and  notes  were  found,  soon  after  his  decease, 
carefully  folded  together,  tied  up,  and  labelled, 
with  numerous  miscellaneous  papers,  in  two  large 
parcels. 

From  the  age  of  twelve  to  fifteen  years,  it  was 
evident  that  his  attention  was  more  and  more  di- 
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rected  to  spiritual  and  divine  things ; nor  was  he 
unmindful  of  the  counsel  and  instruction  he  from 
time  to  time  received  from  his  reverend  tutor  on 
this  head.  He  knew  how  to  appreciate  the  worth 
of  such  a spiritual  guide  and  counsellor.  Indeed, 
he  has  often  been  heard  to  say,  “ I cannot  but  love 
that  man  of  God,  were  it  only  for  breaking  down 
and  keeping  down  my  turbulent  and  rebellious 
spirit.” 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  introduce  in  this  place, 
a letter  lately  received  from  Mr.  Moorhouse : — 

“ My  dear  Sir, — I quite  expected  a memoir  of 
your  son  ; and  who  so  likely  to  draw  it  up  as  your- 
self, who  best  knew  his  habits  and  disposition  ? 
You  know  that  your  son  came  under  my  tuition 
at  about  seven  or  eight  years  old,  with  a somewhat 
larger  share  of  impetuosity  of  temper  than  common, 
but  which,  when  chastened  and  subdued,  as  his  was, 
by  long  and  strict  discipline,  generally  qualifies  a 
man  for  great  things ; and  without  a certain  de- 
gree of  which,  little  will  be  attained.  His  talents 
were  always  above  par;  but,  after  his  twelfth  year, 
they  assumed  a decided  superiority  over  all  his 
schoolfellows ; and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen, 
his  mind  and  its  furniture  put  on  those  appearances 
which  usually  characterise  the  sedate  and  well- 
informed  man. 

“ In  composing  themes,  he  shone  so  conspicu- 
ously above  his  competitors,  that  he  once  became 
the  prey  of  unguarded  negligence,  in  contending 
for  the  half-yearly  prizes, — thinking  himself  sure  to 
win  the  valuable  head  prize.  This  honour,  how- 
ever, being,  to  his  great  mortification,  carried  away 
by  another  and,  I believe,  a younger  boy,  taught 
your  son  a lesson  which  he  never  forgot;  and  at 
the  next  examination,  he  too/c  care  to  win,  but  not 
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without  great  pains  and  difficulty.  Probably,  this 
school  adventure  might  not  be  without  its  influence 
upon  him,  even  when  contending  for  the  medals  at 
the  London  University  ; for  I must  be  allowed  to 
say,  that  to  his  study  of  themes  at  school,  may  be 
fairly  ascribed  much  of  his  future  celebrity.  If  a 
schoolboy  can  write  a good  theme  originally,  from 
his  own  train  of  thought,  he  must,  in  all  probability, 
make  a figure  in  the  world ; and  after  all  the  fa- 
cilities for  education  in  our  day,  the  grand  secret 
of  success  is  to  make  the  young  mind  think  of  and 
for  itself. 

“ Your  son,  during  his  last  year  or  two  atBramp- 
ton,  composed  school  lectures  on  divinity ; the 
subjects  being  given  by  his  tutor,  but  without  any 
other  aid  than  a very  short  outline-plan  ; and, 
probably,  you  may  have  some  of  the  lectures  by 
you.  I do  not  think  the  chief  bent  of  his  mind  was 
to  classical  learning,  though  he  made  a respectable 
proficiency  therein  ; his  talents  lay  more  in  abstruse 
thinking;  and,  had  he  lived,  it  is  probable  he 
would  have  been  eminent  in  other  ways  besides 
that  profession  in  which  he  so  prematurely  ended 
his  days. 

“ Thus  I have  given  you  a little  sketch  of  your 
son’s  school  life. 

“ Yours,  truly, 

“ W.  Moorhouse. 

“ Wath,  Nov.  24th,  1830.” 

During  the  first  three  or  four  years  my  son  spent 
at  this  school,  my  mind  was  much  harrassed  with 
doubts  and  fears  respecting  him,  and  his  ultimate 
destination  in  life,  should  he  be  spared  to  grow  up. 
especially  about  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of 
sending  him  there  to  be  educated,  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  my  comparatively  limited  circumstances. 
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In  short,  the  sacrifices  I was  obliged  to  make, 
during  the  seven  years  he  remained  there,  were, 
as  my  friends  were  aware,  neither  few  nor  small. 
The  reports  too,  which,  as  already  stated,  I re- 
ceived from  time  to  time  from  his  tutor,  during  the 
former  part  of  his  residence  at  school,  in  reference 
to  the  pupil’s  conduct,  were  by  no  means  cheering 
or  pleasing  to  me.  But  when,  at  length,  I heard 
of  his  close  and  assiduous  application  to  his  books, 
and  the  progress  he  was  making  in  his  education, 
my  doubts  and  fears  on  his  account  vanished;  and 
especially,  when  I discovered  that  he  was  again 
Anxiously  seeking  and  striving  to  gain  a knowledge 
of  divine  things,  I took  courage,  and  at  once  felt 
it  to  be  my  duty  to  afford  him  every  advantage  in 
my  power  for  the  attainment  of  knowledge.  For, 
what  saith  the  Scriptures?  “ It  is  not  good  that 
the  soul  be  without  knowledge.”  I have  now  by 
me  many  interesting  and  edifying  letters,  and  other 
authentic  documents,  some  of  which  the  reader  will 
find  in  this  humble  attempt  to  pourtray  the  real 
character  of  this  youth  ; and  which  clearly  prove 
that  from  the  age  of  twelve  to  sixteen,  he  really 
was  ardently  seeking  the  “one  thing  needful.” 

On  leaving  school  he  came  home,  not  altogether 
well ; and  there  remained  some  weeks  in  order  to 
recruit  his  health;  but  so  fully  bent  was  his  mind 
at  this  time  on  divine  things,  that  he  did  not  pay 
due  attention  to  the  means  most  likely  to  restore 
him.  He  devoted  nearly  the  whole  of  his  time  to 
the  study  of  the  bible  and  other  works  of  divinity  ; 
nor  could  his  parents,  bv  entreaties  or  expostula- 
tions, persuade  him  to  spare  himself,  until  he  felt 
his  frame  getting  weaker  and  weaker;  when  it  was 
deemed  proper  to  try  what  a journey  to  Hull, 
Burlington,  &c.  for  the  purpose  of  inhaling  the  sea 
air,  would  do  for  him.  On  his  return,  however, 
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after  having  also  tried  a sea  voyage,  he  was  no 
better.  I then  took  him  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  in  the 
hope  that  sea-sickness  might  prove  beneficial.  Af- 
ter a short  stay  there,  we  went  on  board  a small 
sloop  bound  for  Scotland  ; during  this  voyage,  the 
weather  being  tempestuous,  he  was  sick  for  sixteen 
hours  together  ; both  of  us  being  in  dread  of  being 
swallowed  up  in  the  mighty  deep;  but  He  who 
rides  upon  the  storm  conducted  us  in  safety  to  our 
destined  port,  and  on  landing,  George  said  — 
“ Father,  I will  walk  back  all  the  way,  rather  than 
trust  myself  on  the  sea  again.”  Being  then  more 
than  200  miles  from  home,  the  dread  of  falling 
short  of  the  one  thing  so  very  much  needed  to 
help  travellers  on  their  way,  and  procure  the  smiles 
of  those  who  give  them  quarters,  this  proposal  of 
my  boy  staggered  me,  for  our  resources  were  get- 
ting rather  low ; besides,  to  walk  so  far  he  was  not 
able,  and  to  proceed  by  coach  was  an  affair  too 
expensive  to  be  hastily  decided  upon.  In  this  di- 
lemma, therefore,  I promised  not  to  leave  our 
quarters  (being  then  kindly  entertained  at  the  house 
of  a relative,  in  the  town  of  Dumfries)  till  a fine 
morning  dawned  upon  us,  and  then  we  should  set 
off  by  a steam  vessel  for  Liverpool.  To  this  plan 
he  at  length  agreed,  and  by  this  means  we  returned 
to  Rotherham.  On  reaching  home,  he  appeared 
to  be  no  better,  and  therefore  it  was  deemed  proper 
to  take  the  advice  of  a physician,  who,  on  his  first 
visit,  gave  us  but  faint  hopes  of  his  recovery;  tell- 
ing us  at  the  same  time,  he  would  do  his  best  for 
him.  Medicines  were  soon  after  sent,  the  chief  of 
which  was  Iceland-moss.  This  was  for  some  weeks 
taken  freely,  three  or  four  times  a- day  ; after  which 
he  began  gradually  to  amend,  yet  for  some  time 
he  continued  in  a very  weak  state,  and  his  spirits 
were  evidently  greatly  depressed.  He  was  then 
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in  the  habit  of  retiring  to  rest  himself  two  or 
three  times  a-day  on  his  bed.  On  coming  down 
stairs  one  day,  and  finding  me  alone,  he  sat  down 
and  looking  me  in  the  face,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
addressed  me  thus:  — “Father,  if  I could  but 
say  from  my  heart,  in  reference  to  the  dealings  of 
God  with  me  — * Thy  will  be  done’ — I could  feel 
resigned  ; but  I cannot  say  so  freely.”  The  latter 
words  he  uttered  with  great  force  and  feeling.  — 
“ My  dear  boy,”  I replied,  “ be  not  alarmed ; be  as- 
sured God  will  do  all  things  well  for  you.  He  has, 
I trust,  excited  in  your  breast  the  disposition  to 
utter  these  words,  and  therefore  be  not  discouraged, 
but  by  prayer  plead  with  Him  to  enable  you  to 
utter  them  freely  and  confidently  from  your  heart.” 
It  was  then  clearly  manifest  that  his  soul  was  fol- 
lowing hard  after  God.  A day  or  two  afterwards 
he  went  as  before  to  rest  himself  on  his  bed,  but 
staid  much  longer  than  usual : fearing  he  might 
take  cold  (for  he  did  not  take  off  his  clothes),  I 
went  to  him,  and  on  entering  his  room,  found  him 
on  his  knees  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  the  bible 
laid  open  before  him ; he  looked  at  me,  lifting  up 
both  arms,  while  tears,  not  of  grief,  but  of  joy, 
rolled  down  his  cheeks,  and  with  a smile  he  ex- 
claimed—c“  O father,  I can,  indeed,  now  say  freely 
from  my  heart, — ‘ Thy  will  be  done.’  ” 

Let  the  reader  .conceive,  if  he  can,  what  were 
the  feelings  of  his  father’s  heart  on  this  memorable 
and  soul-refreshing  occasion  ! Joy  and  gladness 
beamed  in  the  countenance  of  the  youth  while  he 
pronounced  these  heart-cheering  words,  which  at 
once  convinced  me  more  than  ever,  that  the  Lord 
is  indeed  “ gracious,  and  full  of  compassion,  and 
righteous,”  for  when  even  this  youth  “ was  in  af- 
fliction, he  besought  the  Lord  his  God,  and  hum- 
bled himself  greatly  before  the  God  of  his  fathers, 
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and  prayed  unto  Him ; and  He  was  intreated  of' 
him.”  For  many  days  before,  grief  and  sadness 
had  been  pourtrayed  on  his  countenance,  but  on 
this  day  of  merciful  visitation  and  thanksgiving, 
all  his  fearful  forebodings  vanished ; this  was  to 
him  indeed  a day  of  joy  and  gladness;  yea,  the 
time  to  favour  him,  the  set  time  was  come  to  de- 
liver him  from  the  thraldom  of  sin  and  satan,  and 
therefore  it  wTas  no  wonder  he  should  exclaim  with 
a glad  and  thankful  heart,  “ O,  Lord,  I will  praise 
Thee:  though  Thou  wast  angry  with  me,  thine 
anger  is  turned  away,  and  Thou  comfortest  me. 
Behold,  God  is  my  salvation ; I will  trust  and  not 
be  afraid  : for  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  my  strength 
and  my  song ; He  also  is  become  my  salvation.” 

No  sooner  did  the  Lord  thus  restore  peace  to  the 
troubled  soul  of  the  young  convert,  than  his  health 
began  to  improve,  so  as  to  enable  him  in  the 
course  of  ten  days  or  a fortnight,  to  take  the  bene- 
fit of  air  and  exercise  out  of  doors.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing his  protracted  illness,  and  the  anguish  of 
his  mind  for  months  before,  he  could  not  even 
then  be  restrained  from  his  favourite  study  of  di- 
vinity, or  be  persuaded  to  spare  himself  till  his 
health  was  established.  And  in  a short  space  of 
time  it  was  very  manifest,  that  his  knowledge  of 
divine  things  daily  increased  and  improved.  That 
such  was  the  case,  it  need  only  be  here  stated  that 
he  began,  long  before  his  feeble  frame  regained' its 
wonted  strength,  to  delineate  a map,  designed  to 
point  out  the  pathway  of  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked  through  this  world;  and  in  order  to  carry 
on,  and  complete  this  task  of  labour,  study,  and 
ingenuity,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  room  several 
hours  day  by  day,  save  the  Lord’s  day,  for  ten 
weeks  together.  This  work,  from  first  to  last,  was 
devised,  carried  on,  and  completed  entirely  by 
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himself;  nor  had  he  ever  seen  any  thing  ot  the 
kind  be  fore.  On  entering  his  room  one  day,  soon 
after  lie  began  this  work,  and  asking  from  what 
source  he  drew  his  materials,  he  replied,  “from 
this  blessed  book,” — pointing  to  his  bible — “and 

1 want  no  other.”  In  this  singularly  original  per- 
formance, every  step  of  two  opposite  characters, 
the  saint  and  the  sinner,  during  their  journey 
through  the  wilderness  of  this  world,  is  clearly 
marked  out,  and  as  it  were,  geographically  repre- 
sented by  roads,  rivers,  mountains,  towers,  cities, 
towns,  &c.  The  whole  is  illustrated  by  some 
hundreds  of  texts  of  Scripture,  all  written  with 
extreme  accuracy  and  neatness,  and  with  the  in- 
genious drawings,  form  a pictorial  curiosity,  which 
several  persons  who  have  seen  it,  declare  not  to  be 
only  worthy  of  admiration  for  the  inventive  genius 
which  it  displays,  but  as  a w'ork  of  art,  might  pro- 
bably be  engraved  with  propriety.  This  map  is 

2 feet  inches  by  1 foot  8 inches.  He  also  w rote  a 
book  in  explanation  of  this  work,  which,  with  the 
map  itself,  are  in  my  possession.  He  w'as  at  this 
time  not  quite  sixteen  years  old. 

Having  at  length  regained  his  health  and  peace 
of  mind,  he  related  to  me  the  state  of  his  mind  and 
the  conflicts  he  had  had  during  the  affliction  with 
which  he  had  been  exercised,  and  especially  dur- 
ing the  day  when  he  was  found  on  his  knees  at  the 
toot  of  his  bed  ; the  particulars  of  which  were 
noted  down  in  a book  and  were  as  follows : — “I 


was  for  some  days  filled  with  horror  and  distress 
at  the  thought  of  dying  unprepared,  to  meet  my 
Maker  and  Judge,  for  my  conscience  reminded  me 
ot  my  manifold  transgressions,  guilt,  and  danger ; 
and  although  I had  long  intreated  the  Lord  bv 
prayers  and  tears  to  have  mercy  upon  me,  I got 
no  relief  to  my  troubled  soul;  in  this  miserable 
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state  I retired  to  my  bed-room,  ahd  there  paced 
backward  and  forward  like  a person  bereft  of  rea- 
son ; at  length,  I laid  hold  of  my  bible,  and  on  my 
knees  began  to  seek  relief  in  that  blessed  book; 
but  on  reading  the  89th  Psalm,  the  words — “The 
days  of  his  youth  hast  thou  shortened,  thou  hast 
covered  him  with  shame”  — (verse  45)  cut  me  to 
the  heart ; I closed  the  book,  rose  up  in  haste,  and 
again  began  to  pace  up  and  down  the  room  in  a 
state  of  desperation  ; in  this  wretched  condition  I 
was  constrained  once  more  to  open  my  bible,  and 
bend  before  the  throne  of  grace,  to  supplicate 
God’s  mercy  by  fervent  prayer  and  perusal  of  his 
word  ; and  while  thus  engaged,  words  cannot  de- 
scribe what  was  the  surprise  and  joy  I felt  on  read- 
ing that  passage, — “ I will  surely  deliver  thee  and 
thou  shalt  not  fall  by  .the  sword,  but  thy  life  shall 
be  a prey  unto  thee ; because  thou  hast  put  thy 
trust  in  me  saith  the  Lord.”  Jer.  xxxix.  18.  And 
still  reading  on,  all  my  unbelieving  doubts  and 
fears  were  removed  by  musing  on  the  words  “ I 
shall  not  die,  but  live,  and  declare  the  works  of  the 
Lord.  The  Lord  hath  chastened  me  sore : but 
He  hath  not  given  me  up  to  death.”  Psalm  cxviii. 
17,  18.  The  promises  in  Isaiah  xliii.  25;  and  in 
Matt.  vi.  6,  afforded  me  great  comfort.” 

Thus  we  see  how  the  Lord  deals  with  his  “ hid- 
den ones,”  He  wounds  in  order  that  He  may  heal 
them.  “For  He  maketh  sore,  and  bindeth  up:  He 
woundeth,  and  his  hands  make  whole.”  Job.  v.  18. 
No  sooner  did  this  tried  and  afflicted  youth  enjoy 
that  peace  and  consolation  which  personal  religion 
imparts  to  the  believer  in  Jesus,  than  he  became  a 
wrestling  Jacob,  and  more  than  ever  anxious  to 
know  the  mind  and  will  of  God,  as  revealed  in  the 
inspired  volume.  Nor  did  he  relax  in  these  de- 
votional exercises  afterwards  as  will  be  proved  by 
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many  extracts  from  his  manuscripts  inserted  in 
this  memoir,  for,  “ he,  being  dead,  yet  speaketh.” 

His  whole  time  was  then  taken  up  in  reading, 
meditation,  and  prayer ; which  led  me  to  suppose 
that  he  had  actually  made  up  his  mind  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  ministry ; and  that  it  was  natural 
for  me  to  form  this  supposition,  may  readily  be 
conceived  from  what  he  wrote  while  at  home,  some 
extracts  from  which  it  is  deemed  proper  here  to 
lay  before  the  reader.* 

Most  of  the  following  remarks  are  extracted 
from  a sort  of  diary  entitled  “ Thoughts,  &c.”  and 
written  in  1822,  soon  after  he  left  school.  As  the 
cogitations  of  a youth  of  sixteen,  they  will  not  of 
course  be  expected  to  possess  the  energy,  origi- 
nality, and  precision  of  Paley,  but  surely  they  in- 
dicate a train  of  thought,  not  common  in  one  so 
young.  Of  these,  and  other  of  his  early  reflections, 
he  seems  to  have  formed  a very  modest  estimate, 
even  at  the  moment  when  their  novelty  might  have 
rendered  them  the  most  precious  to  their  author. 
“ My  fancy,”  says  he,  “ is  filled,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  with  the  pleasing  expectation  that  I shall 
look  on  the  pretty  things  I write  now,  when  I 
grow  up  to  manhood — Judgment  steps  in  and  tells 
me,  that  when  he  himself  gets  stronger,  he  shall 
know  better  their  frailties  and  will  then  perhaps 
consign  them  to  the  flames.”  It  is  probably  rather 
owing  to  the  care  of  one  who  prized  these  juvenile 
tracings  of  his  pen  for  the  writer’s  sake,  than  to 
that  writer’s  opinion  of  their  perfections,  that  the 
reader  is  indebted  for  these  detached  thoughts. 


* I know  not  but  that  all  the  extracts  introduced  are  original  — 
if  1 knew  any  of  them  not  to  be  so,  I would  on  no  account  allow 
them  to  be  printed.  W,  A. 
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“ To  the  great  and  many  duties  of  self-know* 
ledge  I add  one — perhaps  not  enforced  in  the  vo- 
lumes either  of  Dallas  or  Mason — it  is  this  : That 
it  be  known  well,  that  truths  and  duties  received 
into  the  mind,  as  being  truths  and  duties  which  are 
only  understood,  is  not  self-knowledge.  1 mean, 
that  the  rules  and  elements  in  their  mere  theory  of 
this  important  science,  which  have  been  laid  down 
by  ancient  kings  and  philosophers,  and  our  own 
modern  English  writers,  are  not  they  which,  being 
in  the  mind,  constitute  self-knowledge?  It  is  the 
remembering,  studying,  and  resolutely  determining 
to  observe  these  rules  in  our  practice,  in  our  con- 
duct, life,  and  conversation  altogether.  Now,  if 
a man  does  not  know  this — but  especially  a 
man  of  weak  intellects — he  is  continually  in  danger 
of  straying  into  an  erroneous  course  of  thinking; 
and  of  retaining  erroneous  ideas  of  things.  Let 
him  well  know,  then,  that  that  knowledge  only  is 
useful  by  which  his  practice  is  insured  with  his  in- 
telligence of  duty.” 

“ When  a near  and  dear  relative  is  taken  from 
a Christian  by  death — one  whose  heart  has  been 
too  long  wedded  to  the  world,  or  too  closely  at- 
tached to  pleasures — two  great  ends  (as  well,  per- 
haps, as  thousands  more  in  the  divine  wisdom,)  are 
by  God  intended  and  effected  : the  Christian  bro- 
ther, father,  mother,  or  sister,  who  died,  is  gone, 
but  only  sooner  than  we  thought  of)  to  glory — to 
the  eternal  enjoyment  of  heaven  ; while  the  Chris- 
tian, who  is  bereaved  of  the  beloved  relative,  is 
roused  to  increasing  activity — to  a more  holy  life 
— to  greater  watchfulness — to  more  of  that  depen- 
dence on  God,  as  the  author  of  our  joys  and  com- 
forts, rather  than  on  earthly  supports  of  father, 
mother,  relatives,  and  friends.” 
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“ I have  this  clay,  August  29th,  1822,  resolved 
to  begin  a journal ; I have  a long  time  intended  it, 
and  as  resolves  have  hitherto  been  broken,  I am 
determined  at  length  to  commence  it  without  re- 
gard to  day  of  month.  I am,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  in  good  health — health  of  body,  but  weak 
in  soul  ; satan  having  considerable  dominion  over 
me,  and  my  passions  gaining  the  mastery.  Lord, 
help  ! save,  or  I perish : endue  me  with  thy  grace 
to  resist  temptation,  and  to  conflict  successfully  with 
my  numerous  spiritual  enemies.  ‘ For  I know, 
that  in  me  (that  is  in  my  flesh,)  dwelleth  no  good 
thing.’  ‘ Lord,  what  is  man  that  thou  art  mind- 
ful of  him  ?’  ” 

“ If  my  imagination  stray  from  its  home,  and 
wander  in  idea  amongst  the  works  of  nature,  it 
can  behold  their  beauty  and  richness — it  can  see 
God  in  the  soft  touches  of  his  marvellous  pencil,  in 
his  works;  and  it  can  discover  Him  as  the  ani- 
mating operator  and  producer  of  all  these  beauties 
dwelling  behind  the  scene;  but  when  it  returns 
home,  and  begins  to  search  and  research  amongst 
its  own  faculties,  to  see  whether  any  beauties  or 
excellencies  are  dwelling  there,  it  sees  only  defor- 
mity and  imbecility — therefore  the  ‘ proper  study 
of  mankind  is  man.’  ” 

“ A man  is  far  from  home,  yea  in  a foreign 
country,  when  he  is  looking  at  every  thing  but 
himself;  for  self-knowledge — spiritual,  not  carnal , 
as  of  philosophers,  is  the  best  of  knowledge ; ac- 
quisitions in  extrinsical  sciences  are  but  the  empty 
show  of  knowledge — the  inside  perhaps  is  full  of 
uncleanness.  « Search  me,  O God  1 and  know  my 
heart:  try  me  and  know  my  thoughts,’  says  David 
and  pious  Christians.” 
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“ I take  the  following  evidences  that  I am  not 

Christian: — 1.  I am  fearful  of  speaking  boldly 
of  Christ  before  the  carnally  minded  men  of  the 
world.  2.  I cannot  find  joy  in  the  public  ordi- 
nances of  grace.  3.  I have  a good  deal  of  love 
for  the  world,  and  do  not  feel  much  from  home 
when  I am  in  the  company  of  worldly  men.  4.  I 
hold  no  intercourse  with  God  in  secret.  5.  I have 
ten-fold  more  inclination  to  read  books  of  science 
than  the  Bible.  6.  Prayer  is  tasteless  and  irksome 
to  me.  7.  I can  discover  in  myself  no  spiritual 
affections  towards  God  and  religion.  8.  I am  not 
deeply  sorrowful  and  watchful  for  the  want  of  true 
evidences  and  assurances  that  I am  Christ’s — no 
weeping  and  heartfelt  sorrow  that  I am  a mere 
legal  penitent.  I have  for  a long  time  lately  been 
making  dreadful  steps  to  eternal  ruin,  by  running 
wilfully  against  the  commands  of  my  good  and 
gracious  God.  How  or  what  will,  be  the  issue  of 
the  sin  hitherto  committed,  God  reveal  unto  me, 
to  make  me  diligent  in  watchfulness  and  prayer.” 

“ When  I begin  now  in  my  youthful  days  to 
reflect  on  the  adequacy  of  my  mind  to  engage  in 
any  mental  employment  for  future  life,  I see  and 
feel  within  myself  a wide  and  continued  vacancy : 
I have  need,  then,  to  look  up  to  the  strong  for 
strength,  praying  for  his  power  and  direction,  lest 
I remain  in  perpetual  ignorance  and  endless  inca- 
pacity.” 

cc  When  a temptation  offers,  it  is  my  duty  and 
interest  to  think  that  there  is  first  an  omniscient 
God, — that  He  spies  out  my  every  action — that  He 
writes  down  every  thought  or  inclination  to  sin  in 
the  book  of  his  everlasting  remembrance — that  He 
watches  how,  in  the  least  in  any  way,  I give  way 
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to  its  offers  and  proposals  ; — that  I must  consider 
my  heart  as  not  right  with  Him,  but  certainly 
alienated  from  Him,  if  I in  the  least  agree  with  sin 
in  the  way  ; that  He  must  be  more  offended  with 
me,  as  having  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift,  than  with 
those  who  willingly,  presumptuously,  and  know- 
ingly run  into  sin — that  I must  suffer  bitter  anguish 
for  it — that  the  monitor  conscience  within  me  must 
speak,  as  I well  know  it  has  many  time  done. 
I must  consider  that  I am  breaking  the  law  of 
God,  trampling  on  his  will,  and  making  Christ  to 
bleed  afresh; — that  though  the  sin  be  a secret  one, 
and  hidden  from  all  the  world  besides  myself,  it  is 
only  on  that  account  the  greater  and  more  aggra- 
vated, since  it  is  rather  fearing  man  than  God. — 
Lord  teach  me  to  lay  these  things  to  heart !” 

“ There  is  probability — nay,  a positive  assur- 
ance, that  the  study  of  true  philosophy  leads  emi- 
nently to  the  knowledge  of  God,  to  the  evidence 
of  his  being,  and  therefore  to  the  preclusion  of  all 
other  first  causes,  or  beings;  and  of  all  other  hypo- 
thesis and  conjectures  of  causes  in  the  formation  of 
every  thing  that  appears  in  existence,  in  creation, 
in  our  world,  and  in  the  universe.” 

“ It  will  be  found,  I think,  by  most  Christians, 
that  when  they  have  been  living  what  they  may  be 
inclined  to  think  their  most  innocent  days,  and  have 
been  for  a long  time  morefrequently  in  the  enjoyment 
of  communion  with  God  than  ordinarily,  that  sor- 
row and  trials  then  come  the  thickest  to  grieve  and 
distress  them  ; because  they  are  then  often  in  the 
fittest  state  to  bear,  and  the  strongest  to  encounter 
them.  This  seems  a good  deal  opposite  to  reason, 
and  it  is  certainly  painful  to  flesh  and  blood  ; but 
then  the  Christian,  under  such  circumstances, 
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may  be  gaining  wisdom  and  strength — be  obtain- 
ing better  evidence,  that  he  is  not  a bastard  but  a 
son,  and  that  he  is  bearing  that  chastisement  of  the 
Almighty,  which  is  not  only  fitting  him  the  more 
for  the  last  trying  conflict,  but  preparing  him  for 
the  termination  of  all  his  sorrows,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  eternal  joy.” 

“ I have  this  morning,  August  5th,  1822,  had  a 
reproof,  which,  though  it  vexed  me  at  first,  I hope 
has  done  me  good.  This  morning,  taking  my  usual 
walk  to  Boston  Castle,  which  stands  on  a high  hill 
a little  to  the  east  of  Rotherham,  and  being  weary, 
I sat  down  on  a bank  near  to  the  castle.  The 
owner  of  the  field  came  up  to  me,  and  said,  ‘ You 
ought  to  know  better  than  to  have  come  where 
you  have  no  business.’  This  occasioned,  for  a 
short  time,  a little  sorrow,  and  a few  tears,  (I  know 
not  why,)  but  left  me  afterwards  to  reflect  on  the 
needless,  the  unnecessary  excitement  of  ill-humour. 
How  often  man  makes  himself  voluntarily  the  sub- 
ject of  pain  and  anxiety — at  the  hazard  of  that 
comfort  which  he  might  otherwise  possess,  did  he 
not  trouble  and  harrass  his  mind  ; and  it  will  be 
found,  in  many  instances,  that  sorrow,  when  traced 
to  its  origin,  has  no  real  or  just  cause.  We  mourn, 
and  grieve,  and  fret,  when  very  often  there  is  no 
real  reason  in  the  world  to  be  found  for  our  dis- 
comfort ; and  I often  think,  since  I read  it,  of 
Dr.  Johnson’s  advice,  when  any  thing  unpleasant 
crosses  our  wishes,  ‘ Think  of  how  little  import- 
ance and  how  insignificant  this  cause  of  fretfulness 
will  appear  at  a twelvemonth  hence.’  ” 

“ Never,  oh  youth  ! let  thy  hopes  be  inflated 
with  baby-baubles  of  intense  expectation  and  flam- 
ing desires.  For  the  warmest  will  be  quickly 
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cooled  with  disappointment.  Old  age,  or  prema- 
ture death,  thou  feelest,  or  at  least  knowest,  from 
the  real  appearance  of  mortality  around  thee,  will 
very  shortly  come  upon  thee — take  thee  from  thy 
sweetest  pleasures — thy  closest  idols — thy  most  en- 
deared ties  ; thy  fierce  loves  and  random  attach- 
ments will  be  effaced  and  destroyed  by  the  blunt 
weapons  of  the  King  of  Terrors.  Hate,  therefore, 
and  despise  sinful  pleasures,  and  with  thy  warmest 
regard  love  those  enjoyments  which  are  spiritual, 
heavenly,  and  divine.  Let  thy  earnest  and  con- 
tinued prayers,  morning  and  evening,  rise  up  to 
the  Father  of  Mercies,  with  whom  is  plenteous  for- 
giveness. He  has  promised  that  He  will  forgive 
iniquity,  transgression,  and  sin.  Pray  for  his  di- 
vine aid,  to  help  thee  through  thy  difficulties.  But 
if  thou  failest  in  the  performance  of  these  duties, 
thou  canst  not  and  ought  not  to  expect  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  promises.” 

“ Nothing  can  bring  such  pain  and  uneasiness 
to  a true  Christian,  as  that  when,  after  all  his 
prayers,  and  all  his  endeavours  to  do  God  service, 
temptations  are  suffered  to  overcome  him — to  lead 
him  to  sin — to  commit  that  sin  which  grieves  his 
soul,  and  leaves  him  solitary  and  destitute;  unsup- 
plied with  the  gifts  of  God’s  grace  and  Spirit,  and 
cold  in  his  affections.  Oh  1 when — when  shall  my 
soul  drop  mortality,  and  put  on  spirituality  1 — 
when  will  that  glorious,  but  delaying  hour  arrive, 
when  earth  and  earthly  things  shall  have  no  hold 
of  my  poor  heait! — when  shall  worldly  allure- 
ments and  fieshly  lusts  be  separated  from  my  puri- 
fied nature,  and  glory  crown  that  unworthy  head, 
which  has  too  often  bowed  at  the  idolatrous  shrine 
of  evil  lusts  and  corrupt  passions,  and  when  my 
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immortal  spirit  shall  be  in  a world  where  days  of 
mourning  shall  be  for  ever  ended  !” 

“ So  natural  and  unavoidable  is  the  tendency  of 
human  life  to  vicissitude,  that  even  the  languor  of 
sickness  and  the  afflictive  sensations  of  pain — the 
perpetuity  or  continuance  of  which  we  so  long  and 
so  often  feared — changes  suddenly  to  partial  alle- 
viation or  complete  recovery.  Why,  then,  should 
man — depraved,  rebellious  man — complain  at  that 
punishment  of  his  sins,  which  is  at  once,  not  only 
just,  but  temporary  ? The  Christian  is  advancing 
to  the  period,  when  the  chains  and  fetters  of  sick- 
ness, pains  and  weakness,  shall  drop  off  from  him; 
and  why  murmur,  while  on  earth,  at  those  trials 
which  have  been  so  justly  represented  as  purgatives 
from  the  defilements  of  sin  ; which,  being  previous 
to  enjoyment,  make  heaven  but  the  sweeter,  and 
the  eternal  pleasures  of  the  unembodied  spirit  more 
sensible  and  glorious.” 

“ I cannot,  under  any  sense  of  feeling,  revere 
the  productions  of  that  man,  however  learned,  who 
has  only  lived  to  establish  his  own  honour  and  dig- 
nity amongst  his  fellow-creatures.  In  that  case, 
leisure  and  retirement — lazbiess,  perhaps,  I ought 
rather  to  call  it — is  little  more  than  mispending 
time,  while  no  exertions  are  made  of  body  to  do 
good.  I love  him  only,  revere  him  only,  who  la- 
bours with  his  mind  to  enlarge  learning,  and  who 
also  labours  in  body  to  do  good  to  his  fellow-men, 
by  precept  and  by  example — by  benevolence  and 
piety.” 

“ He  who  skims  over  the  surface  of  nature,  and 
misses  the  stupendous  relations  of  beings  one  to 
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another,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  notices  little 
and  trifling  objects  and  occurrences  in  the  natural 
or  moral  world,  is  but  half  a thinker.” 

“ I venture  to  say,  that  many  a Christian  must 
be  ready  to  weep  over  the  presumptuous  carnality 
of  his  affections,  so  wedded  to  the  seducing  idols  of 
this  world,  that  the  endless  repetition  of  God’s  un- 
speakable blessings,  both  in  providence  and  grace, 
make  no  uncommon  impressions  of  love  or  grati- 
tude on  his  mind,  and  cause  so  little  of  pious  feeling, 
— bqt  most  particularly  the  former.  For,  being  so 
visible,  sensible  blessings,  they  are  the  more  easily 
adapted  to  fill  and  astonish  the  soul.  But  so  it  is 
not  with  man  ; he  will  not  know  and  consider.  It 
might  be  expected,  that  a diurnal  sun,  a nightly 
moon,  a regular,  uniform  vicissitude  of  seasons, 
bread  and  water,  fire  and  air,  health  and  strength, 
hopes  and  enjoyments,  would  be  so  many  insolvable 
links  in  the  mighty  chain  of  his  love,  to  bind  him 
by  thanks  and  attachments  more  strongly  to  his 
Maker.  But,  alas ! how  different,  how  quite  op- 
posed to  all  this  is  the  fact ! Suns  may  rise  and 
shine  in  all  their  glory,  earth  may  yield  her  in- 
crease, and  the  trees  their  fruit ; health  and  hap- 
piness may  continue,  but  they  continue  only  as 
objects  to  be  mocked  at  by  wicked,  ungrateful  man, 
and  they  are  and  will  be  found  one  great  day,  as 
testimonies  against  his  daring  wickedness  and  in- 
gratitude.” 

“To  prove  that  what  is  called  the  soul  is  distinct 
in  nature  from  the  fleshly  part,  or  body,  we  need 
but  ask  the  question,  What  is  it  within  man,  that, 
at  the  hour  of  death,  when  the  body  is  wasted  away, 
exhausted  and  expiring,  is  as  lively  and  vigorous 
— often  more  so — than  ever  ? — that  thinks  and  has 
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thoughts  more  wonderful  and  powerful  than  it  had 
before,  even  when  the  body  was  lively,  active,  and 
strong? — O Lord!  £ I will  praise  thee,  for  I am 
fearfulty  and  wonderfully  made.  Marvellous  are 
thy  works,  and  that  my  soul  knoweth  right  well.’  ” 

“ It  would  be  unaccountable,  •were  we  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  devices  of  Satan,  that  the 
Christian  should  be  so  dead,  so  cold,  so  indifferent 
to  devotion,  even  when  he  is  on  his  knees.  For 
every  little  thing — even  the  most  trivial  thought — 
draws  him  away  from  his  great  duty  and  engage- 
ment. He  cannot  approach  God  with  conscious 
sincerity,  nor  enjoy  Him  with  real  pleasure.” 

££  It  is  a fearful  symptom  of  the  want  of  true 
wisdom  in  youth,  if,  when  reading  an  author,  they 
catch  the  fine  touches  and  eloquence  of  his  style 
and  language,  without  noticing  his  sentiments — 
without  storing  up  and  remembering  his  moral 
axioms,  his  rules  of  duty,  his  solemn  advices,  and 
salutary  reproofs.” 

££  How  variously  has  the  faculty  of  human  rea- 
son been  considered  by  different  men.  Some  have 
made  it  as  a depraved  faculty,  the  root  of  all  human 
evil,  natural  and  moral.  Others  have  looked  on  it 
as  the  most  perfect  and  wonderful  part  of  man. 
Johnson  has  called  it,  ££  the  perfection  of  human 
nature,”  and  Josephus,  the  ££  basis  of  knowledge.” 
Very  likely,  the  best  way  to  decide  upon  its  real 
excellencies  would  be,  not  to  extol  it  too  highly, 
because  it  is  confessedly  depraved  by  original  sin, 
— not  to  degrade  it  too  much,  because  it  has  the 
power  and  use  of  leading  aright  to  some  things, 
though  it  be  very  far  wrong  in  others.” 
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It  is  not  improbable  but  that  in  the  opinion  of 
several  readers,  the  extracts  already  made  may 
appear  sufficiently  ample  — perhaps  tiresome  — to 
some  they  certainly  will  so  appear.  To  the  ma- 
jority, however,  of  the  persons  who  are  capable  of 
appreciating  moral  worth  as  well  as  intellectual 
excellency,  it  is  to  be  hoped  these  testimonies  may 
have  an  appropriate  value  as  illustrating  that  spirit 
of  Christian  philosophy  with  which  the  mind  of  my 
late  son  was  evidently  imbued  at  the  period  in 
question.  I trust,  therefore,  to  those  who  knew 
him  while  living,  and  others  who  are  disposed 
most  accurately  to  appreciate  his  character  on  the 
best  authority,  will  not  be  displeased  to  peruse 
these  posthumous  memorials : in  such  cases  the 
charge  of  parental  partiality  will  not  be  the  only 
reason  that  can  be  pleaded  in  behalf  of  a few  fur- 
ther transcripts  from  the  papers  written  between 
the  time  of  his  leaving  school  and  the  commence- 
ment of  his  professional  life. 

“ To  minds  accustomed  to  mere  speculation  — 
precepts  of  morality  and  the  requirements  and 
doctrines  of  Christianity  — usually  take  a much 
'stronger  hold  on  the  understanding  than  they  be- 
come operative  in  practice.  'l'his  is  a solemn 
truth,  and  to  my  own  heart  I believe  is  capable  of 
application.  It  is  not,  however,  commanded  that 
man  shall  neglect  the  writing  down  of  his  thoughts, 
notwithstanding  much,  very  much  sin,  mix  with 
his  motives,  and  little  sensibility  accompany  his 
intentions  respecting  the  dignity,  worth,  and  ten- 
dencies of  his  actions.  Let  not  the  youth  desirous 
of  obtaining  a knowledge  of  his  best  interests,  strive 
toward  that  sacred  purpose  merely  by  storing  his 
mind  with  extensive  knowledge  of  things;  with  the 
doctrines  of  divinity,  with  large  thoughts  on  them, 
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and  powerful  arguments  for  them  ; nor  with  the 
intricacies  and  obscurities  attending  philosophical 
research  ; logical  debates  and  inquiries ; nor  even 
with  varied  information  concerning  the  numerous 
sciences  ; in  short,  with  nothing,  not  even  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  truths  of  the  Bible, — until,  led 
by  a holy  determination,  and  the  Spirit’s  teaching, 
he  can  read  with  prayer  and  meditation.  But  on 
this  I lay  the  weight  of  exhortation,  that  you  enter 
on  none  of  the  former  scientific  employments,  till 
by  undaunted  and  persevering  use  of  the  rule  just 
above  recommended,  by  most  constant,  continued 
ardour,  and  anxiety  of  secret  prayer,  you  find  your 
assurance  that  Christ  has  died  for  you,  and  that 
when  you  die,  heaven  is  your  portion.  This  is  the 
summit  of  human  enjoyment,  the  only  Parnassus 
where  an  immortal  soul  can  tabernacle  for  a short 
season  with  real  delight.  Sciences  which  have 
reared  themselves  to  their  present  boasted  perfec- 
tion by  mere  human  skill,  are  hence  beholden  but 
as  ant-hills,  being  certified  as  having  no  adequate 
foundation,  whereupon  human  hope  can  build  its 
expectations  of  happiness.  I do  not  know  whether 
the  question  was  asked — and  I am  certain  it  never 
has  been  answered — what  permanent  effect  does 
science  produce,  when,  in  our  allusion  of  perma- 
nency, we  implied  the  eternity  of  a state  of  being 
in  happiness  or  woe  ? especially  when  we  see  it,  as 
is  often  the  case,  so  fondly  embraced  and  cherished 
by  many,  as  a primary  guide,  mode,  or  influence 
leading  to  felicity  ? To  what  does  it  tend  in  a fu- 
ture state?  The  only  answer  given,  which  it  can 
be  imagined  to  be  satisfactory,  is,  that  it  assists  our 
conceptions  to  apprehend  the  vastness  of  certain 
noble  themes,  and  to  dispel  the  mists  of  difficulty 
and  obscurity  which  hang  about  them,  which  had 
not  been  done  before,  and  while  we  were  unpos- 
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sessed  with  it ; — that  it  greatly  aids  the  faculties  in 
their  operations,  giving  splendour  to  the  thoughts, 
and  colouring  to  the  imagination  ; and  by  improv- 
ing and  enlarging  then)  in  general,  fits  them  for 
more  usefulness,  is  what  I will  not — cannot  deny. 
But  I make  no  further  concession : the  uses  of 
which,  one  thing  is  capable,  neither  make  its  su- 
periority above  every  other  thing,  nor  require  us, 
by  direct  necessity,  to  adopt  them  as  primary  or  first 
uses,  merely  because  they  may  have  comparative 
excellencies,  when  the  probabilities  of  things,  and 
the  real  dictates  of  reason  and  conscience,  exalt  to 
a decided  pre-eminency  another  object,  having  pro- 
perties and  tendencies  of  an  everlasting  nature  and 
advantage ; whereas  the  former  uses  are  tempo- 
rary, and  adequately  fitted  for  time  only,  and  for 
the  service  of  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water. 

“ But  we  have  yet  higher  authority — yet  better 
oracles,  of  which  science  herself  confesses  the  dig- 
nity. That  the  Bible — that  transcript  of  the  divine 
legislation — that  most  perfect  code  of  human  laws 
— that  counsellor — that  guide — that  instructor  to 
man,  teaches  very  different  things  from  that  which 
is  ‘ Folly’s  creed and  dictates  even  science  and 
philosophy  as  pre-eminent  objects  of  human  regard, 
is  known  to  every  man  who  credits  the  volume  of 
inspiration,  and  who  has  perused  its  contents  with 
diligence  and  candour.  ‘ Get  wisdom’  — says  the 
inspired  penman,  ‘and  with  all  thy  getting  get 
understanding.’  But  what  is  true  wisdom,  aud 
what  is  the  true  understanding  ? The  Bible  an- 
swers, ‘ the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of 
wisdom.’  That  which  teaches  a man  to  consider 
his  latter  end,  to  depart  from  evil, — to  ‘ cease  to 
do  evil,’  to  ‘ learn  to  do  well ;’  to  seek  peace  and 
pursue  it;’  to  live  * holily,  righteously,  and  godly, 
in  this  present  evil  world  ;’  to  ‘ give  diligence  to 
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make  our  calling  and  election  sure.’  They  who 
attend  to  these  things  are  the  wise  men  who  shall 
inherit  glory — who  ‘shall  shine  as  the  brightness 
of  the  firmanent  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Hither.’ 
When  all  that  is  deemed  great  and  honourable — 
the  diadems  and  crowns  of  princes,  shall  perish  as 
the  short-lived  flower  of  the  field,  or  vanish  as  the 
gilded  cloud  at  evening.  These  are  the  unspeak- 
able rewards  of  an  acquaintance  with  heavenly  'wis- 
dom, without  which,  all  that  human  science  boasts 
does  no  lasting  good  to  the  soul.” 

“ To  an  old  disciple  of  Christ  I one  day  re- 
marked that,  I wondered  at  having  heard  of  a 
mighty  and  zealous  minister  dying  under  a cloud, 
and  giving  scarcely  the  shadow  of  an  evidence  on 
his  heath-bed  that  he  was  going  to  glory.  ‘ Why, 
my  dear  lad,  (answered  my  venerable  friend)  I can 
put  my  dearest  child  to  bed  without  a candle,  and 
though  a candle  might  please  the  child  better,  yet 
he  is  safe  without  it,  and  it  does  not  shew  that  my 
love  for  him  is  abated  because  I thus  act.’  ” 

“ I hear  a sorrowful  account  of  a drunken  youth 
who  has  been  repeatedly  struck  by  the  avenging 
hand  of  God  for  his  wickedness,  dying  suddenly. 
Oh,  what  a lesson  for  me ! I am  not,  I thank 
the  love  of  God  for  it,  given  to  such  a vice;  but  I 
may  hence  acquire  sufficient  conviction  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  obedience,  before  I enter  the  world  of 
light,  holiness,  and  joy ; I may  see  the  enormous 
aggravation  of  sin  ; I may  thank  God  that  I am 
spared  from  sudden,  and,  I fear,  eternal  death,  like 
this;  though  my  sins  are  by  no  means  either  so 
little  or  so  few,  as  to  be  any  means  of  clearing  me 
from  the  liability  to  the  same  dreadful  fate.  I 
really  look  on  death  with  fearfulness  and  terror, 
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when  such  awful  and  painful  instances  of  its  grim 
appearance  and  potency  come  to  my  ears.  But  I 
thank  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  (I  trust)  my 
Lord,  that  not  yet  is  death  permitted  to  brandish 
his  fatal  dart  over  me ; that  I am  not  yet  in  his 
hands.  I well  know  that  at  some  time  hence  I 
shall  see  him ; at  that  season  when  the  direction  of 
his  course  (ordered  by  the  wise  counsels  of  thy  God 
and  my  God)  shall  be  directly  over  my  tenement 
of  clay  : when  the  straight  pathway  of  his  undevi- 
ating march  shall  be  my  habitation  ! But,  blessed 
be  God  ! some  feeble  rays  of  assurance,  that  I shall 
even  then  be  preserved,  dart  through  my  soul ; 
though  at  present  in  much  darkness,  and  terrified 
at  hearing  of  these  triumphs,  some  assurance  that 
not  in  £ terrors  clad’  shall  I behold  death,  but 
embrace  him  as  a heavenly  messenger  sent  from 
the  King  of  Kings  to  call  me  to  my  home  ! Away 
then  with  all  fears  and  forebodings  of  the  terrors 
which,  ideas  of  the  { grim  presence’  of  man’s  last 
enemy,  are  calculated  to  excite.  If  truth  and 
Christ  are  with  me, — with  these  I am  counselled, 
encouraged,  and  enabled  to  smile  at  the  pretended 
storm  and  fury  of  his  approach.  Death  is,  at  least 
to  all  believers  in  Jesus , a conquered  foe,” 

“ The  Lord  is  now  ‘ shaking  terribly  the  earth.’ 
I have  just  heard  of  a dreadful  earthquake  at 
Aleppo,  and  of  the  plague  at  some  other  place. 
Every  Bible  reader,  who  distinctly  remembers  the 
fearful  denunciations  and  threatenings  predicted 
by  the  prophets  of  dreadful  and  calamitous  occur- 
rences antecedent  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
and  who  traces  further  the  coincidence  of  things 
represented  by  Christ,  in  allusion  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  will  see  that  many  circumstances  delineated, 
agree  with  the  tremendous  events  which  for  several 
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ages  past  have  occurred;  that  there  should  be 
earthquakes  in  diverse  places,  famines  and  great 
afflictions,  wars  and  rumours  of  wars,  &c. 

“ It  may  not  be  right,  perhaps,  to  anticipate 
more  on  this  awful  theme,  than  the  word  of  God 
reveals;  of  it,  indeed,  we  know  but  very  little. 
The  grand  secrets  belong  to  God  : what  is  revealed 
is  for  us  and  our  children.  Yet  it  is  a pious  and 
well  authorized  employment  to  a Christian,  to  re- 
gard the  concurrence  of  passing  events  of  distin- 
guished importance,  with  the  Bible  revelation  we 
possess  of  what  is  the  mind  of  God  towards  man 
in  future  days.” 

**  I have  to-day,  October,  1822,  felt  more  than 
ordinarily  a tedium  and  dissatisfaction  with  the 
world;  but  the  season  is  drooping  autumn.  The 
leaves  which  I saw  verdant  in  spring  are  now  be- 
come brown  : mists,  and  * damp  and  cold  autum- 
nal fogs’  spread  around  me,  { relaxing  the  cold 
spring  of  life.’  But  I would  wish  to  refer  to  a 
more  genuine  original  the  oppressive  dissatisfac- 
tion and  gloom  which  possess  me.  It  is  sin,  which 
assiduously  brings  sorrow  : the  calm  suggestions  of 
religious  confidence  might  dissipate  such  lonely 
feelings,  were  it  not  that  sin  is  so  given  way  to,  as 
to  grieve  the  Holy  Spirit.  While  I am  longing 
for  the  day  of  salvation  from  a body  of  sin  and 
death,  may  the  God  of  all  grace  assist  me  in  my 
hopes,  strengthen  my  resolutions,  and  aid  my  feeble 
lagging  powers  to  aspire  to  fresh  increase  of  obe- 
dience to  his  will,  to  calmer  resignation  to  the  per- 
fect laws  of  divine  wisdom,  to  more  faith  and  joy, 
which  will  be  happy  consequences  of  my  obedience 
to  the  will  of  God,  until  constantly  with  sweet  de- 
light— with  rapture  and  scriptural  enthusiasm, 

‘ I antedate  the  bliss  above.'  " 
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CHAPTER  II. 

DELIBERATIONS  ON  THE  CHOICE  OF  A PROFESSION 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  INFIRMARY ENTERS 

INTO  CHURCH  MEMBERSHIP WITHSTANDS  THE 

RIDICULE  OF  MEDICAL  STUDENTS HIS  INCES- 

SANT APPLICATION  TO  RELIGIOUS  AND  PRO- 
FESSIONAL STUDIES EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS 

TO  HIS  FATHER  AND  MOTHER — COMMENTARY 
ON  THE  PSALMS. 

The  health  of  my  son  having  been  established,  it 
was  deemed  high  time  to  decide  upon  a situation 
for  him,  in  some  profession  or  line  of  business,  to- 
wards which  we  might  look  for  his  permanent  set- 
tlement in  life ; unless,  indeed,  it  appeared  that  the 
turn  of  his  mind  should  indicate  a clear  conviction 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  prepare  himself  exclusively 
for  the  great  duty  of  calling  sinners  to  repentance. 
Before  we  fixed  upon  any  thing,  therefore,  even  in 
our  own  minds,  he  was  asked  if  his  convictions  led 
him  to  make  choice  of  engaging  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry  ? He  replied,  “ Father,  I should  prefer 
that  important  work  beyond  all  others,  but  I dare 
not  engage  in  it  at  present,  because  I do  not  find 
myself  duly  called  thereto.”  This  judicious  reply, 
resulting  as  it  did  from  that  tenderness  of  con- 
sciencewhich  had  almost  become  habitual  with  him, 
opened  the  way  to  a deliberation  as  to  plans  for  the 
future.  I then  said,  “You  must  make  choice  of 
some  calling  in  which  you  would  like  to  be  en- 
gaged. Take  a fortnight  to  consider  the  matter.” 
How  thoroughly  he  entered  into  the  subject,  and 
how  seriously  he  considered  it,  may  be  in  some  mea- 
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sure  inferred  from  the  following  contemporaneous 
entry  in  his  journal : — 

“ My  mind  is  much  agitated  now  concerning  my 
views  of  future  life.  I have  prayed  the  Almighty 
to  direct  me — I have  attempted  to  appreciate,  by 
comparison,  the  advantages  of  different  employ- 
ments, but  I can  make  no  choice  of  any.  I am 
now  nearly  seventeen,  and  all  my  friends  think  it 
right  that  I should  be  employed  in  something. — 
May  the  Lord  give  me  his  grace  to  choose  chat  si- 
tuation and  profession  which  shall  in  a progressive 
view  most  tend  to  his  glory.” 

At  the  end  of  the  time  specified,  he  told  me  it 
was  his  wish,  provided  I did  not  think  the  premium, 
&c.  too  heavy,  and  saw  no  other  insuperable  objec- 
tions, to  become  a pupil  to  some  medical  professor. 
On  hearing  this  his  decision,  it  became  necessary, 
before  a final  answer  was  given,  to  “ count  the 
cost,”  and  having  deliberately  done  so,  I must 
confess  that  it  appeared  no  easy  task  to  gratify  his 
wish.  Calling  to  mind,  however,  the  Lord’s  good- 
ness, so  recently  manifested  to  my  boy,  and  the 
many  difficulties  and  trials  He  had  brought  me 
through, — not  doubting  but  that  the  same  Divine 
guidance  and  support,  which  I had  so  signally  ex- 
perienced in  past  life,  would  be  vouchsafed  to  me 
and  mine  in  this  new  trial  of  my  faith, — 1 gave  my 
consent. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1823,  he  was  placed 
under  Dr.  Ernest,  on  trial,  as  a pupil,  in  the  Shef- 
field General  Infirmary,  and  not  long  after,  regu- 
larly indentured  as  an  apprentice  for  five  years. 
He  was  now  introduced  upon  an  entire  new  scene 
of  duty,  study,  and  experience;  and  with  a pecu- 
liarly delicate  and  sensitive  mind,  a conscience 
scrupulously  tender  on  religious  subjects,  and 
withal,  beset  with  the  usual  temptations  of  a young 
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man  leaving  the  house  and  counsels  of  those  who 
might  naturally  exercise  considerable  influence  over 
him,  it  cannot  be  dissembled,  that  his  own  trials,  as 
well  as  the  anxieties  of  his  parents,  were  far  from 
being  inconsiderable.  It  was  gratifying,  however, 
to  his  friends,  and  creditable  to  his  sense  of  duty 
and  religion,  that  he  immediately  took  the  most  ef- 
fectual means  to  secure  himself  against  those  temp- 
tations to  spiritual  indifference  at  least,  which,  with 
increased  probabilities  of  success,  surround  the  man 
whose  profession  of  religion  has  no  rallying  points, 
either  in  his  own  conduct,  or  in  the  observation  of 
others. 

Subsequently  to  leaving  school,  the  subject  of 
this  memoir  had  become  a member  of  the  church 
at  Masbro’,  then  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Dr. 
Rennet ; having  experienced  the  profit  and  sweet- 
ness of  the  “communion  of  saints,”  with  the  people 
at  Masbro’,  he  knew  it  to  be  his  duty,  as  he  felt  it 
to  be  his  privilege,  to  seek  its  continuance.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  being  settled  at  the  Infirmary,  he 
forthwith  united  himself  with  the  church  and  con- 
gregation under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Thos.  Smith, 
A.  M.,  at  Nether  Chapel,  in  Sheffield.  This  ar- 
rangement not  only  secured  to  him  the  public  and 
private  means  of  grace  peculiar  to  the  place,  but 
likewise  introduced  him  into  connexions  of  direct 
personal  usefulness.  He  undertook  the  work  of  a 
Sabbath-school  teacher ; in  the  discharge  of  this 
duty,  lie  was  in  the  habit  of  frequently  addressing 
the  children  at  considerable  length,  but  without 
notes ; he  however,  studied  and  wrote  these  ad- 
dresses with  considerable  anxiety,  before  they  were 
delivered,  as  is  evident  from  some  of  them  which 
are  in  my  possession. 

During  the  first  year  of  his  residence  in  the  In- 
firmary, he  was  much  annoyed  by  the  conduct  of 
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many  of  the  medical  students,  who  daily  visited 
patients  there  ; those  young  scoffers  (would  to  God 
there  were  no  old  ones ! J did  all  they  could  to  tease 
and  perplex  him,  on  the  score  of  his  religion  ; but, 
stripling  as  liethen  was,  he  feared  not  these  thought- 
less revilers  of  sacred  things  ; he  knew  how  to  wield 
“ the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  Word  of 
God,”  and  by  the  use  of  this  never-failing  weapon, 
he  overcame  his  assailants,  or  put  them  to  silence ; 
his  serious  and  proper  conduct,  at  the  same  time, 
affording  a stronger  evidence,  even  than  his  argu- 
ments, that  there  was  something  in  him  which 
rather  deserved  their  admiration  than  their  con- 
demnation. Ever  after  he  had  given  proof  of  his 
sincerity  and  consistency,  by  standing  closely  to  his 
profession,  they  allowed  him  to  enjoy  his  religion 
without  molestation.  This  trial  of  his  faith  he  often 
spoke  of,  in  after  life,  with  satisfaction. 

It  should  be  particularly  noted  here,  that  in  all 
his  religious  engagements,  he  was  scrupulously 
careful  not  to  neglect  any  part  of  his  duty  in  the 
Infirmary  ; and  this  he  did,  in  order  that  neither 
Dr.  Ernest,  to  whom  he  was  immediately  account- 
able, nor  any  one  else,  might  be  able  to  bring  any 
just  accusation  against  him  ; and  it  should  at  the 
same  time  be  stated,  that  his  engagements  and  la- 
bours in  that  House  of  Mercy  were  neither  few 
nor  small.  That  he  had  an  ardent  desire  to  do 
all  the  good  he  possibly  could,  both  to  the  bodies 
and  souls  of  the  patients  in  that  institution,  is  well 
known  to  all  with  whom  he  then  had  to  do;  and 
as  a proof  that  he  was  not  less  anxious  to  store  his 
mind  with  suitable  knowledge  necessary  to  fit  and 
qualify  him  for  the  discharge  of  the  present  and 
future  duties  of  his  profession,  it  may  be  sufficient 
in  this  place  to  state,  that  he  carefully,  elaborately, 
and  methodically  noted  down  878  cases,  as  they 
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came  before  him,  with  the  specific  details,  many  of 
which  filled  up  one,  two,  and  some,  three  folio 
pages.  Nor  was  this  all— he  wrote  several  lectures 
on  divinity,  and  also  on  philosophy  ; three  or  four, 
if  not  more  of  the  latter,  he  delivered  before  select 
audiences  at  the  Music  Hall,  in  Sheffield.  It  may 
be  further  added,  that  he,  with  other  pious  youths, 
devised  a plan  for  visiting  the  poor  and  afflicted 
members  of  the  Nether  Chapel  congregation;  which 
plan  was  drawn  up  by  himself,  and  for  some  time 
acted  upon  by  him  and  his  juvenile  companions, 
with  considerable  advantage.  He  likewise  wrote  a 
great  many  letters,  chiefly  of  a religious  kind.  These 
engagements,  combined  with  those  duties  that  de- 
volved upon  him  in  the  Infirmary,  will,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, satisfy  the  reader  that  he  was  no  idler. 

I shall  now  lay  before  the  reader  such  a selec- 
tion of  extracts  from  the  epistolary  and  other  re- 
mains of  my  late  beloved  son,  as  may  seem  appro- 
priate to  this  section  of  the  narrative.  Can  it  be 
necessary  for  a Christian  father  to  apologize  to  a 
single  reader  for  the  introduction  of  letters  to  my- 
self— breathing  as  they  do  so  much  of  the  spirit  of 
filial  gratitude  and  pious  sentiment?  To  those 
parents  who  have  never  known  the  unalloyed  hap- 
piness of  such  an  intercourse  as  that  which  a mys- 
terious Providence  has  suspended  between  my  late 
son  and  myself,  no  explanation,  it  is  probable, 
could  reconcile  them  to  the  style  of  some  of  these 
extracts ; to  others,  whom  like  circumstances  may 
have  blessed  with  similar  experience,  whether  cut 
off,  or  continued,  no  remarks  can  be  necessary  to 
render  acceptable  these  pious  effusions : — 

“ Sheffield,  July  8th,  1823. 

“ My  dear  Father, — To  write  to  the  nearest 
and  dearest  and  best  of  friends,  after  so  short  an 
c 2 
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absence,  I find  rather  a difficult  task;  though  this, 

I am  assured,  arises  not  from  any  weakness  of  af- 
fection, or  enervation  of  feeling,  but  from  an  un- 
avoidable poverty  of  substance  and  matter  for 
writing. 

“ Such  a remark,  my  dear  father,  you  will  easily 
observe,  bears  allusion  alone  to  the  comparatively 
small  and  narrow  concerns  of  this  life,  and  that  it 
can  possess  neither  truth  nor  meaning  when  ap- 
plied to  the  affairs  of  the  soul  and  of  a boundless 
eternity.  Whenever  I direct  the  eye  of  my  mind 
to  these  objects,  even  though  it  should  be  but  for  a 
moment,  I discover  a space  and  a field  of  operation 
that  is  unlimited,  in  comparison  whereof  my  capa- 
cities seem  but  a small  speck  or  a point,  and  on 
which  all  I can  say  or  think  is  totally  swallowed  up 
and  lost. 

“ With  regard  to  the  present  situation,  you  can- 
not suppose  that  I should  be  enabled  to  say  much. 
As  yet,  nothing  that  I have  hitherto  met  with  has 
given  me  just  cause  of  complaint  or  of  disappoint- 
ment. Every  thing,  on  the  contrary,  goes  on  well. 
Dr.  Ernest  is  kind,  tender,  and  obliging.  I enjoy 
every  comfort  in  the  house,  and  my  labour  in  the 
drug-shop  is  not  hard.  This  day,  (Tuesday,)  has 
been  most  so.  We  have  had,  within  the  space  of 
five  hours,  (from  nine  o’clock  till  two,)  no  less  than 
300  out-patients  to  attend  to,  all  of  whom  require 
a week’s  supply  of  medicines,  which  it  is  my  busi- 
ness, along  with  the  other  young  man,  to  prepare. 
All  which  is  independent  of  our  ordinary  and  ac- 
customed employ  in  connexion  with  the  in-patients 
of  the  Infirmary.  During  the  few  days  which  I 
have  been  here,  I have  been  in  the  very  heart  of 
surgery,  and  already  in  the  space  of  a week,  I have 
witnessed  various  operations,  all  of  which,  how- 
ever, I have  borne  with  tolerable  fortitude.” 
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“Sheffield,  August,  182$. 

“ My  dear  Father, — It  was  matter  ol  re- 
gret, when  I last  met  you  in  Sheffield,  that  we  had 
no  opportunity  of  longer  conversing  with  each 
other,  either  of  the  things  of  the  present,  or  those 
of  a future  and  eternal  world.  But  I trust  that 
regret  and  disappointment  will  be  amply  compen- 
sated by  the  enjoyment  of  a higher  and  nobler  com- 
munion with  Him  who  is  invisible.  ' For  truly 
our  fellowship  and  our  communion  is  with  the  Fa- 
ther and  with  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ.’ 

“ It  will  be  pleasant  for  you  to  hear,  with  regard 
to  my  situation  here,  that  all  yet  continues  to  go 
on  well.  The  advantages  are,  indeed,  pre-eminent 
and  inestimable;  and  it  is  but  an  act  of  the  most 
imperative  and  deserving  gratitude  shewn  in  the 
first  place  in  my  feeling  here  the  gracious  impulse 
and  direction  of  a guardian  Providence  ; and  se- 
condarily, my  high,  lasting,  and  indelible  obliga- 
tions to  the  instrument  that  Providence  has  em- 
ployed and  empowered  to  place  me  here.  But  I 
say  no  more  here.  You,  my  dear  father,  will  agree 

with  me  that,  in  this  case,  ‘To  God  belongs  all  the 
, ° 

praise. 

“ The  intelligence  you  communicate  concerning 
*****  has,  indeed,  gladdened  my  heart;  and  more 
especially  so,  because,  when  at  school,  he  was  a 
lad  of  very  low  intelligence  and  light  conduct  and 
manners.  It  is,  indeed,  delightful  for  me  to  hear 
of  another  wanderer  being  brought  into  the  told 
of  the  Great  Shepherd  — of  another  son  being 
adopted  into  the  family  of  heaven,  and  of  another 
gem  being  added  to  the  mediatorial  crown  of  the 
Redeemer.  How  will  it  delight  me  if,  as  you  say, 
when  he  passes  through  Sheffield,  he  will  come  to 
see  me,  to  hear  of  Jesus  and  his  love,  of  God  and 
heaven,  from  one  out  of  whose  lips  I well  remem- 
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ber  1 never  heard  other  words  flow  than  those  of 
folly,  vanity,  and  sin.  We  may,  indeed,  look  at 
each  other  with  earnestness  and  say,  ‘ We,  who 
were  once  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel, 
and  strangers  to  the  covenant  of  promise,  are  now 
made  fellow-citizens  of  the  Lamb,  and  of  the 
household  of  God.’  Yes,  my  father,  such  meet- 
ings in  this  world  are  anticipated  with  pleasure ; 
but  with  how  much  more  and  surpassing  delight 
are  they  awaited  in  another  and  a better  world, 
where  we  shall  be  transformed  into  the  likeness  of 
the  Saviour,  and  see  Him  as  He  is.” 

“ My  dear  Father, — There  is  something  par- 
ticularly pleasing  and  instructive  in  an  anecdote 
which  I have  heard  related  of  two  intimate  friends 
at  a distance  from  each  other,  who  agreed  at 
a certain  point  of  time  every  night  to  look  at 
the  moon  together,  in  order  to  awaken  the  sensibi- 
lities of  friendship,  and  cement  that  affection  they 
had  previously  entertained  for  each  other. 

“ Such  was  the  mode  which  men  of  the  world 
used  for  the  cultivation  of  friendship.  It  pleases 
me,  my  dear  father,  to  consider  that  the  friendship 
of  Christians  at  a distance  is  cemented  by  the  re- 
ciprocal earnestness  of  their  prayers  and  supplica- 
tions in  each  others  behalf  at  a throne  of  grace; 
and  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  mediator  of  the  new 
covenant,  is  the  object  on  which  they  both  gaze 
and  contemplate, — that  Jesus,  who  is  the  author 
of  the  faith,  and  joy,  and  hope  of  both ; and  in 
whose  service  and  communion  they  both  delight 
continually  to  dwell.  Before  his  throne  they  bow  ; 
his  presence  they  enjoy,  his  love  they  feel  animat- 
ing, and  inspiring  their  breasts;  and  under  the  as- 
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surance  and  enjoyment  of  that  love,  they  calmly 
and  gladly  anticipate  the  day  of  triumphant  union 
and  communion  in  his  presence  in  heaven. 

# # * * 

I think  I mentioned  to  you  when  I saw  you  last, 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  my  books  over. 

1 do  indeed  feel  a want  of  many  of  them.  It  per- 
haps may  be  well  to  make  a list  of  them.  I shall 
mention  the  books  on  Divinity  first: — Bishop  Hall, 
(who,  of  all  the  writers  we  have,  is  my  favourite;) 
Gill’s  Body  of  Divinity  ; Buck’s  Theological  Dic- 
tionary ; Marshall’s  Sanctification ; Owen  on  In- 
dwelling Sin  ; Edward’s  on  the  Will ; Sturm’s  Re- 
flections; Rodgers  on  Melancholy;  Beveridge’s 
Private  Thoughts  ; with  any  others  you  may  think 
useful  and  proper.  Parkhurst’s  Greek  Lexicon, 
with  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  works  you  can  find, 
particularly  Turretin,  and  Calvin’s  Institutions. 

“ Sheffield,  April  13,  182L 
“ My  dear  Father, — The  funeral  sermon  on 
occasion  of  the  death  of  the  amiable  and  excellent 
young  lady,  of  whom  you  have  some  knowledge 
already,  was  preached  by  our  minister,  Mr.  Smith, 
on  the  last  Sabbath  evening,  to  one  of  the  most 
crowded  audiences  I ever  saw.  The  sermon  was  in 
the  usual  style  of  the  preacher — powerful,  pathetic, 
eloquent,  and  faithful.  But  he  was  evidently  strug- 
gling throughout  with  feelings  of  the  most  acute 
sorrow  and  regret;— and  who  indeed,  that  knew  a 
young  lady  of  such  bloom  and  promise — one  who 
seemed  so  likely  to  prove  a most  zealous,  eminent, 
and  devoted  Christian,  a bright  ornament  to  the 
Church  and  of  her  sex — to  see  such  an  one,  I say, 
snatched  from  her  sphere  of  usefulness,  and  the 
bright  prospects  that  surrounded  her,  and  her  eyes 
suddenly  closed  in  death,  but  must  have  felt  sen- 
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timents  of  most  poignant  grief?  But  that  giief 
can  only  be  adequately  felt  by  those  who  had  seen 
her,  who  knew  her,  and  conversed  with  her.  She 
has,  however,  I have  no  doubt,  made  a most  bles- 
sed and  glorious  exchange : she  has  rested  from 
her  labours,  she  has  entered  into  peace,  and  her 
works  do  follow  her.  Who  can  conceive,  my  dear 
father,  of  the  inexpressible  joys  and  raptures  this 
holy  soul  enjoyed  before  her  departure  from  the 
body  ? It  was  after  a long  continued  delirium  and 
insensibility  which  had  rested  upon  her,  that  the 
glorious  light  of  reason,  and  of  the  sun  of  right- 
eousness together,  burst  in  upon  her,  so  that,  in 
the  agonies  of  death,  she  opened  her  eyes,  and 
lifted  up  her  hands  and  exclaimed,  ‘ O,  my  sister  ! 
what  beauty,  what  glory  I see  !’  and  then,  in  tri- 
umph, ‘ Hosanna  ! Hosanna  ! Hosan — !’  and 
expired.  Here  we  may  conceive  that  heaven  and 
all  its  glories  opened  upon  her  view,  and  that  while, 
with  one  foot  on  the  swelling  Jordan,  and  the  other 
on  the  heavenly  Canaan,  she  was  just  coming  in 
contact,  as  Mr.  Smith  said  on  Sabbath  evening, 
with  the  spiritual  and  glorified  angels  who  waited 
to  bear  her  away ; and  that  she  heard  heavenly 
music,  and  beheld  the  king  in  his  glory,  and  the 
exalted  Saviour,  with  all  his  redeemed  worshippers 
around  the  throne.  Is  not  the  memory  of  such  a 
death,  my  dear  father,  indeed  blessed  ?” 

How  earnestly,  while  engaged  professionally  in 
dispensing  medicines  for  the  relief  of  the  bodily 
ailments  of  the  numerous  patients  at  the  Infirmary, 
his  ardent  spirit  was  breathing  its  desires  to  be 
useful  in  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  his  fellow 
men,  will  be  apparent  from  the  following  extract 
of  a letter  to  his  mother : — 
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“ Infirmary,  August  4,  1824. 

“ My  dear  Mother, — I am  reminded  very 
forcibly,  amid  the  callings  and  engagements  of  this 
ever  busy  world,  of  that  near,  important,  and  de- 
lightful relationship  in  which  I stand  to  you,  and 
of  the  obligation  which  hence  presses  upon  me,  of 
occasionally,  as  time  and  circumstances  shall  re- 
quire, writing  to  you,  to  express  and  to  unfold  the 
feelings  and  the  sentiments  of  my  mind.  I do  so 
at  present  with  the  greater  propriety  and  pleasure, 
as  it  is  long — very  long  since  such  an  opportunity 

was  afforded,  or  rather  improved  for  the  purpose. 

# # # # 

“ But  I will  turn  from  this  uninteresting  style  of 
apology,  my  dear  mother,  and  direct  my  thoughts 
and  my  pen  to  more  interesting  subjects.  The  ob- 
ligation is  upon  me,  as  it  was  formerly  upon  the 
prophet,  when  the  Spirit  said  unto  him,  ‘ Cry 
and  he  said,  ‘ What  shall  I cry  ?’  So  I say  to  the 
obligation  laid  upon  me,  * What  shall  I write?’ 
Shall  it  not  be,  then,  in  the  first  place,  my  dear 
mother,  to  record  the  loving  kindness  and  tender 
compassion  of  our  gracious  God,  which  have  led 
me  to,  and  sustained  and  blessed  me  in  my  present 
situation?  of  that  God,  who  has  amply  provided 
for  all  my  spiritual  and  temporal  wants,  and  still 
enables  me,  though  far  remote  from  the  haven  of  a 
parent’s  bosom,  and  afloat  alone  on  the  tempestu- 
ous ocean  of  life,  to  stay  my  soul  on  Him,  as  my 
guide  and  counsellor,  father  and  friend — still  to 
hold  on  my  way,  rejoicing  in  the  Christian  life. 
For  all  these  special  and  undeserved  mercies,  my 
soul  would  be  unfeignedly  thankful ; and  under  a 
deep  consciousness  of  my  utter  unworthiness  of 
them  all,  I would  exclaim  with  devout  and  humble 
David,  * What  shall  I render  to  the  Lord  for  all 
his  benefit  towards  me;’  and  again,  ‘ what  is. 
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man  ?’  What  am  I,  that  the  Lord  should  regard 
me,  4 or  the  Son  of  man,  that  He  should  visit  me  ?’ 
And  while  I thus  rejoice  in  past  mercies  bestowed, 
and  in  their  continuance  at  the  present  time,  I 
would  commit  myself,  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  into 
his  hands  for  the  future  ; and  I would  pray — 4 Be 
thou,  Oh  Lord  ! the  guide  of  my  youth.’  Oh  ! 
4 sanctify  me  wholly  by  thy  truth  4 Teach  me 
by  thy  spirit:’  4 Guide  me  by  thy  counsel,  and  at 
length  receive  me  to  thy  glory.’  And  will  not  the 
Lord  hear  my  prayer,  my  dear  mother  ? I offer 
it,  I trust,  in  faith  ; and  I ground  the  hope  of  my 
being  accepted  and  answered  on  the  finished  work 
of  his  son  Jesus.  And  can  my  soul  fall  while  it 
rests  here?  No,  surely.  It  is  impossible.  Let 
this,  then,  be  my  language — 

“ My  faith  shall  bear  my  spirit  up  ; 

A faithful  and  unchanging  God, 

Lays  the  foundation  for  my  hope 

In  oaths,  and  promises,  and  blood.” 

For  though  I yet  so  far  rejoice,  I have  much  need 
also  to  droop  and  mourn.  The  little  experience 
which  I have  testifies  to  me,  as  indeed  I always  ex- 
pected it  would  do,  that  this  world  is  not  my  rest ; 
that  it  is  not  my  home.  This  is  a painful  truth, 
and  yet  it  must  be  borne  in  all  its  severity  by  the 
true  Christian.  Oh  ! may  its  practical  impression 
on  my  heart  induce  and  stimulate  me  to  seek  a 
city  which  hath  foundations,  whose  builder  and 
maker  is  God.  But  I must  not  at  all  repine,  my 
dear  mother;  for  though  oftentimes  my  spiritual 
enemies  struggle  hard  against  me,  and  the  world 
tempts,  and  my  corrupt  heart  would  be  tempted  to 
sin,  I must  remember  that  I have  my  station  in 
life  to  fulfil,  and  duties  to  perform ; that  I have 
the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  the  whole  human  race 
as  the  object  of  my  solicitude  and  exertion, — the 
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honour  and  glory  of  God  as  my  aim,  and  the  best 
interest  of  my  own  immortal  soul  all  in  prospect — 
all  most  deeply  involved  in  my  concern.  Oh  ! 
may  I then  in  my  day  and  generation  live  to  be 
useful — live  to  be  useful  in  the  highest,  the  noblest, 
the  most  glorious  manner  in  which  the  sanctified 
energies  of  the  immortal  soul  can  be  exerted  in 
the  salvation  of  souls.  Oh  ! that  to  this  object  I 
might  bend  all  the  strength  of  my  affections,  and 
my  powers.  Oh  ! that  I might  be  endued  for  this 
end  with  all  the  graces  and  gifts  of  the  spirit — 
with  some  of  the  distinguishing  excellencies  and 
perfections  that  adorned  and  glorified  our  blessed 
Saviour  when  on  earth — with  the  mighty  zeal  and 
invincible  perseverance  of  a Paul — that  best  and 
most  faithful  of  missionaries — and  with  that  holy 
zeal  and  burning  love  which  characterized  such  de- 
voted men  as  Brainerd  and  Henry  Martyn  in  the 
missionary  cause,  who  have  not  long  since  rested 
from  their  labours.” 


“ Friday,  Aug.  7th,  1824. 

“ My  dear  Father.  — As  I have  neither  seen 
you  nor  heard  from  you  for  a fortnight  I am  na- 
turally led  to  conclude  either  that  you  have  been 
out  of  health,  or  that  your  engagements  with  the 
college  are  such  as  to  hinder  you  from  visiting 
Sheffield,  or  sparing  time  to  write  to  me. 

“ But  I am  persuaded,  my  dear  father,  that 
wherever  or  however  you  have  been,  you  are  well 
employed.  Your  great  Master’s  cause  and  interests 
I know  and  am  well  aware  lie  near  to  your  heart, 
and  I also  know  that  for  their  prosperity  and  ad- 
vancement you  are  willing  to  employ,  yea,  and  do 
employ  your  warmest  affections'  and  your  noblest 
powers.  Nor  would  I be  so  selfish  and  foolish  as 
to  desire  or  request  you  to  descend  frequently  from 
the  elevated  mount  on  which  you  stand  in  the  ser- 
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vice  of  Christ  and  in  communion  with  Him,  into 
this  busy  world  of  care  and  anxiety  ; and  much 
less  to  me  and  my  comparatively  little  and  trifling 
affairs.  But  I thank  you,  and  still  I can  never 
sufficiently  return  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  I owe 
for  all  that  unvaried  and  unbounded  kindness  and 
tender  and  intense  regard  for  my  best  interests, 
both  spiritual  and  eternal,  which  yon  have  ever 
manifested,  and  which  still  continues  the  same, 
‘ without  variableness  or  shadow  of  turning.’  And 
it  is  often  a source  of  anxiety  to  me,  that  I can  do 
no  more  than  attest  it  in  words.  To  do  more 
must  be  reserved  for  the  time  when  I shall  be  set- 
tled in  life,  and  when  the  energies  of  my  mind 
shall  be  brought  into  full  play  and  operation — but 
the  Lord’s  will  must  be  done  concerning  me. 

“ It  rejoices  my  heart,  my  dear  father,  to  have 
it  to  say  that,  God  still  continues  to  be  gracious 
towards  me.  My  situation,  I still  continue  in- 
creasingly to  like,  and  our  profession  to  follow 
with  delight.  Things  continue  to  go  on  as  well 
as  could  be  reasonably  expected,  and  though  oc- 
casional trials  and  vexations  mingle  with  my  cup 
of  happiness,  I am  not  on  this  account  unduly 
depressed  or  discouraged ; as  I am  enabled  to  re- 
pose myself  on  the  Almighty  ‘Jehovah,  in  whom 
is  everlasting  strength,’  and  to  cast  my  care  upon 
Him, — to  commit  the  keeping  of  my  soul — all  my 
concerns  and  interests,  for  time  and  for  eternity 
into  his  hands.  I glory  in  this  assurance  which 
my  soul  possesses ; and  I care  not  for  the  frowns  of 
the  men  of  this  world,  nor  for  the  ridicule  they 
would  put  upon  me  for  my  religion.  Nor  is  there 
any  thing,  my  dear  father,  in  my  religion  to  be 
ashamed  of.  No,  nor  will  I be  ashamed  of  it — 

‘ I’d  not  exchange  my  blest  estate 

For  all  the  world  calls  good  or  great.” 

And  as  I speak  in  the  strength  of  my  God,  I wil^ 
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not  be  seduced  by  its  pleasures  nor  terrified  by  its 
frowns  to  forsake  Him  whom  my  soul  loveth.  I 
am  engaged  in  the  best  of  causes — I have  the  best 
of  friends.  I have  the  most  glorious  prospects  in 
view,  and  I will  not  be  discouraged.” 

“Sheffield  Infirmary,  Nov.  14,  1824. 

“ My  dear  Mother. — * ****** 

While  I am  writing,  I am  labouring  under  great 
bodily  weakness,  induced  by  a slight  attack  of  fever 
with  which  the  hand  of  Providence  was  pleased  to 
visit  me  yesterday,  so  that  I was  hindered  the  en- 
joyment of  meeting  with  the  people  of  God  on  two 
of  the  latter  services  of  the  sacred  Sabbath.  But  I 
am  happy  to  state  that,  by  the  use  of  suitable  re- 
medies, I am,  as  we  speak,  ‘coming  round  again.’ 
I have  found,  indeed,  in  this  short  and  compara- 
tively slight  attack,  that  afflictions  are  not  joyous 
but  grievous.  I wish  I could  say  with  equal  as- 
surance, that  they  worked  out  for  me  a far  more 
exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory.  But  I 
must  candidly  acknowledge  that,  in  these  visita- 
tions, my  faith  in  God  and  in  the  strength  and 
sufficiency  of  the  Redeemer  is  not  by  any  means 
in  vigorous  exercise.  I found  yesterday  that  I was 
left  almost  comfortless.  But,  however,  I know 
well  that  frames  and  feelings  are  not  to  be  regarded 
as  infallible  tests  and  criteria  of  the  true  and  ge- 
nuine state  of  the  Christian  character ; I was,  I 
trust,  enabled  to  cast  myself  on  Christ,  if  not  in 
triumph  and  exultation,  at  least  in  hope.  And  I 
do  trust  that  as  I have  been  raised  from  the  bed  of 
languishing,  it  will  be  to  praise  the  great  deliverer, 
and  in  my  future  life  to  live  nearer  to  Him,  and 
spend  myself  more  to  the  divine  honour  and  glory. 
If  I had  not  hoped  that  this  should  be  the  case 
after  my  recovery,  I could  rather  have  prayed  and 
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desired,  my  dear  mother,  that  the  affliction,  had  it 
been  God’s  will,  might  have  terminated  in  death, 
that  I might  thus  have  departed  to  be  with  Christ 
which  is  far  better. 

“ I had  occasion  in  a letter  which  I wrote  about 
a week  since  to  my  father,  to  tell  him  of  a 
most  interesting  meeting  which  was  held  about  a 
fortnight  ago,  in  Queen-street  Chapel,  in  our  town, 
oh  the  occasion  of  the  ordination  of  a missionary  to 
South  Africa,  and  of  which  you  must  have  no 
doubt  heard.  I shall  remember  this  most  interest- 
ing meeting  to  the  day  of  my  death.  The  only 
painful  feeling  connected  with  it  is  the  prospect  of 
the  sufferings  and  trials  which  the  devoted  young 
man  of  God  will  be  called  to  endure  in  thus  quit- 
ting all  that  is  near  and  dear  to  him,  and  going 
into  a land  of  strangers.  But,  no,  I am  wrong  ; 
his  joys  will  be  more  than  his  sorrows.  It  is  for 
Jesus  that  he  thus  endures  these  pains,  and  makes 
these  sacrifices ; and  the  promises  of  that  same 
Jesus  will  be  the  strength  and  safeguard  of  his  soul. 
And  while  he  sees  ignorant  and  degraded  heathen 
men,  by  his  instrumentality,  brought  to  a know- 
ledge of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  it  will  be  a 
source  of  unspeakable  joy  and  triumph,  which,  in 
part,  he  will  be  blest  to  realize  on  earth  ; not  in  its 
fulness  or  perfection  till  he  sees  them  safely  brought 
with  him  to  glory — then,  his  bliss  will  be  complete, 
uninterrupted  and  eternal.” 

Previously  to  leaving  home,  and  being  placed 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Ernest,  my  son  had  com- 
menced a work,  uncommon,  certainly,  as  an  exer- 
cise for  youthful  ingenuity,  but  peculiarly  suited  to 
the  turn  of  his  pious  and  contemplative  mind  at 
this  period  : the  undertaking  in  question  was,  a 
Commentary  on  the  Psalms  of  David.  On  read- 
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ing  this  statement,  the  grave  divine  and  the  flippant 
youth  will,  probably,  be  alike  disposed  to  smile, 
though  on  different  grounds,  at  the  adventurousness 
of  the  idea.  This  work,  so  far  from  presently 
palling  on  his  spiritual  taste,  or  growing  wearisome 
on  his  hands,  was  carried  on,  even  after  his  intro- 
duction to  the  Infirmary  ; and  in  its  collective 
form,  presents  a regular  series  of  dissertations  at 
great  length  (sometimes  several  pages  to  a verse,) 
upon  the  Psalms,  from  the  1st  to  the  8th  inclusive. 
To  the  third  volume  of  the  manusucript  of  this 
work,  is  prefixed  a sort  of  introductory  notice,  in 
the  shape  of  a dedication  to  an  individual,  whose 
name  is  so  identified  with  the  introduction,  that  a 
few  words  in  reference  to  the  circumstance  appear 
indispensable. 

Not  far  from  Brampton,  there  was  a respectable 
ladies’  boarding  school,  between  one  of  the  pupils 
of  which  and  my  son  an  intimacy  took  place,  at 
some  period  during  the  seven  years  he  remained 
with  Mr.  Moorhouse.  On  the  propriety  or  impro- 
priety of  such  attachments  in  general,  I need  not 
make  any  remarks;  the  blessing  of  heaven  has 
sometimes  overruled  them  to  the  highest  earthly 
happiness  of  the  parties  ; and  sometimes  they  have 
been  the  fruitful  sources  of  mischief  and  misery  in 
almost  every  form.  In  the  present  instance,  how- 
ever, it  is  with  gratitude  I record  the  fact,  that 
Providence  appears  to  have  designed  that  this  early 
settlement  of  my  dear  son’s  affections  upon  an  ob- 
ject so  peculiarly  worthy  and  suitable,  should  prove 
one  of  the  richest  earthly  sources  of  his  comfort, 
and  encouragement,  not  only  amidst  the  various 
occupations  of  his  short  life,  but  during  his  last 
illness,  and  in  the  hour  of  death.  His  strong  and 
inviolable  fidelity  to  this  beloved  object  of  his  af- 
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fections,  served  not  only  as  a natural  spur  to  his 
emulation,  but  as  a safeguard  against  many  of  those 
dangers  to  which  a young  man,  whether  with  or 
without  religion,  whose  feelings  hang  loosely  about 
him,  is  frequently  exposed — in  the  medical  profes- 
sion, especially.  With  him  the  moral  obligation, 
growing  up  with  this  attachment,  was  so  strong, 
steady,  and  binding,  that  I believe  death  only 
dissolved  prematurely  a connexion,  which,  had 
health  and  strength  permitted,  would  at  that  time, 
but  under  a more  definite  name,  and  in  a closer 
degree,  have  been  cemented  beyond  the  danger  of 
any  other  dissolution.  I allude  to  this  delicate 
subject  here  and  elsewhere,  in  justice  to  its  own 
importance:  as  a professor  of  religion,  it  may 
well  be  supposed  that  I should  pass  it  over  with 
but  few  and  slight  touches,  but  as  a father  nar- 
rating the  incidents  in  the  life  of  a departed 
son,  I should  not  act  with  candour  if  I did  not  ex- 
plicitly record  that  that  son’s  character  was  itself 
harmonized  and  improved  by  the  connection  in 
question.  The  following  is  the  introduction  above 
alluded  to  : — 

DEDICATION. 

“ If  there  be  any  propriety  in  a formal  dedica- 
tion to  any  person  of  the  following  feeble  efforts  of 
youthful  genius,  to  whom  can  I be  so  properly  di- 
rected, as  to  her  whom  I esteem  above  every  earthly 
object.  To  you,  then,  my  dearest  Eliza,  is  dedi- 
cated the  following  attempt  at  a commentary  on 
the  Psalms  of  David.  It  is  quite  needless  for  me 
here  to  enter  at  large  into  a detail  of  the  motives 
and  circumstances  which  first  led  me  at  so  early, 
and  consequently  at  so  inexperienced  an  age,  to 
commence  an  effort  of  the  kind,  commonly  and 
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properly,  no  doubt,  as  it  is  said,  a province  of  the 
more  aged,  wise,  and  experienced  divines;  only, 

I would  observe,  that  what  I have  thus  composed, 
has  not  been  penned  under  the  arrogant  impres- 
sion of  supplying  any  supposed  want  of  commen- 
taries on  the  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel — or  still  less 
of  adding  any  thing  valuable  to  the  productions 
of  preceding  writers ; what  I have  thus  per- 
formed, has  been  done  for  the  purpose  of  my  own 
immediate  spiritual  and  intellectual  improvement, 
as  a sort  of  occasional  devotional  exercise ; and  I 
may  truly  declare  that  from  nothing  have  I de- 
rived more  eminent  and  real  advantage.  The 
Psalms  of  David  have  been  universally  admired, 
independently  of  their  peculiar  and  pre-eminent 
excellencies  as  divinely  inspired  writing,  by  the 
wise  and  good  of  all  ages.  There  is  such  a charm- 
ing variety  of  subjects  brought  before  our  view  in 
them,  that  they  afford  unceasing  entertainment, 
and  thus  gratify  our  reasonable  curiosity,  while 
they  inevitably  profit  the  mind  of  every  serious  and 
diligent  reader,  by  the  overpowering  solemnity  and 
importance  of  the  truths  exhibited  in  them,  and  by 
the  beautiful  and  masterly  manner  in  which  they 
are  unfolded  to  view.  They  should  therefore  be 
regarded  as  forming,  at  the  same  time,  a system  of 
sound  doctrine,  and  also,  in  the  words  of  Bishop 
Hooker,  a e Manual  of  Devotion.’  May  you, 
therefore,  my  dear  Eliza,  diligently  study  and  me- 
ditate on  these  writings ; for  they  are  capable,  as 
they  have  proved  in  many  instances,  under  the 
influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit’s  teaching,  of  making 
you  wise  unto  salvation  ; and,  that  such  may  be 
their  saving  efficacy  on  your  soul,  is  the  constant 
wish  and  fervent  prayer  to  God,  of  your  most  ar- 
dent and  devoted  friend.” 
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As  indicative  of  the  pious  strain  which  runs 
through  the  whole  of  this  commentary,  I cannot 
forbear  giving  the  following  extract : — 

“ Psalm  viii. — Introductory  Remarks. 

“ This  psalm,  though  very  brief,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  sublime  compositions  of  King 
David ; it  is  a sort  of  recitation  of  some  of  the  most 
wonderful  displays  which  universal  creation  affords 
of  the  attributes  and  perfections  of  God.  David 
delighted  to  engage  in  the  contemplation  of  such 
subjects.  His  mind  was  naturally,  as  we  may 
judge  from  the  prevailing  style  and  structure  of  his 
writings,  of  a lofty  and  comprehensive  character, 
and  what  had  been  in  his  earlier  days  peculiarly 
favourable  to  the  full  exercise  of  such  a mind  no 
doubt  was  his  situation  as  a shepherd.  He  had 
then  abundant  and  most  delightful  opportunities 
for  solemn  musing  and  meditation  ; for  above  his 
head  there  was  constantly  spread  the  azure  canopy 
of  heaven — by  day,  occupied  with  the  sun  shining 
in  his  strength  and  glory,  and  by  night  studded 
all  over  with  glorious  worlds,  and  illumined  by  the 
pale,  silvery  moonlight  — around  him,  on  every 
hand,  in  richest  profusion,  were  spread  the  won- 
ders of  Nature  and  the  bounties  of  Providence  : — 
mountains,  in  the  farther  prospect,  lifted  up  their 
giant  heads,  silently  proclaiming  the  Divine  Power 
that  created  them : while  the  herds  and  flocks, 
now  bleating  and  anon  grazing  on  their  surface, 
charmingly  enlivened  the  scene.  Here,  too,  before 
his  eyes,  undoubtedly  were  spread  the  mingled  sce- 
nery of  forests,  waving  in  solemn  grandeur  the 
praise  of  their  Creator.  Plains  and  vallies,  rich 
and  fruitfully  enamelled  with  golden  corn,  or 
green  herbage,  intersected  by  majestic  rivers,  or 
softly  meandering  streams.  While  he,  a spectator 
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of  these  ever-varying  scenes  of  splendour  and  of 
beauty,  from  the  brow  of  some  lofty  eminence, 
looks  upwards  and  downwards,  and  round  about 
him,  and  seeing  in  all  that  his  eyes  behold  the  vivid 
impressions  of  divine  power,  wisdom,  and  good- 
ness, becomes  exalted  in  the  feelings  and  sentiments 
of  his  mind,  and  is  full  of  God.  His  mind,  thus 
. early  and  warmly  impressed,  would  well  prepare 
him  for  the  use  of  that  majesty  and  loftiness  of  style, 
which  he  assumes  in  the  present  and  in  various 
other  psalms;  and  succeeding  days  and  years,  with 
the  varied  circumstances  and  events  of  his  experi- 
ence, would,  no  doubt,  tend  greatly  to  improve  and 
enlarge  his  mind — to  give  him  more  extensive  and 
enlightened  views  of  things,  and  thus  to  enable  him 
to  depict,  with  greater  beauty  and  perfection,  what 
he  had  seen.  So  here,  with  all  the  splendours  of 
creation  in  his  recollection,  reflecting  as  they  do 
the  glory  of  Him  who  created  them,  the  Psalmist 
takes  the  opportunity  of  penning  the  present  psalm, 
which  is  descriptive  of  them,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
interspersed  with  such  reflections  and  expressions 
of  admiration  and  praise,  as  the  grandeur  of  the 
scene  was  calculated  to  awaken  in  his  soul.” 

In  his  reflections  on  the  first  verse,  he  says, — 
“ The  Psalmist  introduces  the  subject  with  an  ex- 
clamation of  wonder  and  admiration  at  the  * excel- 
lency* of  the  Lord  Almighty,  and,  as  he  most 
emphatically  adds,  of  f his  or  our  Lord,’ — a mode 
of  expression  strongly  expressive  of  the  endearment 
of  that  name,  and  the  character  connected  there- 
with, to  his  own  heart,  as  also  to  all  the  faithful 
sons  of  God ; and  how  unspeakable  is  his  joy,  on 
invoking  that  ‘ name,’  heightened  from  so  cheering 
a consideration,  as  that  He  who  is  the  ‘ high  and 
lofty  One,’  who  is  the  great  Creator  of  all  things, 
the  Monarch  of  the  universe,  who  made  and  who 
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rules  over  the  works  of  his  hands,  is  at  the  same 
time  David’s  Lord — his  Father,  with  paternal  ten- 
derness, to  care  for  him,  to  be  his  constant,  unfail- 
ing Guide,  his  Friend,  and  his  portion  for  ever. 
There  are  many  highly  sublime  and  interesting 
aspects,  in  which  we  may  contemplate  the  excel- 
lency of  God,  as  displayed  in  c all  the  earth  but, 
perhaps,  the  one  peculiar  view  of  that  excellency, 
as  intended  by  the  Psalmist,  is  the  divine  conde- 
scension, which  is  so  universally  exercised  to  man 
in  particular,  and  which  evidently,  from  the  bene- 
fits it  confers,  and  the  unbounded  goodness  and 
kindness  it  displays,  tends  to  render  it  the  most 
estimable  and  the  most  endearing  of  the  divine 
perfections.  Those  loftier  and  more  astonishing 
attributes  of  the  divine  essence,  as  omnipotence, 
omniscience,  holiness,  &c.,  are  rather  calculated  to 
excite  our  feelings  of  profound  veneration  and  awe, 
while  those  of  condescension  and  of  mercy,  here 
referred  to,  strike  upon  our  gentler  emotions  of 
gratitude  and  love.  I shall  have  occasion  to  treat 
this  charming  subject  more  at  large,  when  I arrive 
at  some  of  the  following  verses  of  the  psalm ; so 
that  the  further  consideration  of  it  must  be  remitted 
to  that  place.  If,  however,  we  take  the  other  view 
of  the  subject,  and  explain  the  excellency  spoken 
of  in  allusion  to  the  beauties  and  glories  of  the  works 
of  this  lower  creation,  and  to  the  universal  senti- 
ment of  praise,  which  from  the  devout  contempla- 
tion of  them  is  produced  in  the  minds  of  holy  men, 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  we  shall  still  find  great 
beauty  in  the  passage.  For  God  is  equally  excel- 
lent in  the  physical  works  of  his  hands,  as  He  is  in 
the  moral  dispensations  of  his  goodness  and  mercy 
to  his  rational  creatures : both  being,  in  the  same 
way,  the  productions  of  the  One  infinitely  good  and 
excellent  mind.” 
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CHAPTER  III. 

HIS  ACTIVE  PIETY  WHILE  AT  THE  INFIRMARY A 

DANGEROUS  ILLNESS — SINGULAR  RECORD  OF  HIS 

MIND  DURING  DELIRIUM APPLICATION  OF  THE 

FORTIETH  PSALM. 

Few  persons  will  be  likely  to  suspect  the  writer  of 
sentiments  like  the  foregoing,  of  confining  his  re- 
ligion to  merely  sedentary  reflections  and  medita- 
tations ; and  still  less  can  there  be  found  an  indi- 
vidual who  was  acquainted  with  my  son  during  this 
period,  whether  in  the  Infirmary  or  out  of  it,  who 
must  not  feel  at  once  compelled  to  testify,  that  the 
youthful  commentator  was  likewise  the  active  and 
sedulous  student  in  his  profession — and  even  the 
zealous  preacher  of  the  Gospel ! 

I am  aware  that  some  of  my  readers  will  smile 
at  the  last  assertion,  as  at  best  implying  an  appro- 
priation of  time  and  attention  not  quite  compatible 
with  the  duties  of  his  situation.  “ How,  in  the 
name  of  wonder,”  some  will  inquire,  “ could  the 
stripling  run  about  preaching,  and  at  the  same  time 
fulfil  his  engagements  at  the  Infirmary?  If  this 
statement  be  correct,  surely  his  duties  there  must, 
at  least  have  been  neglected.”  In  a question  like 
the  one  before  us,  facts,  are  the  most  conclusive 
vouchers  of  character.  It  is  a fact,  that  for  about 
three  years,  my  son  did  go  out  into  the  neighbour- 
ing villages,  on  a Sunday  evening,  and  there  call 
upon  sinners  to  repent  of  and  turn  from  their  sins, 
and  seek  reconciliation  with  God  through  the 
merits  of  that  Saviour,  whose  love  he  felt  so  pre- 
cious in  his  own  soul.  It  is  a fact,  too,  that  no  in- 
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dividual,  either  within  or  without  the  establishment 
in  which  his  lot  was  cast,  had  ever  occasion  to  find 
fault  with  him  for  any  omission  or  neglect  of  duty, 
on  account  of  the  engagement  referred  to;  and  how 
far  that  engagement  was  from  interfering  with  his 
appropriate  studies  and  practice,  his  character  and 
labours  in  Sheffield,  and  honours  in  London,  suffi- 
ciently testify.  I was,  however,  so  much  afraid, 
lest  either  himself  or  the  religion  which  he  professed 
might  be  evil  spoken  of  on  this  account,  by  those 
who,  hating  the  profession  of  godliness  themselves, 
are  glad  to  make  a handle  of  any  thing  in  the  con- 
duct of  others,  which  does  not  square  with  their 
own  practices,  nor  the  common  practices  of  others, 
perhaps,  professing  the  same  religion,  that  it  was 
at  my  instance,  seconded  by  the  prudent  opinion 
of  his  pastor,  that  he  ultimately  desisted  from  an 
exercise,  not  only  profitable  to  his  own  soul,  but, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  useful  to  others. 

It  will  readily  be  supposed,  by  those  who  have 
obtained  like  precious  faith,  that  as  his  feelings 
were  sensibly  alive  to  the  value  of  their  souls  for 
whom  Christ  died,  that  he  would  not  neglect  to 
improve,  to  the  spiritual  advantage  of  his  patients, 
those  opportunities  which  his  professional  visits  and 
conversations  so  often  afforded  him.  This  he  did, 
and  all  who  know  him  will  admit,  that  his  delicate 
and  amiable  manners,  in  no  trifling  degree,  quali- 
fied him  for  administering  counsel  or  consolation 
to  the  sin-sick  or  fainting  mind,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  presented  such  medicines  as  might  be  pre- 
scribed for  the  recovery  of  bodily  health.  In  con- 
sequence of  conduct  like  this,  he  was  well  known 
to  and  highly  esteemed  by  various  poor  persons,  to 
whom  Christian  sympathy  led  him  to  pay  particular 
attention.  One  of  these  was  the  porter  of  the  In- 
firmary, who  died  toward  the  beginning  of  the  year 
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1825,  and  while  attending  upon  whom,  my  son 
caught  a disorder,  which  not  only  brought  him  to 
the  brink  of  the  grave,  but  supervened  a delirium, 
accompanied  by  phenomena  of  which  he  has  left  a 
curious  account,  written  at  my  request,  soon  after 
his  recovery.  His  own  account  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  this  disorder,  which  is  prefixed  to  the 
document  in  question,  will  be  the  best  introduction 
to  a more  particular  acquaintance  with  its  cha- 
racter;— 

<s  In  the  spring  of  the  year,  1825,  I was  visited 
with  severe  bodily  affliction.  The  causes  and  cir- 
cumstances preceding  it  I will  now  narrate  : — For 
some  time  I had  felt  considerable  lassitude  and  ex- 
haustion of  strength,  with  occasional  attacks,  after 
rather  more  than  ordinary  exercise  of  a palpita- 
tion of  the  heart.  At  this  time  I was  in  the  Shef- 
field General  Infirmary ; and  amongst  the  rest  of 
my  engagements  there,  I was  called  upon  to  visit 
the  porter  of  the  house,  who  a little  more  than  a 
week  before  the  25th  of  April,  (the  commencement 
of  my  affliction,)  was  seized  in  a most  violent  man- 
ner, with  erysipelas  of  the  head  and  face.  I had 
regularly  attended  him  twice  or  thrice  (sometimes 
more  frequently,)  every  day,  until  Saturday,  April 
23,  when  he  died.  On  the  following  Monday,  in  the 
evening,  not  feeling  myself  much  indisposed,  though 
not  quite  so  well  as  usual,  I went  out  to  see  a sick 
woman  labouring  under  general  dropsy,  whom  I 
had  several  times  visited  before:  and  I must  not 
omit  to  notice  here,  a highly  interesting  circum- 
stance, that  both  as  I went  and  as  I returned  from 
this  poor,  but  good  woman’s  house,  I felt  my  mind 
remarkably  and  unusually  comforted  while  medi- 
tating on  divine  things.  I seemed  to  be  this  even- 
ing most  unaccountably  drawn  out  to  holy  and 
heavenly  meditations ; I also  experienced  very  great 
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comfort  to  my  mind  while  conversing  with  this 
patient  on  the  state  and  prospects  of  her  soul — - 
while  reading  to  her  the  Scriptures,  and  praying 
with  her ; for  she  was  in  a happy  frame,  4 desir- 
ing,’ on  account  of  her  great  sufferings,  4 to  de- 
part and  to  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better.’ 

44  After  returning  home  from  this  visit,  I endea- 
voured to  take  a little  supper,  but  without  relish. 
I remember  remarking,  after  supper,  to  Mrs.  M., 
the  matron  of  the  Infirmary,  that  I did  not  feel 
well ; and  that  I added  some  time  afterwards,  that 
4 Poor  Richard,  the  porter,  is  gone;  perhaps  I 
may  be  the  next  person  you  may  see  carried  to  the 
grave.’  And  though  Mrs.  M.,  with  great  pro- 
priety, remonstrated  with  me  against  the  indul- 
gence of  such  gloomy  apprehensions,  I felt  within 
me  some  secret,  but  powerful  premonition'  of  ap- 
proaching danger:  nor  could  the  impression  by 
any  means  be  removed  from  my  mind. 

44  When  I went  to  bed  this  evening,  on  account 
of  the  unpleasant  symptoms  of  cold  which  I felt,  the 
proper  precautions  were  employed  ; and  after  rest- 
ing in  bed  a little,  I began  to  feel  better,  and  I fell 
asleep.  After  being  disturbed  by  unpleasant  dream- 
ing, I awoke  in  the  middle  of  the  night  with  a 
most  distressing  and  general  shivering  of  my  whole 
body.  On  making  known  my  situation,  I was  im- 
mediately attended  by  Dr.  Ernest,  the  house  sur- 
geon, and  the  nurse.  An  emetic  was  given,  and, 
after  its  due  operation,  I experienced  considerable 
relief.  Considerable  fever,  however,  supervened, 
and  continued  to  rage  with  increasing  violence  un- 
til evening,  when  it  somewhat  remitted.  I will 
diverge  for  a moment  from  the  course  of  narration 
to  notice,  that  on  the  evening  of  this  day,  as  I sat 
up  in  bed  a little  while,  for  my  mind  was  occupied 
in  a remarkable  manner  with  reflections  on  the 
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circumstances  of  the  children  of  Israel,  from  their 
departure  out  of  Egypt,  to  their  settlement  in  Ca- 
naan. The  scenes  of  their  varied  and  wonderous 
history  passed  before  my  mind  in  rapid,  but  regu- 
lar succession,  like  those  of  a beautiful  panorama ; 
but  this  elevated  state  of  feeling  was  not  to  continue 
long.  I became  wearied  with  this,  as  it  were  in- 
voluntary, effort  ol’mind,  and  was  much  worse  af- 
terwards. On  the  following  day  (Wednesday)  the 
febrile  symptoms  were  violent.  My  case  was  then 
observed  to  be  decidedly  a bilious  remitting  fever ; 
and  though  the  promptest  measures  were  adopted, 
it  seemed  as  if  nothing  that  was  done  produced 
any  beneficial  change.  It  was  on  this  day  that  my 
father  came  to  see  me,  and  with  great  fervency  and 
importunity  offered  prayer  to  God  in  my  behalf. 
On  the  Thursday  I was  still  worse;  fever  conti- 
nued to  rage  with  violence,  and  increased  in  the 
evening.  On  the  Friday,  the  last  day  that  my 
reason  and  senses  remained  perfect,  1 recollect  that 
several  Christian  friends  from  the  Nether  Chapel 
visited  me,  conversed  in  an  interesting  and  profit- 
able manner  on  divine  subjects,  and  in  a way  which 
proved  highly  consolatory  to  me.  From  the  time 
I was  visited  by  these  Christian  friends,  I lost  all 
recollection  of  every  thing  which  took  place;  I 
was  in  fact  totally  insensible  to  every  thing  around 
me.  It  was  on  this  evening,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  following  day,  that  the  erysipelas  made  its  ap- 
pearance on  my  face,  and  spread  with  great  rapi- 
dity. Now  it  is  from  this  time  that  I date  the 
commencement  of  that  series  of  awful  and  terrific 
scenes  which,  while  under  the  influence  of  delirium, 
were  successively  presented  to  my  mind,  and  which 
are  now  to  be  recorded.” 

The  record  to  which  the  foregoing  particulars 
are  introductory,  is,  as  may  easily  be  conceived,  of 
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a very  singular  character,  consisting,  in  fact,  of 
vivid  reminiscences,  of  what  he  had  conceived  to  be 
transpiring  in  a highly  delirious  state  of  mind,  dur- 
ing a period  of  upwards  of  eight  days  ! The  ma- 
nuscript comprises  thirty-two  closely  written  fools- 
cap pages;  and  particularises  in  detail,  several  as 
grotesque,  original,  and  appalling  pictures,  as  can 
well  be  conceived  to  have  been  exhibited  in  the 
phantasmagoria  of  a highly  diseased  imagination. 
As  it  has  been  said  with  much  truth,  that 

“ Dreams  are  the  children  of  our  waking  thoughts.” 

So  it  might  not,  perhaps,  be  very  difficult  to  refer 
the  prominent  features  of  this  strange  £<  vision  of 
disease,”  to  certain  recent  exercises  of  his  ardent 
thought  on  topies  at  that  time  agitating  the  publie 
mind,  or  affecting  his  own  experience.  It  would 
be  improper,  even  if  it  were  practicable,  to  give 
entire  the  narrative  thus  alluded  to  : — as  specimens 
sufficiently  fantastic  the  following  may  suffice : — 

“ When  I was  carried  down  the  stream  into  the 
river,  a strange  and  unaccustomed  scene  met  my 
view.  I thought  I saw  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  a high  wall  extending  close  along  its  side  to 
a considerable  distance  upwards  and  downwards; 
and  it  is  laughable  and  perhaps  almost  too  trifling 
to  relate  that,  on  the  top  of  this  wall  there  stood 
a quart  bottle,  and  beside  it  a man  apparently 
about  its  own  dimensions,  who  seemed  to  be  watch- 
ing the  bottle  with  continual  anxiety.  Upon 
glancing  down  the  large  river,  I was  rather  terri- 
fied to  see  that  it  widened  as  it  flowed  considerably, 
till  in  the  far  distance  it  presented  the  appearance 
of  an  ample  river  opening  into  the  sea.  At  the 
distance  of  about  a mile  on  this  river  below  where 
I lay  in  the  water,  there  were  numerous  large 
vessels  thickly  crowded,  with  passengers,  all  sailing 
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up,  apparently  towards  me.  At  this  moment,  my 
attention  was  directed  to  the  bottle  above-men- 
tioned, and  I was  informed  that  it  contained  a 
strong  acid  (vinegar).  I was  moreover  told  that 
the  river  consisted  entirely  of  a strong  alkaline  so- 
lution. Just  then  I saw  the  bottle  uncorked,  and 
a thick  stream  of  the  vinegar  continued  for  some 
time  to  gush  out  from  the  orifice  of  the  neck, 
and  falling  on  the  water,  somewhere  about  the 
vessels,  occasioned  an  instantaneous  and  most  fear- 
ful agitation  of  the  waters.  The  foam  or  spray 
produced  by  this  effervescence  rose  up  to  an  im- 
mense height,  and  speedily  covered  the  whole  of 
the  waters  to  a great  distance.  The  vessels,  I no- 
ticed, were  rolling  to  and  fro  in  dreadful  confusion  ; 
and  all  the  numerous  passengers  betokened  by  their 
indistinct  but  hurried  movements,  the  general  con- 
sternation which  prevailed.  Some  of  the  vessels 
were  dashed  on  the  high  rocks  which  skirted  the 
shore ; others  were  upset  by  the  violence  of  the 
waves,  and  sank  to  rise  no  more.  I saw  none 
which  arrived  in  safety.  They  all  perished.  By 
the  time  that  I had  witnessed  the  destruction  of 
the  vessels,  the  agitation  of  the  waters  had  reached 
the  place  where  I was  stationed.  Seized  with  ter- 
ror lest  I should  be  carried  into  the  broad  river  I 
strove  hard  to  raise  myself  from  out  the  water. 
But  I felt  immediately  my  utter  inability  to  do  so. 
After  several  successive  and  laborious  attempts  I 
sank  back  again,  and  lay,  in  my  own  idea  at  the 
time,  prostrate  on  my  back,  floating  down  with  the 
waters  of  the  river.  While  thus  floating  I came 
several  times  in  close  contact  with  the  river’s  bank 
and  attempted  to  get  on  shore;  but  all  in  vain. 
My  weakness  was  so  excessive  that  I could  not. 
The  further  I was  carried  down,  the  more  immi- 
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nent  and  terrible  the  danger  appeared  ; for  the 
river  widened  greatly;  the  rocks  appeared  to  grow 
higher  and  higher  on  either  side  ; and  my  weak- 
ness much  increased.  I was  more  than  all  dis- 
tressed to  find  myself,  as  I floated  along  with  the 
current,  surrounded  by  numbers  who  seemed  to  be 
in  the  same  miserable  and  helpless  situation  as  my- 
self. Some  were  groaning  and  crying  out  aloud  ; 
others  were  struggling  with  the  greatest  eagerness 
to  extricate  themselves  from  the  waters  ; others 
lay  almost  entirely  motionless  on  the  surface  of  the 
waves,  gasping  as  for  their  last  breath,  and  appa- 
rently dying  : and  some  who  passed  by  me  were 
totally  lifeless.  And  oh,  when  I saw  the  dead 
corpses  roll  before  me,  and  sometimes  touch  my 
body  as  they  passed,  who  can  realize,  even  in  fancy, 
the  horror  of  my  mind  ; especially  when  to  this  it  is 
added,  that  I had  no  other  hope  or  prospect 
before  me  but  of  struggling  or  battling  with  the 
tumultuous  waters  for  no  other  purpose  but  the 
sooner  to  hasten  my  own  death  !” 

The  foregoing  is  more  than  sufficient  to  shew 
into  what  a chaotic  state  even  a well-ordered  mind 
may  be  thrown,  when  the  Almighty  allows  the 
rational  faculties  to  be  suspended  by  disease. 

That  a visitation  like  that  just  described,  should 
have  left  a strong  impression  on  my  son’s  mind,  as 
well  as  upon  my  own,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
I received  him  on  his  recovery  almost  as  if  lie  had 
been  given  from  the  dead  to  my  prayers.  How  he 
commemorated  his  restoration  will  be  best  seen 
from  the  following  sentiments  which,  with  the  first 
three  verses  of  the  fortieth  psalm,  are  prefixed  to 
the  manuscript  above  described  : — 

<e<l.  I waited  patiently  for  the  Lord;  and  He 
inclined  unto  me,  and  heard  my  cry. 
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!<  ‘ 2.  He  brought  me  up  also  out  of  an  horrible 
pit,  out  of  the  miry  clay,  and  set  my  feet  upon  a 
rock,  and  established  my  goings. 

“ ‘ 3.  And  He  hath  put  a new  song  in  my 
mouth,  even  praise  unto  our  God:  many  shall  see 
it,  and  fear,  and  trust  in  the  Lord.’ 

“ Whatever  may  have  been  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances in  which  David  was  placed  when  he  uttered 
the  foregoing  words,  it  is  quite  evident  that  they 
are  indicative  of  severe  bodily  affliction,  accompa- 
nied with  that  intense  mental  agitation  which  is  its 
common  consequence.  This  Psalm,  however,  be- 
sides being  a recitation  of  the  mental  and  bodily 
trials  which  the  inspired  monarch  of  Israel  was 
called  to  endure,  is  likewise  in  an  eminent  degree 
a thanksgiving  Psalm , containing  the  liveliest  sen- 
timents of  gratitude,  and  the  most  triumphant 
expressions  of  praise  and  glory  to  God  for  the 
wonderful  deliverance  He  had  wrought,  and  the 
various  mercies  from  time  to  time  conferred  upon 
the  author.  The  Psalmist,  after  having  made  men- 
tion of  his  afflictions,  and  ascribed  to  God  the 
praise  which  was  due  for  his  delivering  and  restor- 
ing grace,  proceeds  in  the  most  fervent  and  inter- 
esting manner,  to  avow  his  resolutions  in  connec- 
tion with  that  line  of  conduct  and  obedience  which 
he  intends  subsequently  to  pursue.  Before  closing 
the  psalm  he  addresses  God  in  the  language  of 
earnest  supplication  — deprecates  with  a just  and 
holy  indignation  the  merited  vengeance  of  God 
upon  his  enemies,  and  concludes  his  divine  medi- 
tations in  the  last  verse  of  the  psalm ; first,  by 
lamenting  over  his  own  spiritual  poverty  and  want, 
and  then  by  declaring  his  assured  confidence  in  the 
help  and  strength  of  Jehovah,  his  great  deliverer. 

“I  have  considered  the  words  contained  in  the 
three  first  verses  of  the  fortieth  psalm,  as  forming 
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a most  appropriate  text  or  motto  for  my  direction 
in  the  review  which  I am  preparing  of  the  state  of 
my  mind  and  feelings  during  a severe  bodily  af- 
fliction, with  which  it  pleased  God  to  visit  me  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  1825.  It  was  David’s  object 
to  review  with  delight  and  gratitude  the  scenes  and 
circumstances  of  his  afflictions;  and  to  derive 
therefrom  those  sentiments  of  thankfulness  and 
joy,  which  such  a profitable  exercise  of  his  mind 
was  fitted  to  inspire.  In  this  sketch  I would  now 
imitate  the  conduct  of  David,  and  while  taking  a 
retrospect  of  God’s  gracious  dealings  towards  me, 
and  of  my  own  mysterious  experience  under  afflic- 
tion, I would  be  found  like  David  adoring  and 
blessing  the  wondrous  goodness  of  my  God  in  my 
restoration ; and  like  David,  too,  I would  engage 
myself  in  solemn  resolutions  to  glorify  Him  upon 
my  recovery,  who  has  thus  wondrously  displayed 
his  goodness  and  mercy  to  me,  in  raising  me  up 
from  the  4 gates  of  death.’  ” 


CHAPTER  IV. 

REMOVAL  TO  ROTHERHAM EXPRESSIONS  OF  GRATI- 
TUDE  LETTER  TO  HIS  MOTHER SOME  ACCOUNT 

OF  HER  LAST  MOMENTS RESTORATION  OF 

HEALTH LETTER  TO  DR.  ERNEST THOUGHTS 

AND  RESOLUTIONS  RELATIVE  TO  HIS  FUTURE 
PROSPECTS. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  affliction  of  my 
son,  as  described  in  the  preceding  chapter,  myself 
and  his  aunt  continued  with  him  night  and  day  at 
the  Infirmary,  until  he  so  far  recovered  as  to  justify 
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his  removal  to  Rotherham.  At  the  Infirmary  he 
wanted  nothing,  either  in  professional  or  domestic 
attention,  which  the  house  and  the  good-will  of  its 
inmates  could  afford.  Of  the  unremitted  kindness 
of  Mrs.  Henderson,  the  nurse,  1 can  never  speak 
in  terms  sufficiently  high  ; not  only  during  his  ill- 
ness, but  at  all  times,  she  strove  to  make  his  situa- 
tion as  comfortable  as  possible.  And  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  even  during  his  delirium,  she  was 
the  person  who  generally,  according  to  his  diseased 
imagination,  came  to  his  relief,  when  his  distress 
appeared  greatest.  It  would,  however,  be  some- 
thing like  injustice  to  his  memory,  to  suppress 
these  expressions  of  gratitude  for  the  attentions 
which  he  had  received,  which  occur  in  a letter  to 
Dr.  Ernest.  Writing  to  that  gentleman  from 
Woodhall,  May  27,  1825,  my  son  says:  — 

“ Believe  me,  Sir,  I have  not,  I cannot,  while 
life  or  breath  remains,  notwithstanding  the  presence 
of  those  severe  afflictions  of  body,  and  horrors  of 
mind  which  I have  been  recently  called  to  experi- 
ence— I cannot,  I say,  forget  your  great  kindness 
and  attention  to  me  during  that  afflictive  season ; 
nor  must  I omit  to  mention  with  the  deepest  gra- 
titude, the  same  which  I received  from  Mr.  Daw- 
son ; and  the  unwearied  attentions  paid  to  me  by 
Mrs.  Margrave,  and  nurse  Henderson  ; to  all 
whom  I must  ever  confess  myself  under  the  deep- 
est obligations.” 

It  may  be  conceived  how  much  my  anxiety,  dur- 
ing this  attention  to  the  apparently  dying  bed  of 
my  only  son  and  child,  was  augmented,  by  the  fact, 
that  my  wife  was  at  the  same  time,  indisposed  in 
the  country,  with  but  little  apparent  chance  of  her 
ultimate  recovery.  The  first  letter  which  recruited 
strength  allowed  my  son  to  write,  was  to  assure 
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his  mother  that,  although  temporarily  left  to  her- 
self, she  had  not  been  neglected  or  forgotten. 

“ Scarcely  a fortnight  ago,”  says  he,  “ I was 
at  the  very  worst,  standing  on  the  very  borders  of 
the  grave;  and  it  was  not  till  Tuesday  morning 
last,  that  I was  able  even  to  move  a limb,  or  to 
help  myself.  Can  you  then,  my  dear  mother,  sup- 
pose or  expect,  that  in  these  circumstances,  either 
of  them,  and  particularly  my  aunt,  who  constantly 
attended  me,  could  have  come  over  to  Woodall ; 
or  that,  amidst  all  the  hurry  and  uneasiness  which 
they  must  have  experienced,  they  could  have  found 
lime  for  writing  many  letters  to  you.  My  aunt,  I 
believe,  did  write  twice  to  you,  and  my  father,  har- 
rassed  and  distressed  as  he  was  in  his  mind,  went 
over  to  Mosbro’  and  Woodall  either  twice  or  three 
times.  As  to  myself,  you  must  be  well  aware,  my 
dear  mother,  that  I could  do  neither  of  the  things 
which  I earnestly  desired  ; that  is,  I could  neither 
write  nor  come  over.  But  feeling  my  health  and 
strength  so  greatly  reinvigorated,  I intend,  with 
the  divine  blessing,  to  come  over  some  time  this 
week  with  my  aunt  and  father.  In  the  meantime 
I trust  you  will  be  improving  in  your  health.” 

The  apparent  improvement  in  my  wife’s  health 
was  only  the  prelude  to  a fatal  termination.  She 
had  appeared  so  much  improved,  that  I had  left 
her,  and  was  out  of  the  neighbourhood  on  business 
when  a somewhat  sudden  and  unexpected  change 
issued  in  her  dissolution.  Our  son  was  present  on 
this  affecting  occasion  ; and  he  refers  to  the  death 

of  his  mother,  in  a letter  addressed  to  Miss  , 

(the  young  lady  before-mentioned,)  in  a manner 
so  honourable  to  his  filial  and  Christian  character, 
that  I cannot  forbear  transcribing  a part  of  it : — 
its  perusal  furnishes  an  affecting  memento  to  my 
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mind  of  that  double  bereavement,  which  I have  ex- 
perience : — 


“ Rotherham,  June  6th,  1825. 

“ This  awful  event,  which  has  left  me  to  bewail 
with  sorrow  and  hopeless  regret,  the  departure  into 
an  eternal  state,  of  one  of  the  dearest  and  best  of 
mothers,  took  place  at  Woodall,  near  Harthill,  in 
Derbyshire,  (a  place  where  she  had  been  for  a con- 
siderable time,  with  a view  to  the  renovation  of 
her  health,)  at  about  one  o’clock  this  morning. 

“ It  was  happily  the  case  that  I,  with  my  aunt, 
were  unexpectedly  called  from  Rotherham  thither, 
and  that  we  arrived  in  time  to  see  and  be  with  her 
for  several  hours  before  she  breathed  her  last;  and 
above  ail,  that  we  were  privileged  to  witness  the 
calmness  and  composure  of  her  spirit  in  the  prospect 
of  dissolution,  the  triumphant  hope  of  a glorious 
immortality  that  sat  smiling  on  her  brow  and  on 
her  countenance,  and  the  assured  confidence  which 
she  felt,  that  the  God  apd  Saviour,  who  had  hi- 
therto been  her  strength  and  support,  would  not 
now  leave  her,  but  be  with  her,  even  unto  the  dark 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  and  conduct  her 
safely  to  everlasting  glory.  Think,  dear  Eliza,  of 
the  alarm  and  consternation  I felt  when,  after  hav- 
ing left  her  at  Woodall,  only  three  or  four  days 
before  her  death,  then  comparatively  in  a state  of 
health  and  strength,  and  likely  to  live  yet  a great 
while  longer  in  this  vale  of  tears, — a message  came, 
announcing  the  evident  approach  of  her  dissolu- 
tion. I rode  over  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  found 
the  message  but  too  fatally  realized.  She  was  in 
bed;  her  countenance  pale — her  hands  cold.  Her 
face — once  the  seat  of  life,  animation,  and  pleasure 
— now  of  a ghastly  paleness,  and  covered  with  a 
cold,  clammy  sweat.  I asked  if  she  knew  me  ? — 
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‘ O yes  !’  she  replied,  with  a smile,  and  with  great 
emphasis,  ‘ You  are  my  son — my  son  !’  O ! when 
I saw  the  head  of  this  my  dear  mother  uplifted  to 
embrace  me,  and  when  I saw  the  paleness  of  her 
countenance,  and  the  lividness  of  her  lips,  and  felt 
her  clay-cold  hand  grasp  mine,  could  I,  dear  Eliza, 
refrain  from  doing  as  I did — bursting  into  tears, 
and  feeling  my  heart  swollen  and  overwhelmed 
with  grief ; — and  pouring  from  the  secret  of  my 
soul  earnest  ejaculations  that,  if  it  pleased  God, 
He  would  exert  his  omnipotent  power  to  restore 
her  as,  in  a manner  equally  wonderful,  he  had  re- 
stored me  ! On  my  taking  hold  of  her  hand  a little 
afterwards,  and  inquiring  of  her,  if  she  found  the 
consolations  of  the  Gospel  precious  to  her  ? — She 
answered,  ‘ My  dear,  I have  some  reason  to  be  de- 
jected that  I do  not  just  now  enjoy  such  elevations 
as  at  some  times  I have  done ; but  I rejoice,’  said 
she,  4 that  however  I may  change,  and  my  feelings 
may  change,  God  and  my  Saviour  change  not — 
God,  who  hath  loved  me,,  will  love  me  to  the  end.’ 
Some  time  after  I entered  the  room,  she  became  so 
excessively  feeble,  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  speak. 
I therefore  desisted  from  further  questions,  and 
read  to  her  the  15th  chapter  of  the  1st  Corinthians, 
during  which  time  her  eyes  were  constantly  fixed 
upwards,  her  poor,  cold,  weak  hands  and  arms  ele- 
vated, and  her  movements  and  expressions  strongly 
intimated  that  the  Word  of  God  came  with  power 
to  her  heart ; particularly  when  I came  to  the  part 
where  the  apostle,  after  briefly  describing  the  con- 
quest of  Christ  over  all  enemies,  says,  ‘ The  last 
enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed  is  death  ;’  and  after- 
wards 1 Behold,  I shew  you  a mystery,  we  shall  not 
all  sleep,’  &c.  &c. ; and  most  particularly  when 
those  words  were  uttered,  ‘ Death  is  swallowed  up 
in  victory,’  and,  ‘ Oh  death,  where  is  thy  sting  ? — 
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Oh  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ?’  Then  I saw  the 
smile  arise  on  her  lips  and  countenance,  and  though 
she  could  not,  from  weakness,  utter  any  distinct 
words,  yet  she  was  evidently  rejoicing  within — 
death,  to  her,  being  a conquered  foe.  After  the 
chapter  was  read,  we  went  to  prayer; — but  O ! 
think  of  the  difficulty  of  my  proceeding,  when,  no 
sooner  had  I begun  to  address  the  Majesty  of 
Heaven  on  behalf  of  his  afflicted  and  dying  servant, 
than  all  the  relatives  assembled  burst  into  loud  and 
long-continued  sighs  and  wailings;  while  the  tears 
flowed  down  the  cheeks  from  every  eye ; and  when, 
amidst  these,  I saw  the  uplifted  hands,  and  the  de- 
vout look  and  fixed  eye  of  my  dying  mother — of 
her  that  bore  me,  nursed  me,  and  brought  me  up 
to  manhood— and  thought  how  soon  we  must  be 
separated  in  time! — my  feelings  overcame  me;  I 
hesitated  and  struggled,  and  found  it  indeed  hard 
work  to  give  expression  to  the  thoughts  which  were 
passing  through  my  mind.  But  it  was  a profitable 
season,  I trust,  to  us  all.  I commended  her,  with 
all  possible  earnestness,  into  the  hands  of  her 
heavenly  Father,  and  then  we  arose  from  our 
knees.  She  again  grasped  my  hand  firmly,  and 
looking  upon  me  steadily,  uttered  indistinctly  some 
words  expressive  of  her  joy  and  peace.  This  was 
about  eleven  o’clock  last  night.  At  nearly  twelve 
she  appeared  considerably  revived,  and  as  she  was 
disposed  to  sleep,  I left  her,  and  retired  to  rest  in 
an  adjoining  room.  I fell  fast  asleep,  but  was 
awakened  at  about  one  o’clock  by  a voice  which, 

I feared,  brought  evil  tidings.  I went  to  her  bed- 
room again  to  see  her.  But  lo  ! the  spirit  had  just 
departed,  the  body,  cold  and  inanimate,  told  me 
that  death  had  finished  his  work  upon  her.  She 
was  rational,  composed,  and  collected,  till  about 
three  minutes  before  her  end.” 
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His  strength  having  been  satisfactorily  recovered 
by  rest,  moderate  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  a 
journey  to  Scarborough,  my  son  returned  to  the 
Infirmaiyat  the  latter  end  of  1825, — his  mind  fully 
under  the  influence  of  feelings  similar  to  the  follow- 
ing contained  in  a letter  addressed  to  his  valued 
master,  Dr.  Ernest : — 

“ I would  hope  and  trust,  Sir,  that  the  period  of 
time  which  I have  yet  to  fill  up  with  you,  will  be 
spent  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  concord,  and  har- 
mony, which  more  than  ever,  since  the  late  afflic- 
tion, it  will  be  my  desire  and  determination  to 
maintain : and  I trust  that  I shall  not  be  suspected 
of  self-assurance,  when  I express  my  earnest  de- 
sires, from  henceforth,  to  do  greatly  more  than  I 
have  yet  done  for  the  promotion  of  your  comfort 
and  happiness,  and  also,  as  far  as  I am  able,  for 
the  interests  of  that  institution  which  I am  called 
to  serve.  These  desires,  Sir,  are  awakened  in  my 
mind,  as  I trust,  on  the  one  hand,  from  feelings  of 
gratitude  to  you,  to  the  other  medical  gentlemen 
who  attended  me,  and  to  the  numerous  kind  and 
assiduous  attendants  belonging  to  the  Infirmary, 
who,  in  one  way  or  other,  afforded  me  their  asssist- 
ance ; — and  on  the  other,  to  Almighty  God,  who, 
in  his  great  and  abundant  mercy,  wras  pleased  to 
bless  the  instrumentality  employed  for  my  recover}’, 
and  to  whom,  for  this  his  great  goodness,  I desire 
more  than  ever  to  be  consecrated,  with  the  whole 
powers  of  my  body  and  my  mind,  which  are  His.” 

During  this  and  the  following  year  his  studies 
and  labours  were  closely  pursued,  except  when  oc- 
casional periods  of  indisposition  more  or  less  se- 
vere, interrupted  their  regularity.  Himself  was 
the  only  individual  to  whom  he  was  known,  who 
did  not  think  that  he  too  ardently,  rather  than  too 
slackly  exercised  his  mental  energies,  enfeebled  in 
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constitution  as  he  was.  To  show,  however,  the 
vigour  of  his  resolution,  and  in  order  that  some 
accurate  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  spirituality  of 
his  mind,  and  his  devotedness  to  God,  and  likewise 
of  his  solicitude  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  sta- 
tion at  this  period,  the  following  memorandum  is 
introduced  from  his  private  papers : — 

“ Thoughts  of  a very  serious  and  important  na- 
ture on  the  subject  of  my  present  duty  and  future 
prospects.” 

“ Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with 
thy  might,  for  there  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor 
knowledge,  nor  wisdom,  in  the  grave  whither  thou 
goest.” — Eccles.  ix.  10. 

“ Being  thoroughly  convinced  that  my  past  me- 
thod of  proceeding  with  respect  to  study,  devotion, 
business,  and  general  conduct,  has  been  greatly  de- 
ficient in  its  own  nature,  and  highly  injurious  to 
my  best  interests,  I have  resolved  on  this  day,  the 
1st  of  December,  1826,  to  commence  a new  sys- 
tem of  proceedings  and  operations,  which  being 
the  best,  as  I conceive,  that  can  be  adopted,  I do 
resolve,  with  divine  assistance  (which  I humbly 
and  earnestly  implore,)  to  put  into  immediate  exe- 
cution, and  to  continue  in  the  exercise  of  the  same 
as  long  as  I remain  in  this  situation.  And  I do 
seriously  and  steadily  resolve,  moreover,  that  the 
neglect  in  one  single  instance  of  any  of  these  rules 
shall  be  considered  by  me  as  a great  and  serious 
evil ; and  that  the  transgression  or  neglect  of  them 
shall  invariably  and  constantly  be  regarded  by  me 
as  a great  sin,  which  will  highly  displease  God, 
and  be  greatly  injurious  to  my  interests  both  in 
time  and  in  eternity. 

“ Oh  God  of  Grace  and  goodness  infinite,  against 
whom  I have  greatly  sinned,  in  so  long  and  aw- 
fully neglecting  my  duty.  Do  thou  enable  me  to 
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perform  with  faithfulness  and  success  what  I shall 
thus  in  thy  strength  alone  resolve.  Thou  seest  that 
I am  a poor  blind  creature,  incapable  of  doing  any 
thing  at  all,  or  in  any  degree  useful  or  good  with- 
out thy  grace.  Oh  then  let  thy  grace  be  afforded 
in  rich  measure  unto  me.  Leave  me  not,  oh  God  ! 
to  my  own  blindness,  and  the  weakness  of  my  own 
understanding.  Direct  me  by  thy  infinite  wisdom. 
Support  me  with  thine  Almighty  power.  Son  of 
God  ! thyself,  God  ; but  who  in  mercy  didst  as- 
sume the  form  of  man,  humble  thyself  as  a servant, 
and  became  obedient  unto  the  cruel— the  ignomini- 
ous death  of  that  human  body,  in  which  thou  didst 
save  sinful  and  guilty  man  from  hell ; and  who  art 
now  the  all-powerful  and  gracious  mediator  be- 
tween God  and  man — take  Thou  up  into  thine 
own  hands  my  unworthy  cause.  Plead  with  thy 
Father  for  me  a sinner,  that  my  sins  may  be  for- 
given,— that  I may  receive  strength  from  on  high, 
to  enable  me  to  serve  Thee,  and  to  do  all  thy  will, 
while  a pilgrim  and  a stranger  upon  earth. 

£‘  I confess  with  shame  and  confusion  of  face, 
that  I have  sinned  against  Thee, — that  I have 
trampled  upon  the  blood  of  thy  covenant,  and  in 
effect  counted  it  an  unholy  thing  ; but  oh  1 sprinkle 
me  with  that  blood,  and  save  me  for  the  sake  of 
what  Thou  hast  done  and  suffered.  Holy  Spirit  of 
God,  the  third  person  in  the  ever  blessed  and  glo- 
rious Trinity  in  Unity — Thou  who  supportest  the 
great  offices  of  Sanctifier,  Teacher,  and  Comforter 
of  man, — sanctify  me  by  thy  truth  (thy  word  is 
truth.)  Take  of  the  things  of  Christ  and  reveal  them 
unto  my  soul.  Convince  me  of  sin,  righteousness, 
and  judgment  to  come.  Teach  me  wondrous 
things  out  of  thy  law.  Purify  this  sinful  heart  of 
mine,  and  make  it  a holy  temple,  in  which  Thou 
shalt  for  ever  dwell : and  do  thy  work,  oh  ! holy 
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spirit  of  God  ! as  a comforter — to  soothe  the  sor- 
rows of  my  soul,  and  not  only  pacify  my  consci- 
ence, but  also  to  make  it  sensible  to  every  kind 
and  degree  of  sin.  Teach  me  how  to  act — how  to 
think,  and  how  to  speak,  while  I am  in  the  world. 
Be  not  grieved  at  the  sins  I have  committed  against 
Thee,  but  pardon  them  all,  I entreat  Thee. 

“ And  now,  that  I am  about  in  the  strength  of 
Almighty  grace,  oh,  ever  blessed  and  glorious 
Trinity  ! to  make  solemn  and  faithful  resolutions 
concerning  my  future  conduct  and  duty — aid  me, 
oh  aid  me,  blessed  God,  with  thy  grace,  first  to 
meditate  deeply  and  wisely  on  the  subject,  in  all 
its  parts,  connections,  and  bearings.  Throw  thy 
heavenly  light  on  my  benighted  mind.  And  then 
let  me  resolve  firmly  and  immoveably,  and  act  in 
accordance  with  these  resolutions  in  all  the  follow- 
ing part  of  my  life.  Oh,  descend,  Spirit  of  God  ! 
Take  possession  of  my  soul.  Drive  out  all  evil 
intruding  thoughts  and  cares.  Wash  away  every 
stain  of  guilt,  and  now  inspire  me  to  meditation, 
resolution,  and  action,  such  as  Thou  thyself  shalt 
approve — such  as  Thou  thyself  shalt  most  abun- 
dantly bless.  Amen. 

“ First,  then,  with  respect  to  early  rising— that 
I do,  every  morning,  beginning  with  Saturday, 
December  the  second,  1826,  rise  at  the  time,  half- 
past five. 

2.  That  I spend  the  first  half-hour,  exactly  till 
six  o’clock,  in  prayer  alone;  and  the  remaining 
half-hour,  till  half-past  six  in  other  devotional  en- 
gagements; and  that  these  two  duties  be  invariably 
performed  every  morning,  viz. — reading  and  me- 
ditating on  God’s  word  and  divine  subjects,  and 
self-examination,  &c.  into  my  past  conduct  and 
my  prospective  duties  during  the  day.” 
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CHAPTER  V. 

HIS  ATTACHMENT  TO  A YOUNG  LADY ITS  SACRED 

CHARACTER LETTERS  ON  THE  CHIEF  END  OF 

MAN;  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  RELIGION  TO  THE 
YOUNG  ; THE  HAPPINESS  OF  CHRISTIANS  AND 
OF  MEN  OF  THE  WORLD  CONTRASTED  ; THE 
BEAUTIES  OF  NATURE;  THE  WORTH  OF  THE 
HUMAN  SOUL;  THE  PROSPECT  WHICH  SAINTS  OR 
THE  PEOPLE  OF  GOD  ENJOY,  OF  MEETING  AND 
KNOWING  AND  HAVING  INTERCOURSE  WITH 
EACH  OTHER  IN  THE  HEAVENLY  WORLD — AL- 
BUM INSCRIPTIONS. 

The  attachment  which,  at  an  early  age,  was 
formed  between  the  subject  of  this  memoir  and  an 
amiable  young  female,  has  been  already  noticed  ; 
it  is  adverted  to  here  preliminary  to  the  transcrip- 
tion of  a portion  of  that  correspondence  which  af- 
terwards distinguished  this  connection.  Love  is 
a topic  upon  which  worldly-minded  men  generally 
feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  indulge  in  the  utmost 
flippancy  of  speech  and  inconsiderateness;  and  even 
religious  persons  but  too  frequently  forget  in  their 
conversation  and  conduct  relative  to  this  subject, 
the  sobriety  and  consistency  due  (o  their  pro- 
fession as  persons  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their 
minds,  by  the  grace  of  God.  In  this  delicate  re- 
lation, my  son  always  conducted  himself  with  that 
manly  propriety,  and  strict  regard  to  his  principles 
as  a Christian,  which  characterised  all  his  engage- 
ments. Instead,  therefore,  of  the  letters  addressed 
to  the  worthy  object  of  his  affections  being  filled 
with  those  sentiments  and  expressions  which  so 
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frequently,  if  exposed,  make  men,  otherwise  intelli- 
gent, appear  ridiculous,  it  appears  from  drafts  and 
memorandums  among  his  papers,  that  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  make  the  indulgence  of  the  tenderest 
affections  of  the  heart,  a vehicle  for  the  communi- 
cation of  that  religious  instruction,  and  the  inter- 
change of  those  meditations  on  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  providence,  and  gracfe,  which  are  so  well 
calculated  to  sweeten  and  survive  the  most  virtuous 
juvenile  admiration. 

As  confirmatory  of  the  foregoing  sentiments,  and 
as  a preface  to  what  follows,  I cannot  do  better 
than  copy  the  introductory  paragraph  of  an  un- 
finished letter  addressed  “ To  my  Eliza — 

“ It  is  a very  important  maxim,  which  is  given 
us  by  an  apostle  in  the  New  Testament,  { What- 
soever, therefore,  ye  do,  whether  ye  eat  or  drink, 
do  all  to  the  glory  of  God  — it  is  a maxim  which 
I have  seen  inscribed  in  an  album,  by  an  eminent 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  in  this  town, 
— ‘ Whatsoever  therefore  ye  do,  whether  ye  eat 
or  drink,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God — it  is  a 
maxim  which  should  form  the  directory  of  every 
Christian,  in  all  his  actions  : — ‘ Whatsoever  there- 
fore ye  do,  whether  ye  eat  or  drink,  do  all  to  the 
glory  of  God — and  it  is  a maxim,  my  dear, 
which  I would  constantly  place  before  me,  in  all 
my  addresses  to  you — ‘ Whatsoever,  therefore,  ye 
do,  whether  ye  eat  or  drink,  do  all  to  the  glory  of 
God.’ 

“ It  appears  to  me  that  this  maxim,  would,  with 
great  propriety,  form  the  motto  of  all  my  letters  to 
you,  especially  on  an  occasion  like  the  present, 
when  I have  to  anticipate  a temporary  separation. 
In  consequence  of  this,  as  we  shall  be  incapable  of 
enjoying  personal  interviews,  I feel  under  a stronger 
obligation  to  afford  profit  and  advantage  to  you 
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by  other  means.  And  in  no  other  way  can  I better 
obey  the  command  contained  in  the  maxim  before 
quoted,  than  by  writing  down  those  views  and 
sentiments  for  your  direction  which,  by  at  once 
usefully  exercising  my  own  mind  and  instructing 
yours,  may  thus  humbly  tend  to  the  great  end  of 
our  existence,  namely — f to  glorify  God.’  ” 

“ Infirmary,  March  6,  1828. 
My  dear  Eliza, — Some  considerable  time  ago, 
you  know,  that  I proposed  to  write  to  you  a series 
of  eleven  letters,  or  rather  essays,  on  various  im- 
portant subjects  which  I then  named.  I have  not 
forgotten  this  engagement,  but  am  anxious,  as  soon 
as  possible,  to  redeem  my  promise  by  hastening  to 
write  to  you  on  the  first  subject  proposed  in  the 
series — namely,  “ The  chief  end  of  man.” 

“ The  chief  end  of  our  being  is  evidently  a sub- 
ject of  pre-eminent  importance,  because  it  inti- 
mately concerns  every  person  to  be  acquainted  with 
it.  Ignorance  is  in  connexion  with  this  subject, 
not  only  an  infirmity,  but  a sin, — not  merely  dan- 
gerous, but  ruinous  : because  it  extends  its  evil 
consequences  beyond  the  present  life  into  a fearful 
and  unchangeable  eternity. 

“ I would,  in  the  first  place,  therefore,  lay  down 
the  principle  which  is  given  in  the  Word  of  God, 
and  confirmed  by  the  common  opinion  of  all  good 
men,  ‘ That  the  chief  end  of  our  existence  is  to 
glorify  God,  and  enjoy  him  for  ever.’ 

« The  next  inquiry,  then,  which  presents  itself 
is,  what  must  we  do  in  order  to  glorify  God,  and 
enjoy  Him  for  ever  ? I can  find  no  better  answer 
than  that  which  is  given  in  the  Assembly’s  Cate- 
chism— namely,  ‘ We  must  first  learn  to  know 
God,  and  then  do  every  thing  to  please  Him.’ 

« To  aim  to  know  God  well,  then,  seems  to  be 
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our  very  first  duty;  and  it  is  a happy  thing  for  us 
that  there  is  such  full  instruction  on  this  point  fur- 
nished in  the  Bible.  To  know  God  as  we  ought, 
requires  us,  in  the  first  place,  to  have  a very  strong 
conviction  of  his  existence — that  is,  that  there  is  a 
God ; and  in  the  second  place,  it  requires  us  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  his  various  attributes  and  per- 
fections. That  is,  that  he  is  infinite,  omnipotent, 
omniscient,  supreme,  or,  in  other  words,  a Being 
who  exists  in  every  place,  is  possessed  of  power  to 
do  every  thing,  knows  all  things,  and  is  the  Crea- 
tor, Preserver,  and  Governor  of  all  creatures. 

“ In  addition  to  this  knowledge  of  God,  it  is 
above  all  things  our  duly  to  know  God  in  his  re- 
lation to  us  as  his  creatures, — to  know  that,  as  a 
just  and  righteous  God,  He  has  given  to  us  a law 
to  regulate  our  conduct.  That  we  having  all  alike 
broken  that  law,  He,  as  the  God  of  mercy,  has 
provided  a way  of  salvation,  and  that  way  is  through 
the  death  of  Jesus,  his  son.  But  that,  nevertheless, 
He  is  so  much  a God  of  justice,  as  to  punish  those 
who  will  not  seek  an  interest  in  that  salvation. 

“ It  is  impossible  for  us  to  possess  this  small 
portion  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  without  its  doing 
us  good  ; and  its  proper  effect  upon  our  minds,  were 
we  rightly  disposed,  would  be  to  lead  us  to  the 
other  means  of  glorifying  God,  and  enjoying  Him 
for  ever,  which  I have  mentioned,  namely,  the  do- 
ing every  thing  to  please  God. 

“ The  means  of  accomplishing  this  end,  my  dear 
Eliza,  appear  to  me  to  be  the  following  : — First,  by 
honouring  God  in  prayer  and  praise;  and  second, 
by  endeavouring  to  keep  his  holy  commandments. 
We  must  first  pray  to  Him  and  praise  Him.  This 
He  very  especially  requires  of  us  his  Word.  ‘ Call 
upon  me,  call  upon  me,’  is  his  command.  It  is, 
therefore,  our  first  duty  to  pray  to  Him  and  praise 
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Him  in  private.  Oh ! recollect  the  command  given 
in  God’s  own  words,  ‘ When  thon  prayest,  enter 
into  thy  closet,  and  shut  thy  door  about  thee,  and 
pray  to  thy  Father  who  seeth  in  secret;  and  thy 
Fatherwho  seeth  in  secret  shall  reward  thee  openly!’ 
There  can  be  no  real  religion  in  the  heart  without 
secret  prayer.  Depend  upon  it,  my  dear,  it  is  the 
very  life  and  soul  of  true  piety,  and  without  it,  all 
mei'e  professions  are  empty  and  dead.  Recollect, 
too,  as  an  example  and  an  encouragement  to  you 
to  live  in  the  practice  of  closet  prayer,  that  your 
blessed  Saviour  lived  much  in  the  exercise  of  secret 
devotion.  He  was  often  thus  employed  a great 
while  before  it  was  day,  and  spent  his  evening  re- 
tirement in  the  same  blessed  employment.  And 
for  what  did  He  do  this,  but  to  furnish  an  exam- 
ple, that  you,  and  that  I,  and  that  all  might  follow 
in  his  steps  ? 

“ Besides  this,  in  order  to  attain  the  chief  end  of 
our  being,  we  are  to  pray  to  God,  and  to  praise 
Him  more  publicly, — both  in  the  house  of  God, 
and  in  the  family.  The  latter  of  these  duties  is 
peculiarly  interesting  and  important ; and  though 
you  and  I cannot  do  it  now,  I anticipate,  w’ith  the 
more  pleasure,  the  time  of  our  union,  when  we  can 
do  this,  not  in  the  family  of  others,  but  in  our  awn. 

“ Then,  the  last  means  by  which  we  are  to  glo- 
rify God,  and  enjoy  him  for  ever,  is,  by  keeping 
his  commandments.  These  are  contained  in  the 
law  of  Moses,  or  what  is  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  ‘The  Ten  Commandments;’  and  these 
are  again  explained  and  rendered  more  clear  to  us 
by  Christ,  in  the  New  Testament.  So  that,  the 
duty  we  have  to  do,  is  plainly  laid  before  us  in  the 
Bible,  and  we  cannot  mistake  it.  Our  only  and 
our  great  concern  is,  to  read,  observe,  and  do  it 
faithfully.” 
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“ Infirmary,  March,  1828. 

« My  dear  Eliza, — I proceed  to  consider  the 
second  subject  proposed  in  the  series  which  I gave 
you — namely,  ‘ The  Advantages  of  Religion 
to  the  Young.’ — And  in  doing  this,  to  render 
my  views  more  ftlain  and  clear,  I shall  first  endea- 
vour to  define  in  what  religion  (so  called,)  consists, 
or,  in  other  words,  what  it  is.  And  then  consider 
separately  some  of  the  important  advantages  which 
arise  from  it  to  the  young  in  particular. 

“ It  appears  to  me,  that  the  shortest  and  plain- 
est way  of  defining  religion  is  by  stating  it  to  be, 

‘ A fear  and  love  of  God , united  to  a desire  of 
keeping  his  commandments.’ 

“ In  my  former  letter  I stated,  that  in  order  to 
our  loving  and  serving  God  as  Christians,  it  was 
first  necessary  that  we  should  know  Him  in  his 
various  attributes  and  perfections — in  his  relations 
to  us  as  his  creatures,  and  in  that  holy  law  which 
He  has  given  as  the  rule  of  our  conduct.  Now  I 
state  this  again,  that  in  order  to  our  loving  and 
serving  God  as  we  ought,  we  must  first  be  ac- 
quainted with  Him,  as  He  is  revealed  to  us  in  his 
works  and  in  his  word.  This  is  the  necessary 
ground-work  or  foundation  of  all  religion.  For 
Christ  has  himself  said,  that  this  is  life  eternal — 
* To  know  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ 
whom  He  has  sent.’ 

“ After  having  obtained  a knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  God,  it  is  our  next  business  and  duty 
to  love  Him , and  keep  his  commandments.  That 
this  is  the  truth  of  God,  I refer  you  to  the  language 
of  Holy  Scripture  : ‘ Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and 
with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength :’  and 
to  various  other  passages  where  instruction  of  the 
same  kind  are  given. 
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“ Now,  my  dearest  Eliza,  I make  these  obser- 
vations on  the  nature  of  religion  as  very  properly 
introductory  to  the  advantages  arising  from  the 
possession  and  enjoyment  of  it  to  the  young  in 
particular;  because  you  know  well,  that  in  general 
other  things  besides,  and  opposed  to  true  religion, 
are  commonly  sought  after  by  the  young.  Plea- 
sure, riches,  and  honour,  are  the  gilded  baits  most 
eagerly  pursued  by  the  ardent  minds  of  youth  in 
general,  while  it  is  deeply  to  be  lamented  that  pure 
and  undefiled  religion  is  passed  by  neglected  and 
forgotten. 

The  first  and  most  signal  advantage  arising  from 
the  enjoyment  of  religion  to  the  young,  is  the  very 
important  change  which  it  produces  in  their  whole 
character  and  conduct  both  in  the  sight  of  God 
and  of  men.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  for  young  per- 
sons to  have  many  amiable  qualities,  many  superior 
talents  and  general  excellencies,  and  even  the  re- 
putation of  a good  moral  character,  who  are  not 
as  yet  religious  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  : 
but  then  there  is  no  solid  dependence  to  be  placed 
on  such  persons.  If  destitute  of  real  religion,  they 
will,  notwithstanding  all  that  is  considered  as  na- 
turally good  within  them,  be  constantly  liable  to 
temptation  and  danger.  But  how  very  few  out  of 
the  general  mass  of  mankind  are  even  so  far  moral 
and  enlightened  as  this.  The  truth,  with  respect 
to  the  great  majority  of  the  young,  is,  that  they  are 
immoral,  irreligious,  and  abandoned  to  evil ; and 
even  those  who  escape  these  more  serious  charges, 
are  indifferent  to  the  best  of  things.  I mean  to 
those  which  concern  their  eternal  peace  : and  what 
evils  and  miseries  arise  to  them  from  the  want  of 
religion,  I need  scarcely  attempt  to  describe : they 
are  subject  to  the  dominion  of  satan — to  the  power- 
ful influence  of  the  temptations  of  the  world  and 
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of  the  flesh,  and  too  frequently  we  see  them  falling 
a prey  to  their  own  follies  and  crimes  at  an  early 
age.  Now  the  great  advantage  of  religion  to  the 
young  is  this  : — It  changes  the  heart,  and  by  this, 
I mean  the  affections,  the  desires,  and  the  pursuits 
of  the  mind.  It  converts  from  a love  of  this  pre- 
sent evil  world  to  a love  of  God  and  holiness.  It 
destroys  sinful  propensities,  such  as  formerly  had 
dominion  in  the  soul.  It  enables  the  mind  to  keep 
a constant  watch  over  itselfj  and  to  guard  against 
all  danger.  In  short,  it  changes  the  entire  cha- 
racter and  conduct;  and  where,  as  before,  the  per- 
son loved  the  world,  and  the  things  which  are  in  the 
world,  he  now  only  loves  God  and  his  service,  and 
his  people  and  his  ways:  he  says  within  himselfi 
‘ Religious  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all 
her  paths  are  paths  of  peace.’ 

**  It  were  possible  for  me  now  to  proceed  to  a 
very  great  length  in  describing  the  advantages  of 
religion  to  the  young ; but  you  perceive  that  my 
space  is  but  limited,  so  that  I must  confine  myself 
to  one  or  two  considerations  more,  and  then  con- 
clude. 

“ Religion  is  further  advantageous  to  the  young 
in  preserving  them  from  the  temptations  which  are 
peculiar  to  youth,  while  it  gives  to  every  individual 
who  possesses  and  enjoys  it,  a stability  of  character, 
and  consistency  of  conduct,  which  nothing  else  can 
give. 

“ The  temptations  to  which  youth  are  exposed 
in  particular  are  at  once  numerous  and  serious  : 
their  principles  and  habits  not  being  formed,  it  is 
almost  unavoidable  that  they  become  in  some  de- 
gree ensnared  by  the  evil  temptations  and  allure- 
ments around  them.  Think  only  of  the  peculiar 
temptations  with  which  the  young  have  to  conflict 
from  the  evil  pleasures  of  this  evil  world.  How 
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various  are  the  artifices  employed  by  the  enemy  of 
souls  to  draw  them  by  means  of  these  into  sin,  and 
and  how  great  a force  of  strong  principle  is  requi- 
site to  withstand  them.  Now,  it  is  one  peculiar 
excellency  of  religion,  that  it  exposes  the  real  na- 
ture and  tendencies  of  all  those  pleasures  and  en- 
joyments in  which  worldly  men  take  delight.  It 
takes  off  the  mask,  and  strips  away  the  veil  which 
conceals  their  true  sinful  nature  and  injurious  ten- 
dency; and  while  doing  this,  it  presents  to  the  in- 
quiring anxious  mind  of  youth,  the  durable  and 
lasting  pleasures  connected  with  the  fear  and  the 
love  of  God,  and  the  keeping  of  his  command- 
ments. 

“ To  speak  figuratively,  the  genius  of  religion 
takes  youth  by  the  hand,  and  conducts  his  wander- 
ing feet  to  the  summit  of  the  mount  of  Truth,  ex- 
hibits to  his  wondering  eyes  the  scene  of  the  world 
lying  in  wickedness,  pursuing  its  vain  and  sinful 
pleasures;  but  all  hastening  the  downward  road 
which  ends  in  darkness  and  despair.  On  the  other 
band,  she  points  upwards  to  the  skies,  unfolds  the 
straight  and  narrow  path  of  virtue,  ascending  from 
this  dark  world  to  the  paradise  of  God.  She  shows 
to  him,  for  his  example  and  encouragement,  the 
scattered  few  which  are  found  walking  on  that  road, 
which,  though  steep,  rugged,  and  thorny,  has  its 
termination  in  heaven,  that  blessed  habitation  of 
light,  and  peace,  and  joy,  in  which,  when  they  have 
finished  their  course,  and  kept  the  faith,  they  are 
to  abide  for  ever.  And  thus  does  she  teach  him  to 
renounce  the  pleasures  of  this  world,  which  are 
< but  for  a season,’  and  to  seek  earnestly,  those 
which  are  in  heaven — in  the  ‘ presence  of  God, 
where  there  is  fullness  of  joy,  and  at  whose  right 
hand  are  pleasures  for  evermore.’ 

“ Besides  this,  too,  consider,  my  dear  Eliza,  the 
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many  evils  and  dangers  from  which  the  young  are 
preserved  by  loving  religion  in  their  early  days. 
Consider,  in  the  first  place,  my  dear,  what  is  this 
world  ? The  Bible  makes  answer,  and  says  it  is  a 
‘ waste-howling  wilderness,’  a pilgrimage  state  of 
being,  a vale  of  tears,  &c.  Through  a world  like 
this,  then,  the  people  of  God  and  the  young  have 
to  pass.  But  how  are  they  to  pass  with  peace  and 
safety  without  religion  ? And  who  amongst  the 
young  are  the  most  likely  to  stand  secure  amidst 
the  dangers  which  surround  them  ? Are  they  those 
who  love  the  world  and  the  things  which  are  in  the 
world?  No!  Are  they  not  most  likely  to  be  those 
who,  to  use  the  language  of  Scripture,  ‘ though  in 
the  world,  are  not  of  the  world,’ — those  who  know 
that  ‘ in  heaven  they  have  a better  and  a more  en- 
during substance,’  and  who  are  constantly  per- 
suaded, that  after  having  done  faithfully  the  will 
of  God  upon  earth,  they  shall  enter  into  a brighter 
and  more  blessed  world,  ‘ where  the  wicked  cease 
from  troubling,  and  where  the  weary  are  for  ever 
at  rest.’  They  who  at  an  early  age  are  imbued 
with  principles  like  these,  pass  through  the  world 
in  safety,  are  not  in  danger  of  being  seduced  by  its 
temptations,  and  involved  in  its  miseries : their 
* path  is  like  the  path  of  the  just  which  shineth 
more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.’ 

“ And  now,  in  conclusion,  allow  me  to  appeal 
to  you  whether  the  most  important  advantages  have 
not  resulted  to  us  both,  in  our  connexion  from  re- 
ligion. I take  it  for  granted  that  we  both  profess 
attachment  to  religion,  and  not  only  so,  but  that 
we  both  possess  and  enjoy  its  blessings  in  our  own 
minds  and  feelings.  Then  what  have  been  the 
consequences  superior  to  those  which  arise  in  other 
connexions  of  this  sort,  where  religion  is  neither 
professed  nor  enjoyed  by  the  parties  concerned  ? 
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My  answer  is  this,  and,  I doubt  not,  you  will  agree 
with  it — that  it  has  rendered  our  connexion  more 
sacred  and  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it  has  enabled 
us,  in  addition  to  natural  affections , to  feel  concern 
for  each  others  souls,  and  spiritual  interests, — that 
it  has  made  us  more  anxious  and  careful  to  avoid 
every  thing  evil,  and  seek  after  what  is  good.  It 
has  rendered  our  intercourse  more  profitable,  since 
it  has  been  the  means  of  occupying  our  time  and 
conversation  with  things  suited  to  benefit  and  im- 
prove us,  both  with  respect  to  a present  and  a fu- 
ture world.  That,  in  conclusion,  it  has  rendered 
our  future  prospects  more  pleasing,  by  affording 
mutual  confidence  and  hope  in  each  other, — by 
pointing  us  to  the  happier  and  better  state  of 
Christian  communion  which  we  hope  to  enjoy  at  a 
future  day.” 

“Infirmary,  Sheffield,  April  15th,  1828. 

“ My  dear  Eliza, — The  subject  of  my  present 
letter,  is  ‘The  Happiness  or  Christians  and 
of  Men  of  the  World  contrasted.’ 

“ It  has  been  well  and  wisely  observed,  that  a 
great  proportion  of  the  sum  of  human  happiness 
arises  from  this  very  natural  faculty  or  propensity, 
of  contrasting  extreme  things.  For  example,  how 
powerfully  is  the  sensation  of  pleasure  heightened 
by  the  consideration  of  that  pain  which  thousands 
are  doomed  to  endure,  but  from  which  we,  in  the 
mercy  of  God,  are  freed.  How  soothed,  in  many 
instances  have  been  the  sufferings  of  afflicted  hu- 
manity, by  the  prospect  of  that  returning  health 
and  strength,  when  they  shall  bid  adieu  to  their 
sorrows  and  their  toils.  So  the  tempest-tossed 
mariner  on  the  ocean,  and  the  weary  traveller  on 
the  land,  while  deploring  their  condition,  catch  a 
glimpse  of  hope  and  joy  amid  all  their  sorrows, 
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from  the  prospect  of  the  approaching  haven,  and 
the  delightful  home.  And  it  is  thus  with  us  in  all 
the  more  ordinary  concerns  of  life.  Whatever 
may  be  our  situation  of  trial  or  of  danger,  it  is  not 
so  great  by  far  as  many  of  our  fellow  creatures 
endure,  and  it  is  never  in  any  case  so  desperate  as 
to  be  entirely  without  the  hope  of  a better  condi- 
tion. And  thus  it  is,  that  we  are  preserved  in 
some  desirable  degree  of  peace  and  comfort,  and 
saved  from  utter  and  hopeless  despair. 

“ Now,  if  it  be  so  natural  for  us  thus  to  feel  and 
act  in  connexion  with  our  worldly  duties  and  con- 
cerns, and  if  in  such  a case  it  prove  so  eminently 
useful,  how  peculiarly  necessary  and  profitable 
must  it  be  for  us  to  employ  the  same  conduct  in 
relation  to  spiritual  and  eternal  affairs.  We  see 
our  fellow  creatures  in  the  world  around  us,  all 
busily  occupied  in  seeking  some  kind  of  happiness, 
but  unhappily  almost  all  of  them  seeking  it  in  the 
creature  rather  than  the  Creator — in  the  things 
that  are  seen  and  temporal,  than  in  those  which 
are  not  seen  and  eternal.  While,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  can  contemplate  a favoured  few,  who, 
though  in  the  world,  are  not  of  the  world,  but  are 
seeking  their  pleasure  in  God,  and  in  the  keeping 
of  his  commandments.  What,  then,  should  be 
our  sentiments  and  feelings  with  sueh  a view  before 
us?  It  is  possible  that  ordinary  men  might  pass 
it  by  with  indifference;  but  surely,  to  the  serious 
Christian,  this  affords  a view  the  most  solemn  and 
interesting.  It  teaches  him  to  contrast  the  fleeting 
short-lived  pleasures  of  time,  with  the  durable  en- 
joyments of  eternity.  And  here  is  the  peculiar 
advantage  of  forming  such  a contrast.  He  is  thus 
taught  the  superior  advantages  of  genuine  religion, 
and  is  endowed  with  the  right  disposition  to  em- 
brace it.  So  long  as  he  remains  impressed  with 
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the  real  emptiness  and  unworthiness  of  temporal 
pleasures,  he  ceases  to  be  seduced  by  their  influence, 
while,  in  the  same  proportion,  the  nobler  affections 
of  his  soul  for  eternal  realities,  are  brought  into 
exercise,  and  every  thing  ‘ earthly  and  sensual’ 
merely,  is  swallowed  up  in  the  prospect  of  that 
‘ eternal  weight  of  glory,’  hereafter  to  be  revealed. 

“ You  will  observe,  my  dear,  that  I have  occu- 
pied much  of  your  time  in  the  definition  of  con- 
trast, and  in  a description  of  its  peculiar  advan- 
tages in  connexion  with  our  religious  views  in 
particular.  And  for  this  very  obvious  reason,  that 
you  might  be  the  better  prepared  for  the  contrast 
itself,  which  I shall  now  briefly  attempt  to  make. 

“ I am,  then,  to  contrast  the  happiness  of  the 
men  of  the  world  and  that  of  Christians  : — 

“ Now,  here,  I would  first  of  all  premise,  that 
it  must  not  be  conceived  that  there  is  no  happi- 
ness, or  at  most  none  worth  calling  so,  in  the  vari- 
ous pursuits  and  engagements  of  the  world.  I say 
this,  because  some  well-meaning  persons,  in  the 
warmth  of  their  feelings  would  say  as  much  as  this, 
and  would  attempt  to  defend  it.  I must  concede 
here,  without  any  doubt,  that  we  are  so  constitu- 
ted in  our  first  creation,  as  to  be  susceptible  in 
common  with  all  mankind  of  the  pleasures  and 
enjoyments  which  this  lower  world  affords.  And 
these  enjoyments  are  far  from  being  either  mean 
or  small.  There  are  the  pleasures  of  love  and  of 
friendship,  of  relationship  and  kindred,  there  are 
the  pleasures  of  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping,  of 
seeing,  hearing,  smelling,  and  feeling;  the  combi- 
nation of  which  make  up  a certain  sum  of  human 
happiness,  which  it  would  be  a proof  of  ignorance 
and  presumption  either  to  neglect  or  to  despise. 
But  I need  not  say,  that  to  all  these  there  should  be 
an  assigned  limit  in  the  judgment  and  conduct  of 
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every  Christian.  He  must  use  all  these  pleasures 
in  moderation,  knowing  well,  that  these  are  neither 
all  nor  his  chief  possessions,  and  he  ought  con- 
stantly to  hold  them  with  a light  hand,  seeing  they 
are  vain  and  temporary,  and  soon  pass  away. 

“ On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  peculiar  and  fatal 
mistake  of  the  men  of  this  world,  (so  called)  that 
they  make  the  present  scene  of  existence  their  all. 
It  is  their  home  in  which  they  expect  to  remain 
without  any  regard  to  the  future.  ‘ They  love  the 
world  and  the  things  which  are  in  the  world,’  but 
their  affections  are  never  occupied  with  the  con- 
cerns of  the  world  to  come.  And  thus  do  they 
involve  themselves  in  misery.  Death  comes  like 
an  unexpected  messenger,  and  tearing  them  away 
from  all  the  pleasures  and  connexions  of  earth, 
hurries  them  unprepared  and  unsaved  into  the 
eternal  world. 

“ I would  now  draw  your  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing very  important  circumstances  of  contrast, 
between  the  happiness  of  the  men  of  the  world  and 
of  Christians,  each  of  which  I shall  briefly  consider. 
First,  the  happiness  of  the  men  of  the  world  arises 
from  sense  merely.  That  of  Christians  from  faith 
alone. 

“To  understand  this  distinction,  I must  refer 
you  to  the  writings  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
where  the  faith  of  Christians  is  most  particularly 
described,  in  contra-distinction  to  the  mere  sense 
of  the  men  of  this  world.  For  information  on 
which  subject  you  cannot  peruse  that  chapter  too 
frequently.  Sense , then,  is  the  mere  seeing  of  the 
eye,  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  and  the  exercise  of  the 
natural  feelings  of  the  body  in  connexion  with  the 
scenes  of  the  natural  world  around  us;  while  faith 
is  a spiritual  sight  and  a spiritual  feeling  of  the 
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niind  alone,  entirely  unconnected  with  the  body, 
and  exercised  about  the  spiritual  invisible  realities 
connected  with  a world  to  come.  It  is  true,  that 
the  exercise  of  sense  is  not  without  its  appropriate 
happiness.  There  are  many  real  pleasures  asso- 
ciated with  it.  But  here  is  the  great  circumstance 
of  contrast  between  them.  Sense  regards  the 
objects  which  are  seen  and  temporal,  while  faith 
regards  those  things  alone  which  are  unseen  and 
eternal. 

Now,  while  we,  as  Christians,  cannot  despise  the 
objects  of  sense,  because  we  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  them,  and  God  has  evidently  created 
them  for  our  use,  we  must  see  at  once,  the  great 
preference  which  one  must  have  over  the  other. 
The  respective  happiness  of  each  may  be  stated  in 
the  following  terms.  Sense  is  the  exercise  of  the 
natural  feelings  about  things  temporal.  Faith  is 
the  exercise  of  the  mind  about  things  eternal. 
Sense  regards  the  creature ; faith  the  Creator. 
Sense  delights  in  the  things  of  earth  ; faith  in  the 
things  of  heaven.  Sense  considers  its  own  happi- 
ness ; faith  considers  the  happiness  of  others. 
Sense  is  weak  and  subject  to  change ; faith  is  ever 
strong  and  ever  new — unchangeable.  Sense  is  too 

often  impure  and  mixed  with  sin  ; faith  is  free  from 
sin , and  without  a stain.  Sense  rewards  its  votaries 
with  disappointment  and  with  pain  ; faith  confers 
on  its  followers  a certain  recompense , even  unbounded 
and  eternal  joy.  Sense  fails,  decays,  and  dies ; faith 
strengthens,  grows,  and  lives  for  ever. 

“ But  to  proceed  yet  a step  further,  my  dearest 
Eliza,  I would  observe,  that  the  happiness  of  men 
of  the  world  and  of  Christians  is  most  strikingly 
contrasted  in  the  extremely  opposite  states  of  mind 
and  feeling  with  which  each  rewards  its  respective 
followers. 
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“ To  shew  the  truth  of  this,  we  may  ask  of  each 
class  of  men, — that  is,  the  Christian  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  worldly-minded  on  the  other, — 
What  kind  of  pleasure  does  your  pursuits  afford 
vou  ? And  the  former  will  answer,  Mine  afford 
me  inward  peace,  solid  satisfaction,  and  joy.  The 
other  will  reply,  if  he  speak  the  truth,  Mine  afford 
me  disappointment.  It  is  truethis  latter  class  of  men 
might  not  always  confess  so  much,  while  in  health 
and  strength,  because  this  would  be  too  frank  a 
confession,  and  betray  their  cause;  but  to  obtain 
the  truth  of  the  case,  we  must  make  the  inquiry  at 
a time  when  the  scenes  of  worldly  happiness  have 
passed  away  from  before  their  eyes,  and  pleasure 
itself  has  ceased  to  please  ; for  example,  in  the  time 
of  sickness,  in  the  article  of  death  ; and  then,  I am 
sure,  this  honest  confession  will  be  extorted  from 
them.  But  has  not  it  been  made  by  many,  even  in 
health,  when  it  has  pleased  God  to  open  their  eyes 
and  reveal  to  them  their  true  condition  ? It  is  said 
of  the  late  Earl  of  Chesterfield, — who,  perhaps,  in  his 
time,  saw  more  of  what  is  commonly  called  pleasure, 
than  almost  any  other  man — that  after  reviewing  his 
life,  he  complained  it  was  all  one  scene  of  disappoint- 
ment, and  that  while  others  gazed  only  on  the  outside 
he  had  been  behind  the  scenes — had  seen  how  all 
the  exhibitions  of  pleasure  were  got  up  and  ar- 
ranged ; and  while  outside  spectators  gazed  only  on 
the  splendid  glare  of  light  which  illumined  it,  he 
had  seen  the  candles,  and  smelt  the  tallow’,  and  be- 
held the  whole  confusion  of  the  view  behind  the 
scenes.  And  this  was  the  confession  of  the  most 
fashionable  and  accomplished  individual  that,  per- 
haps, ever  graced  our  country.  I might  enumerate 
many  such  examples.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  desire  to  see  the  state  of  feeling  of  the  Chris- 
tian’s mind,  view  him  in  all  his  journey  through 
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this  mortal  state,  and  contemplate  him  in  the  sea- 
son of  affliction,  and  in  the  article  of  death.  How 
sweet  and  composed  is  his  mind.  Within  he  has 
an  approving  conscience,  and  without,  a smiling 
God.  He  looks  around  on  the  world,  and  sees  it 
to  be  his  temporary  dwelling,  in  which  he  must 
remain  for  a time ; he  looks  upward,  and  heaven 
opens  to  view  as  his  final  home.  He  treads  the 
ground  of  this  present  world  with  cheerfulness  and 
joy,  conscious  of  his  Father’s  watchfulness  and  his 
Father’s  care,  and  hoping  soon  to  see  his  face  with 
joy  and  worship  before  him  for  ever.  And  when 
death  comes, — that  grim  monster  to  the  unsaved 
sinner! — he  hails  him  as  a messenger  of  peace, 
welcomes  his  approach,  and  awaits  with  joyful  ex- 
pectation, the  summons  which  calls  him  to  his 
happy  and  everlasting  home.” 

“ Infirmary,  May  4th,  1828. 

“ My  dear  Eliza, — The  next  subject  which 
comes  in  course  is,  ‘ The  Beauties  of  Nature.’ 
I shall  not  occupy  my  own  time  and  yours  with 
any  previous  observations,  but  proceed  immediately 
to  this  interesting  theme ; remarking  only  by  the 
wry,  that  I have  introduced  this  in  a course  of  sub- 
jects chiefly  of  a religious  nature,  with  the  intention 
of  giving  a little  variety  to  the  scene,  and  of  refresh- 
ing both  our  minds  by  a short  transition  from  what 
is  serious  and  important  in  religion,  to  what  is 
pleasing  and  beautiful  in  the  scenery  of  the  world 
around  us. 

“ That  the  * Beauties  of  Nature’  have  a peculiar 
claim  upon  the  pious  attention  and  contemplation 
of  the  human  mind,  and  particularly  upon  the  de- 
vout Christian,  must  be  very  evident.  Our  eyes, 
and  ears,  and  senses,  generally  are  so  necessarily 
connected  with  them,  that  it  would  be  next  to  im- 
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possible  to  neglect  and  despise  them  ; nay,  more 
than  this, — as  they  are  the  results  of  infinite  wis- 
dom and  goodness,  such  neglect  of  these  £ beauties,’ 
would  be  a token  of  our  neglect  of  that  Being,  who 
created  them,  and  ordained  them  for  our  conveni- 
ence and  happiness. 

“ The  beauties  of  the  natural  creation  have  been, 
in  every  age  of  the  world,  and  in  almost  every  civi- 
lized nation,  the  subjects  of  inquiry  and  admiration, 
and  the  occasions  of  some  of  the  sweetest  effusions 
of  poetry.  To  use  very  strong  language,  it  may  be 
said,  that  the  great  Creator  Himself  first  set  the 
example  of  admiring  and  contemplating  these  beau- 
ties. , For  it  is  recorded  in  the  Sacred  History  of 
the  creation,  that  after  ceasing  from  his  six  days’ 
labour,  He  looked  upon  the  fair  world  which  He 
had  made,  and  He  beheld  and  pronounced  it  very 
good.  This  illustrious  example  was  soon  followed 
by  a noble  band  of  patriarchs,  prophets,  priests, 
and  kings,  who  arose  under  the  old  dispensations  ; 
and  to  these  succeeded  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
Himself,  and  his  apostles,  confessors,  and  martyrs, 
under  the  new  dispensation  ; while  these,  again, 
have  been  followed  and  supported  in  the  same  de- 
lightful exercise  of  the  mind,  by  numerous  saints 
of  the  most  High  God,  down  to  the  present  day. 

I shall  only  briefly  refer  you  to  two  or  three  ex- 
amples of  this  nature  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 
It  is  said  of  the  venerable  patriarch  Isaac,  when 
young,  that  ‘ he  went  out  into  the  fields  at  even- 
tide to  meditate.’  It  is  not,  indeed,  recorded  what 
were  the  exact  subjects  of  his  meditation  ; but,  I 
conceive,  we  are  led  to  infer,  from  the  mention  of 
eventide  in  particular,  that  his  thoughts  would  be 
congenial  with  that  interesting  period  of  the  day; 
and  it  is  easy  for  us  to  suppose,  that  he  would  be 
intensely  occupied  with  the  contemplation  of  the 
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scenery  around  him.  ‘ He  went  out  into  the  fields.* 
Probably,  at  the  time,  they  were  covered  with  a 
mantle  of  green.  Spring  had  adorned  them,  pro- 
bably, with  blossoms  and  with  flowers,  and  the 
setting  sun  was,  in  all  likelihood,  pouring  upon  the 
beautiful  scene  a flood  of  light.  Our  imaginations 
may,  indeed,  carry  us  yet  further,  and  we  may 
conjecture,  with  the  same  probability,  that  as  he 
proceeded  on  his  evening  walk,  fresh  objects  would 
attract  his  sight.  The  heavens  above  him,  expand- 
ing like  an  immense  arch,  clear  and  blue.  The 
earth  beneath  and  around,  varied  with  the  land- 
scape of  rocks  and  hills,  woods  and  waters,  fields 
and  pastures,  with  the  flocks  and  herds,  now  graz- 
ing, and  anon  bleating,  on  their  surface;  until  the 
sun  set  behind  the  hills,  the  darkness  of  evening  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  4 moon  took  up  the  wondrous  tale.’ 

44  A second  and  very  interesting  example  of  this 
attentive  and  devout  contemplation  of  the  works 
and  beauties  of  nature,  as  found  in  the  sacred  his- 
tory, is  furnished  in  the  person  of  David.  At  the 
early  part  of  his  life,  he  was  occupied  as  a shep- 
herd, in  which  situation  he  had  frequent  opportu- 
nities of  contemplating  the  beauties  of  nature’s 
scenery,  and  we  accordingly  find  that  many  of  his 
psalms  were  composed  and  penned,  while  in  those 
circumstances,  and  in  accordance  with  the  nature 
and  duties  of  his  occupation.  Hence  his  twenty- 
third  psalm  is  a beautiful  specimen  of  the  pastoral 
poetry ; and  hence  also  are  to  be  accounted  for  the 
many  fine  descriptions  of  the  scenery  of  nature  and 
the  works  of  God,  which  are  every  where  mingled 
with  his  compositions. 

44  You  recollect  that  fine  introduction  to  one 
psalm  : 4 The  heavens  display  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  firmament  showeth  his  handy  work  and 
also  his  fine  exclamation  in  the  eighth  psalm : 
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‘ When  I behold  the  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fin- 
gers, the  rnoon  and  the  stars  which  Thou  hast  or- 
dained,’ & c.  All  which,  with  many  others,  were 
no  doubt  inspired  in  his  reflecting  mind  while  en- 
gaged in  his  pastoral  charge, — that  is  while  watch- 
ing over  his  flocks  by  night  and  by  day.  Thus 
was  David  an  example  of  what  I am  speaking  of. 
But,  in  addition  to  him,  there  is  another  and  more 
important  example  still — I mean  Christ  himself; 
for-  it  is  said  of  Him,  that  He  even  took  notice  of 
‘ the  lilies  of  the  field,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air.’ 
‘ Thus  teaching  us,’  says  an  eminent  writer,  ‘ that 
taste  may  be  combined  with  piety , and  that  the 
mind,  which  is  open  to  all  that  is  serious  in  reli- 
gion, may  be  at  the  same  time  alive  to  the  charms 
and  the  loveliness  of  nature .’ 

“ In  descanting  on  so  extensive  and  interesting 
a subject  as  ‘ the  beauties  of  nature,’  it  is  almost 
difficult  to  decide  at  what  point  to  commence  ob- 
servation, so  vast  and  boundless  is  the  field.  It  is, 
however,  necessary  that  my  thoughts  should  be  re- 
duced to  some  regular  order;  and,  without  at- 
tempting  to  enumerate  these  beauties  in  succession, 
which  would  be  an  endless  task,  I shall  consider  an 
attentive  observation  of  the  beauties  of  nature  as 
conducing  to  promote  the  following  objects: — 

“ First,  Health  of  Body;  second,  Quietness  of 
Mind  ; and  thirdly,  Pious  Emotions. 

“ The  persons  who  make  the  study  of  nature 
their  employment,  must  of  course  spend  much  of 
their  time  in  exercise  in  the  open  air.  And  you 
are  aware,  on  the  other  hand,  how  impossible  it  is 
for  health  to  be  enjoyed  by  those  whose  engage- 
ments require  constant  confinement;  and  in  how 
many  instances  are  persons  thus  occupied,  visited 
with  sickness  of  body,  and  despondency  of  mind. 
It  has  been  most  wisely  and  graciously  provided 
f 2 
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by  our  Creator,  that  in  order  to  the  enjoyment  of 
health  the  body  must  have  exercise,  and  that  to  in- 
duce us  to  such  an  object,  innumerable  pleasures 
accompany  the  exercise  which  is  so  needful.  Were 
it  not  for  the  latter  circumstance,  how  few,  compa- 
ratively, would  enjoy  health  : we  should  waste  our 
existence  in  listlessness  and  inactivity,  and  hence 
both  body  and  mind  would  in  the  end  be  sufferers 

by  h. 

“ Your  own  experience  in  this  matter  will  con- 
vince you,  my  dear  Eliza,  how  much  the  health  and 
vigour  of  the  body  are  dependent  on  regular  exer- 
cise, and  in  how  great  a degree  your  own  liveliness 
and  comfort  are  promoted  by  it.  An  early  morn- 
ing’s walk  in  spring  or  summer  time,  how  refresh- 
ing and  exhilarating  to  the  animal  spirits,  and  how 
valuable,  in  enabling  us  better  to  go  through  the 
duties  of  the  day  : an  excursion  into  the  country,  to 
behold  some  of  nature’s  sweet  enchanting  scenery, 
when  accompanied  with  friends,  how  animating  and 
delightful  the  enjoyment  ! 

“ As  further  proof  of  the  fact,  how  greatly  bo- 
dily health  may  be  established  and  improved  by  a 
view  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  I might  refer  you  to 
the  circumstances  of  those  who,  after  long  confine- 
ment by  sickness,  seek  for  a confirmation  of  their 
health  and  strength  by  exercise  in  the  open  air. 
At  such  a time  the  wearied  and  almost  worn  out 
frame  is  revived, — the  drooping  senses  are  re- 
freshed,— the  eye  is  regaled  with  the  beauty  of 
nature’s  scenery,  and  the  ear  is  opened  with  re- 
newed delight  to  listen  to  the  harmony  of  creation’s 
song. 

“ I can  speak  on  this  point  feelingly.  When  I 
awoke  from  the  delirious  dream  of  fever,  and  first 
opened  my  eyes  on  the  scenery  of  this  fair  world,  it 
was  like  a of  scene  of  enchantment:  the  sun  shone 
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with  an  increased  splendour  : the  fields  were  clothed 
with  a new  and  brighter  covering  of  green  than  I 
had  ever  seen  before;  and  when  I first  walked 
abroad  in  the  open  air,  I felt  as  one  refreshed  and 
invigorated  by  new  wine.  With  such  exercise 
continued  every  successive  day,  my  health  rapidly 
improved,  and  you  know  that  in  a short  time  I was 
perfectly  recovered. 

“ It  will  be  very  easy  for  me  here  to  make  a 
transition  from  this  view  of  the  subject,  that  is— • 
The  improvement  of  the  bodily  health  by  a contem- 
plation of  the  beauties  of  nature,  to  the  other  which 
I proposed — namely,  its  tendency  to  promote  peace 
or  quietude  of  mind.  You  are  well  aware,  my  dear, 
in  how  great  a degree  the  state  of  the  mind  is  in- 
fluenced by  that  of  the  body,  and  how  constantly 
they  sympathize  with  each  other.  WThen  the  body 
is  in  health,  and  nothing  is  present  to  occasion 
uneasiness,  the  mind  is  in  good  health  likewise. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  body  is  in  pain,  the 
mind  is  a sufferer  along  with  it.  So  in  contem- 
plating the  ‘ beauties  of  nature’  as  the  body  is  re- 
freshed and  strengthened,  the  mind  is  so  too : a sweet 
serenity  and  calm  settle  over  it,  and  all  its  pas- 
sions, anxieties,  and  cares,  are  lulled  into  a settled 
peace.  It  is  thus,  when  in  the  deep  silence  and  soli- 
tude of  a winter’s  night,  we  contemplate  the  starry 
heavens,  and  see  the  innumerable  hosts  glittering 
like  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  brilliant  gems, 
and  the  moon  in  majesty  walking  amongst  them — 
the  peerless  queen  of  night.  It  is  thus,  when  in  a 
sweet  spring  morning,  as  at  this  time,  we  rise  to 
behold  the  fair  face  of  nature  bursting  into  life  and 
activity, — the  trees  budding  and  blossoming, — the 
fields  covered  with  the  richest  green,  and  the  ver- 
nal sun  shedding  his  life-giving  light  and  heat  on 
ail  the  surrounding  creation.  It  is  thus  when  in  a 
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summer’s  evening  we  walk  out  into  the  garden 
filled  with  shrubs  and  flowers  of  every  name,  and 
of  every  hue,  while  we  gaze  upon  their  beauty,  and 
inhale  their  fragrance.  It  is  thus,  too,  when  from 
the  summit  of  some  lofty  hill  we  take  a prospect  of 
the  surrounding  landscape — see  woods  and  moun- 
tains, fields  and  rivers  spread  before  us  in  one 
beauteous  and  expanded  landscape;  or  when,  from 
a similar  situation,  as  very  recently,  we  behold  the 
vast  ocean  heaving  up  its  mighty  billows,  and  roll- 
ing them  with  the  voice  of  thunder  on  the  shore — 
I say  it  is  in  the  contemplation  of  scenes  like  these 
that  we  feel  a heavenly  calm  and  quietude  of  mind 
steal  over  our  spirits;  every  anxious  feeling  is  dis- 
sipated as  by  some  magic  touch,  and  every  intrud- 
ing care  is  hushed  and  subdued  into  the  silence  of 
the  soul. 

“ Closely  connected  with  this  kind  of  impression 
on  the  mind,  is  that  which  I have  mentioned  last 
of  all — namely,  pious  emotion.  I have  shewn  to 
you  how  the  contemplation  of  the  nocturnal  hea- 
vens, thus  affected  the  reflecting  mind  of  David, 
the  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel  with  lofty  aspirations 
of  praise  to  the  great  Creator,  and  how  even  the 
Saviour  himself  educed  pious  sentiments  and  les- 
sons of  heavenly  wisdom  from  inspecting  the  hum- 
ble lilies  of  the  field.  I have  also  stated  how  some 
of  the  finest  and  sweetest  strains  of  poetry  have 
arisen  from  the  same  pleasing  exercise.  And,  in- 
deed, how  can  any  one  who  is  not  as  an  infidel  or 
a hardened  sceptic  contemplate  the  ‘beauties  of 
nature’  without  such  emotions  ? I was  much  struck 
with  an  anecdote  of  a little  child,  sometime  ago, 
who  after  taking  a long  survey  of  the  heavens  one 
night,  said  to  his  father — ‘ Father,  I have  been 
looking  at  the  moon  and  the  stars,  how  beautiful 
they  are;  but  my  Father  made  them  all!  This 
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was  tlie  simple,  but  very  interesting  reflection  of  a 
little  child,  and  very  strikingly  corresponds  with 
feelings  such  as  should  arise  in  every  pious  mind. 
The  very  impression  upon  every  such  mind,  after 
taking  such  a view,  must  be,  ‘ God  made  all  these  ' 
A very  simple  but  weighty  conclusion,  as  it  forms 
the  foundation  of  all  our  other  knowledge,  and  is 
that  upon  which  all  other  truths  which  we  believe 
must  rest.” 

“ A serious  contemplation,  however,  of  the 
‘beauties  of  nature’  will  produce  other  emotions 
than  that  which  is  connected  simply  with  the  be- 
lief in  the  existence  of  God.  It  will  conduct  also 
to  clear  and  proper  conceptions  of  his  many  glo- 
rious attributes  and  perfections.  For  in  every 
thing  we  thus  behold  there  are  the  brightest  im- 
pressions of  a power,  a wisdom,  and  a goodness 
which  are  nothing  less  than  infinite. 

“ Another  pious  emotion  of  greater  importance 
perhaps  than  any  other  which  is  likely  to  be  in- 
spired by  a view  of  the  ‘ beauties  of  creation,’  is 
that  of  a strong  unbounded  confidence  in  the 
Being  who  is  the  ruler  and  governor  of  all.  It  is, 
indeed,  with  a view  to  the  producing  of  such  an 
emotion,  that  our  blessed  Saviour  in  the  passage 
before  alluded  to,  furnishes  the  beautiful  illustra- 
tion of  ‘ the  lilies  of  the  field  and  the  fowls  of  the 
air.’  He  observes,  with  respect  to  th£m,  that 
‘ they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,’  and  yet  our 
heavenly  Father  feedeth  them.  And  the  influence 
which  he  derives  from  this  view  is — ‘ If  God  so 
clothe  the  grass  of  the  field,  which  to-day  is,  and 
to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven,  how  shall  He 
not  much  more  clothe  you,  O ye  of  little  faith  ;’  and 
in  connection  with  the  fowls  of  the  air,  He  says, 
‘ are  ye  not  of  much  more  value  than  they  ?’ 

“ So  also  from  this  example  we,  as  Christians, 
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while  contemplating  the  beauties  of  nature,  are 
encouraged  to  exercise  the  same  unbounded  con- 
fidence in  God.  Flow  can  we  look  at  the  sun 
shining  in  his  strength,  or  at  the  moon  walking  in 
her  brightness,  or  at  the  starry  host  of  heaven 
without  having  inspired  within  us  the  delightful 
confidence  that  the  Being  who  made  all  these — 
the  God  of  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  infinite 
is  our  father  and  friend  ? And  while  we  see  all 
creatures  in  air,  earth,  and  sea  provided  with  all 
things  richly  to  enjoy,  can  we  feel  any  thing  but 
confidence  and  joy  in  the  assurance  that  the  same 
God  watches  over  us  and  cares  for  us,  and  pro- 
vides for  us  life,  and  breath,  and  all  things  ? If 
the  lilies  of  the  field  are  clothed,  shall  not  we? 
If  the  sparrows  fall  not  to  the  ground  unnoticed, 
and  if  they  are  fed  by  their  heavenly  Father,  shall 
not  we?  The  argument  is  plainly  final  and  con- 
clusive — we  shall  be  fed,  and  we  shall  be  clothed, 
for  we  are  more  precious  than  lilies  of  the  field, 
we  are  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows. 

“ But  I draw  to  a conclusion  : the  ‘ beauties  of 
nature’  are  at  this  very  time  open  to  my  view,  as 
the  fair  hand  of  spring,  revisiting  the  dark  cold 
frozen  earth  of  winter,  quickens  it  into  life,  adorns 
it  with  beauty,  and  overspreads  it  with  delightful 
verdure.  And,  excited  by  the  loveliness  of  the 
scene,  I might  proceed  to  descant  at  great  length 
on  these  ‘ beauties;’  but  I desist,  observing  in  haste, 
that  my  attention  is  now  about  to  be  called  to  a 
subject  still  more  interesting  and  lovely  than  the 
‘ beauties  of  the  natural  creation,’ — I mean  the 
contemplation  of  the  beauty  of  the  Saviour,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  sufferings  and  ignominy  of  the  cross. 
I am  about,  in  fact,  to  sit  down  with  you,  and  with 
the  people  of  God,  to  commemorate  the  sufferings 
and  death  of  the  Redeemer.  May  we  not  eat  and 
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drink  of  that  sacred  supper  unworthily,  but  in  the 
exercise  of  faith,  so  as  to  be  acceptable  in  the  sight 
of  God. 

“ I will  conclude  this  letter  by  quoting  a beau- 
tiful sentence  composed  by  our  eminent  Sheffield 
poet,  Montgomery,  which,  with  some  propriety, 
may  be  introduced  in  connexion  with  my  present 
subject, — 

‘ If  God  hath  made  this  world  so  fair, 

Where  sin  and  death  abound; 

How  beautiful  beyond  compare, 

Shall  paradise  be  found.’  ” 

“Infirmary,  June  21st,  1828. 

“My  dear  Eliza,  — ‘The  worth  of  the 
Human  Soul,’  is  one  of  those  truly  overwhelming 
subjects,  upon  which,  as  it  is  in  itself  infinitely  and 
eternally  important,  so  it  is  impossible  for  any 
thing  to  be  said  too  powerful  or  impressive,  inas- 
much as  finite  cannot  equal  infinite , nor  what  is 
temporal  describe  that  which  is  eternal.  But  how 
can  I presume  to  do  justice  to  such  a theme  ! I 
am  persuaded  that  this  would  require  all  the 
knowledge  of  an  angel’s  mind,  and  all  the  elo- 
quence of  an  angel’s  tongue.  And  even  such 
powers,  I conceive,  might  fail ; for  He,  alone,  can 
apprehend  the  real  'worth  of  a soul  who  created  it, 
who  breathed  into  it  the  breath  of  immortality, 
and  when  it  was  fallen  from  its  original  purity  and 
glory,  who  put  forth  the  energies  of  Omnipotence 
to  rescue  it  from  ruin.  He  alone  can  perfectly 
conceive  what  is  the  real  worth  of  a human  soul. 

« It  is  natural  for  the  mind  of  man  to  seek  to 
calculate  the  value  of  things  which  he  possesses, 
whatever  they  may  be.  One  of  his  first  and  most 
anxious  inquiries  is  about  the  real  worth  of  his 
possessions ; and  nothing  confers  more  exquisite 
enjoyment  to  men  in  general,  than  a knowledge 
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of  their  having  something  which  is  of  real  and 
and  great  value,  whether  it  be  mental  endowments, 
riches,  honours,  or  the  like.  But  how  remarkable 
it  is,  that  we  so  seldom  find  men  esteeming  that 
possession  which  is  common  to  all,  and  the  worth 
of  which  outweighs  a world  of  gold  — I mean  the 
immortal  soul.  Its  value  is  scarcely  ever  considered 
by  them.  And  thus  it  is,  that  deluded  millions  of 
our  race,  while  occupied  about  other  and  inferior 
concerns,  lose  their  souls — and  lose  them,  alas,  for 
ever  ! You  will  be  enabled  to  feel  and  understand 
£ the  worth  of  the  human  soul’  more  fully,  while  I 
dwell  successively  on  the  following  propositions: — 

“ I.  The  soul  of  man  is  immortal.  II.  It  has 
become  fallen  and  depraved  by  sin,  and  requires 
the  most  expensive  means  possible  to  accomplish 
its  recovery.  III.  Its  future  condition  is  one  of 
unparalleled  importance,  being  an  eternity  of  hap- 
piness or  misery. 

“ 1.  The  soul  is  immortal.  Every  thing  besides 
is  subject  to  decay,  and  must  one  day  have  an  end. 
You  cannot  think  of  a single  thing  in  the  universe 
which  God  has  made,  the  soul  excepted,  of  which 
it  may  not  be  said  that  it  will  see  its  ‘ last  day.' 
This  is  even  true  with  respect  to  those  things  which 
either  in  their  own  nature,  or  in  the  ordinary 
judgments  of  men  are  but  little  liable  to  change. 
The  sun,  for  example,  that  splendid  sovereign  lu- 
minary in  the  heavens,  which,  after  having  survived 
nearly  the  six  thousandth  year  of  his  existence, 
yet  lives  and  shines  as  brightly  as  ever,  even  he 
amongst  the  rest  of  created  things,  must  see  his 
‘ last  day.’  The  stars  of  heaven,  too,  must  fall. 
The  moon  must  be  wrapt  up  in  a shroud  of  dark- 
ness. The  loftiest  mountains,  the  everlasting  hills, 
the  solid  rocks  and  solid  ground  of  our  inferior 
earth  must  crumble  away  into  their  original  no- 
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thingness.  The  monuments  of  ancient  grandeur 
with  all  the  splendour  of  cities,  their  temples,  their 
palaces,  their  firm-built  mansions,  must  tumble 
into  ruins,  and  the  ghastly  spectre  of  desolation  be 
seen  stalking  among  them. 

“ Contemplate  also,  in  this  fearful  prospect,  the 
circumstances  of  those  most  favoured  individuals 
of  our  race,  who,  having  by  their  hereditary  rank, 
acquired  distinction,  opulence,  or  fame,  might  be 
conceived  most  likely  to  outlive  the  general  disso- 
lution of  all  things.  The  king  upon  his  throne 
resigns  his  sceptre  and  his  crown,  and  must, 
though  perhaps  unwillingly,  leave  them  to  others. 
The  royal  and  the  noble  great  cast  away  from 
them  their  stars  of  honour,  their  diadems  of  glory 
and  their  splendid  attire,  when  death  appears  to 
wrap  them  in  the  shroud.  The  rich  forsake  their 
gold,  and  the  voluptuous  their  pleasures,  when  the 
same  last  enemy  breaks  in  upon  them  with  the 
fearful  proclamation  — i Ye  must  die’  And  all 
ranks  and  conditions  of  men,  whatever  be  their 
situation,  or  character,  or  employment,  must  yield 
to  the  authority  of  the  great,  the  universal  con- 
queror, death.  You  perceive  that  I might  go  on 
to  enumerate  a thousand  objects  more,  concerning 
which  the  same  solemn  reflection  might  be  made, 
that  they  must  see  their  ‘ last  day.’  But  the  ex- 
emplifications of  the  awful  fact,  which  I have  fur- 
nished, are  sufficient  for  my  present  purpose,  and 
therefore,  I proceed  no  further.  The  proper  con- 
clusion at  which  I now  arrive  is  this,  — that  the 
soul  is  immortal,  that  it  never  dies.  Yes,  my  dear, 
the  heavens,  the  earth,  the  water,  and  the  air,  with 
all  created  things,  must  waste  away  and  die.  The 
archangel  will  one  day  be  seen  flinging  the  fire- 
brand on  this  material  universe,  and  instantly  it 
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will  all  go  up  in  flames  ; but  the  soul  unchanged, 
remains  the  same, — 

‘ Unhurt  amid  the  war  of  elements, 

‘ The  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crash  of  worlds.’ 

It  is  this  immortality  of  the  human  soul  which 
confers  upon  it  its  first  importance  — its  ‘chief 
worth.’  It  may  be  useful,  also,  to  connect  with 
this  idea,  that  of  its  enlarged  capacities  for  suffer- 
ing or  enjoyment.  Reflect  on  what  must  be  the 
condition  of  a being,  which  is  sensible  to  pain  or 
joy,  whose  destiny  is  to  suffer  or  enjoy  for  ever. 
But  this  idea,  though  conceivable  by  our  minds  in 
the  abstract,  so  as  to  strike  us  with  an  impression 
of  its  awe  and  terror,  cannot  be  adequately  felt 
and  understood  by  a finite  mind. 

“ The  soul  of  man,  that  ‘ can  think,  hope,  and 
desire,’ even  its  present  condition  of  existence,  must 
be  so  occupied  through  future  and  eternal  ages. 
If  it  be  blessed  in  the  presence  of  God,  its  thoughts, 
hopes,  and  desires  will  be  blissful  beyond  compare 
— beyond  thought — while  if  it  be  excluded  thence, 
(oh,  awful  thought  !)  hope  is  clean  gone  for  ever  ; 
peace  and  rest  there  can  never  dwell : all  that 
settles  upon  its  present  state — its  eternal  destiny  is 
the  dark,  thick,  lowering  clouds  of  despair. 

“ Considering  all  these  things,  how  emphatically 
does  that  awful  question  of  sacred  scripture  come  in 
to  my  aid  ; how  does  it  impress  on  our  minds  the 
incalculable  value  of  the  soul  ! What  should  it 
profit  a man  were  he  to  gain  the  whole  world,  and 
lose  his  soul ; or  what  could  a man  give  in  ex- 
change for  his  soul  ? 

“ But  I mentioned  as  my  second  argument,  that 
the  soul  was  of  infinite  worth,  that  it  had  become 
fallen  and  depraved  by  sin,  and  required  the  most 
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expensive  means  possible  to  accomplish  its  reco- 
very. 

“ Yon  are  aware,  my  dear,  that  it  is  customary 
for  mankind  to  estimate  the  value  of  any  object  in 
proportion  to  its  cost,  or,  in  other  words,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  price  paid  for  its  purchase ; and 
they  do  so  justly.  So,  with  respect  to  the  soul : 
we  have  had  it  made  known  to  us  from  the  best 
and  truest  authority,  that,  that  soul,  first  formed 
in  the  image  of  God,  and  destined  to  follow  after 
Him,  in  holiness  and  obedience,  fell  from  its  in- 
tegrity by  one  foul  act  of  disobedience,  by  which 
it  involved  itself  in  present  guilt  and  future  misery. 
We  have  also  had  it  madeknownto  us  from  the  same 
authority,  that  no  ordinary  payment  could  have 
availed  for  its  recovery.  The  cattle  upon  a thou- 
sand hills  would  have  proved  insufficient.  The 
exhaustless  stores  of  the  mines  of  India  and  Peru 
would  have  been  produced  in  vain.  The  blood  of 
men  and  of  angels  offered  in  sacrifice  would  have 
failed  ; nay,  perhaps,  whatever  the  created  uni- 
verse affords,  had  been  as  nothing  to  procure  its 
redemption.  What,  then,  did  avail  ? What  was 
the  price  paid  for  it,  and  what,  therefore,  its  real 
worth  ? The  answer  is  at  hand.  It  was  the  blood 
of  the  only  begotten,  the  well-beloved,  the  Eternal 
Son  of  God.  Yes,  my  dear,  this,  this  was  paid  to 
purchase  its  salvation.  And,  from  hence,  1 derive 
my  weightiest  argument  of  its  worth. 

“ What  intense  sympathy,  then,  what  profound 
condescension,  what  unequalled  love  must  have 
glowed  in  our  Redeemer’s  bosom,  when,  to  redeem 
our  lost  and  ruined  souls,  He  shed  his  own  heart’s 
blood.  What  conceptions  of  the  ‘ worth  of  a hu- 
man soul ’ must  He  have  possessed,  and  what  in- 
credible desire  to  rescue,  and  bless,  and  save  it. 

“ It  was  not,  however,  sufficient  for  an  object 
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so  truly  grand  and  sublime  as  the  salvation  of  the 
soul,  that  the  Son  of  God  should  merely  die  ; He 
must  die  in  a cruel  and  ignominious  manner ; He 
must  be  crucified  ; He  must  be  crucified  for  no 
crime;  He  must  be  crucified  between  two  thieves; 
He  must  submit  to  suffer  his  holy  body  to  lie 
down  three  days  and  three  nights,  in  the  silence 
and  corruption  of  the  grave ; He  must  then  rise 
from  the  tomb,  burst  its  barriers,  lead  captivity 
captive,  ascend  up  on  high,  seat  himself  on  his 
Father’s  throne,  and  there  for  ever  live  until  the 
end  of  all  things,  to  make  intercession  for  his 
people. 

“ Subsequently  to  this,  also,  the  Holy  Spirit 
must  be  poured  out ; apostles,  evangelists,  and 
teachers,  must  be  sent  forth  to  teach  and  preach 
among  the  nations ; martyrs  must  bleed  and  die  ; 
ministers  and  Christians  must  labour  until  the  con- 
summation of  all  earthly  affairs,  when  every  thing 
is  to  be  swallowed  up  in  a glorious  immortality  ; 
and  when  God  in  Christ  shall  be  all  in  all. 

ce  But  every  other  argument  for  ‘ the  worth  of 
the  human  soul’  vanishes  into  nothing  in  compari- 
son with  that  which  I have  proposed  last  of  all  to 
consider — namely,  That  its  future  condition  is  one 
of  unparalleled  importance,  being  one  of  eternal 
happiness  or  misery. 

“ Think  but  for  a moment  what  is  the  distinc- 
tion of  eternity  from  time.  Time  regarded  in  its 
utmost  possible  extent  is  but  a few  fleeting  years. 
Eternity  is  a period  measurable  by  no  calculation, 
conceivable  by  no  mind,  however  lofty  its  imagin- 
ation or  exalted  its  powers.  Think  what  a period, 
a million  of  years  must  be,  and  how  tremendous 
the  conception  to  spend  those  years  in  misery ! 
But  add  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  years  to 
that  million,  and  you  make  a period  which  it  is 
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almost  impossible  to  conceive — then  add  ten  thou- 
sand times  ten  thousand  millions  more  to  the 
number,  and  then  you  find  yourself  lost  in  the 
calculation.  But  supposing  this  period  of  almost 
inconceivable  duration  to  be  ended,  and  then  a 
period  of  equal  length  to  pass  over  again,  and 
another  to  that,  and  a third  time,  and  so  on  for 
thousands  of  times,  and  that  then  these  same  peiiods 
must  revolve  again  and  again,  and  yet,  notwith- 
standing that  at  the  expiration  of  them  all,  you 
come  no  nearer  to  the  end  of  your  existence  than 
when  first  you  began,  what  a distracting  thought ! 
The  feeble  mind  of  man  fails  and  sickens  at  the 
conception,  and  feels  like  the  astonished  stranger, 
who  for  the  first  time  approaches  the  margin  of 
the  ocean,  apparently  without  a bottom  or  a shore. 
And  here  I return  to  my  argument,  such  is  ‘the 
worth  of  the  human  soul,’  seeing  it  has  to  spend 
this  eternity  in  happiness  or  woe. 

“ It  has  to  spend  it  in  happiness — then,  in  order 
to  calculate  ‘ the  worth  of  the  soul,’  let  us  ascer- 
tain the  value  of  that  happiness.  But  here  I 
might  say  in  short,  that  that  happiness  being 
eternal,  must  also  be  infinite , and  that  therefore 
the  soul  has  a * worth ’ nothing  less  than  infinite. 
But  with  a view  of  being  more  direct  in  my  cal- 
culations on  this  subject,  let  us  consider  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  this  happiness,  or  rather  consider  it  in 
various  lights.  For  the  soul  of  man  to  be  per- 
fectly and  completely  happy,  seems  to  me  to  im- 
ply the  following  considerations  : — First,  that  it 
be  free  from  every  care,  sorrow,  and  vicissitude,  to 
which  it  is  exposed  in  the  present  condition. — 
Secondly,  that  it  be  occupied  in  pursuits  and  en- 
gagements of  a blissful  and  exalted  nature,  suited 
to  its  capacities  and  desires  ; and,  thirdly,  that  its 
happiness  be  without  alloy,  and  without  end  — in 
g 2 
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other  words,  eternal.  Now  the  eternal  happiness 
of  the  saints  in  heaven  combines  all  these.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  they  suffer  no  sorrow,  anxiety, 
or  pain — ‘ Moth  and  rust  corrupt  not  there.’  God 
wipes  away  every  tear  from  their  eyes.  There  is 
no  sickness  of  body  or  desponding  of  mind  there 
— no  war  or  tumult  there — no  jarring  voice  or 
dissonant  opinions  there — no  separation  of  friends 
by  parting  farewells  or  by  death.  The  souls  of 
the  saints  are  occupied  in  pursuits  of  the  most 
blissful  and  exalted  nature,  and  suited  to  their 
capacities  and  desires; — their  pursuits  and  en- 
gagements are  doubtless  unceasing  praise  and 
adoration  of  the  ever  blessed  God  ; devout  and  ad- 
miring contemplation  of  his  perfection — profound 
and  delighted  investigation  into  the  designs  of  his 
government,  and  into  the  mysterious  dealings  of 
his  Providence  and  grace  with  them  in  the  pre- 
sent world ; they  hold  moreover,  intimate  and 
blissful  intercourse  with  each  other,  for  they  are 
one  united  company  engaged  in  striking  their 
harps  and  tuning  their  voices  to  one  melodious 
song ; besides,  their  condition  in  this  blessed 
world  is  one  of  exalted  felicity  and  honour. — 
What  must  be  the  ‘ worth  of  that  soul’  think  you 
my  dear,  which  from  a state  of  abject  humiliation 
and  trial  in  the  present  world  is  elevated  to  the 
dignity  of  a ‘ king  and  a Priest  unto  God’  for 
ever?  What  must  be  the  ‘worth  of  that  soul’ 
which,  through  eternity,  is  to  be  united  by  the 
peculiar  relation  of  sonship  to  the  ever  blessed 
God,  and  associated  by  the  tie  of  brotherhood  to 
the  illustrious  and  innumerable  host  of  angels  and 
of  saints,  who  like  itself  are  all  made  kings  and 
priests  unto  God  ? What  must  be  the  ‘ worth  of 
that  soul’  which  is  to  wear  for  ever  a glittering 
crown — to  wield  a sceptre  and  wave  the  palms 
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of  immortal  triumph  ? Methinks  in  imagination  I 
now  see  that  soul  just  disembodied  from  the  clay, 
entering  into  its  eternal  rest — angels  meet  it  on  its 
passage,  clothe  it  in  white  and  shining  raiment, 
place  the  crown  of  incorruptible  glory  on  its  head, 
while  other  angels  waiting  at  the  celestial  gates 
beckon  to  it  from  afar,  and  await  its  arrival  in 
Paradise — and  as  it  approaches  the  pearly  gates  of 
the  city,  methinks  I hear  the  angels  from  without 
exalt  their  voices  and  cry,  ‘Lift  up  your  heads, 
oh  ye  gates,  and  be  lift  up  ye  everlasting  doors,’ 
and  let  the  stranger  come  in  !’  The  gates  open,  and 
the  happy  spirit  has  an  abundant  entrance  minis- 
tered unto  it  into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  God 
our  Saviour.  Then,  as  from  this  lower  earth  I 
gaze  on  the  distant  but  transcendant  scene,  the 
feelings  of  the  inspired  poet  rise  up  in  my  mind, 
as  I see,  by  faith — 

1 The  Spirit  landed  in  my  view, 

Midst  shining  hosts  above, 

Whose  ranks  stood  silent  as  it  drew. 

Near  to  the  Throne  of  Love, 

And  meekly  took  the  lowest  seat, 

Yet  nearest  its  Redeemer’s  feet.’ 


The  latter  part  of  my  argument  for  the  ‘ worth  of 
the  soul’  in  contradistinction  to  the  preceding  is — 
That  if  it  do  not  spend  its  eternity  in  happiness, 
it  must  have  to  spend  it  in  misery ; as  then  in  the 
former  case  we  estimated  its  ‘ worth'  according  to 
its  possession , here  by  the  same  rule,  we  must  esti- 
mate it  according  to  the  extent  of  loss  which  it 
sustains. 

“ To  spend  eternity  in  that  misery  which  the 
holy  scriptures  declare  to  be  the  recompense  of  sin, 
involves  in  it  every  thing  awful  and  tremendous  of 
which  we  can  form  any  conception.  As,  therefore, 
in  estimating  the  value  of  the  possessions  and  en- 
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joymenls  of  the  people  of  God,  we  find  ourselves 
inadequate  to  form  any  thing  like  a calculation,  so 
neither  can  we  estimate  the  loss  sustained  by  a soul 
consigned  to  spend  its  eternity  in  misery.  There 
is  implied  in  such  a loss,  first,  the  absence  of  all 
good , and  secondly,  the  presence  of  all  evil.  In  the 
first  view  of  this  loss  there  is  further  implied,  the 
eternal  absence  of  the  blessed  God,  the  author  of 
all  good,  and  of  all  enjoyment;  the  absence  of 
Christ,  the  Redeemer  and  Saviour  of  men ; the 
absence  of. blessed  angels  and  of  redeemed  souls; 
and  added  to  all  this,  an  exclusion  from  light, 
peace,  and  joy,  that  is  hopeless  and  eternal.  The 
positive  evils  endured,  also,  make  this  loss  com- 
plete. They  are  tormented  day  and  night.  The 
gnawing  ‘ worm’  within,  the  flaming  ‘ fire’  without, 
and  the  assured  prospect  of  the  torture  being  ‘ for 
ever  and  for  ever’  constitute  a sum  of  misery  which 
language  cannot  describe — thought  is  unable  to 
conceive.  Were  I to  resort,  then,  to  my  last  ex- 
pedient, for  an  argument  of  ‘ the  worth  of  the  hu- 
man soul ,’  I should  take  to  myself  an  angel’s  wing, 
and  speed  my  flight  towards  those  fearful  regions 
where  hope  never  comes ; I should  unlock  the 
gates  of  that  fearful  dungeon  in  which  fallen  an- 
gels and  damned  spirits  ‘ are  reserved  in  chains  for 
judgment  at  the  great  day,’  and  as  its  bars  of  mas- 
sive iron  gave  way  with  a sound  as  of  ‘ harsh 
thunder ,’  I would  point  you  to — 

‘ Regions  of  sorrow,  doleful  shades,  where  peace 
And  rest  can  never  dwell ; hope  never  comes 
That  comes  to  all ; but  torture  without  end 
Still  urges,  and  a fiery  deluge,  fed 
With  ever  burning  sulphur,  unconsumed.’ 

“ Having  advanced  thus  much  on  so  fearful  a 
subject,  I pause  to  exclaim  in  the  words  of  holy 
writ,  ‘ What  manner  of  persons  ought  we  then 
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to  be  in  holy  conversation  and  godliness,  looking 
for  and  hastening  unto  the  coming  of  the  day  of 
God,  when  the  heavens  being  on  fire  shall  be  dis- 
solved, and  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent 
heat.’  And  finally,  my  dearest  Eliza,  if  it  be 
true  that  our  souls  are  immortal — if  it  be  so  that 
that  soul  has  fallen,  and  required  the  most  expen- 
sive means  possible  to  accomplish  its  recovery — if, 
in  fine,  its  condition  in  a future  world  be  one  of 
unparalleled  importance — being  one  of  happiness 
or  misery  for  ever;  and  if,  to  sum  up  the  whole,  it 
be  proved  from  all  these  considerations  to  be  of 
infinite  value,  then  let  it  be  your  aim  and  mine  to 
improve  it  well — first  of  all  to  seek  its  salvation, 
then  to  cultivate  and  improve  its  powers,  and 
lastly,  to  employ  its  energies  for  the  welfare  and 
salvation  of  others ; that  thus  it  may  be  saved  at 
last — be  accepted  with  joy  before  our  Father’s 
throne  at  the  last  day  to  be  happy  through  eternity 
in  the  occupations  and  pursuits  of  that  blessed 
company,  in  that  blessed  world,  where  all  the  ‘ air 
is  love ’ — where  all  is  peace,  and  joy,  and  all  the 
work  is  praise.” 

“ Infirmary,  August  10th,  1828. 

“ My  dear  Eliza, — The  subjects  of  my  pre- 
ceding letters  to  you  were  all  of  my  own  choosing. 
With  a view  to  vary  in  some  degree  these  subjects, 
you  remember  that  I requested  you  to  propose 
another  of  your  own  selection : this  request  you 
have  hitherto  failed  to  observe.  I am  resolved, 
therefore,  to  supply  its  place  by  one  which,  when 
named,  will,  I feel  assured,  be  congenial  with  your 
own  feelings.  A subject,  my  dear,  most  sublime 
and  interesting  in  its  own  nature,  and  well  adapted 
to  excite  the  best  feelings  of  every  heart, — it  is, 
‘ The  prospect  which  Saints,  or  the  People 
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of  God,  enjoy  of  meeting  and  knowing,  and 

HAVING  INTERCOURSE  WITH  EACH  OTHER  IN  THE 

Heavenly  World.’ 

“ I have  been  directed  to  the  choice  of  this  sub- 
ject by  several  very  powerful  motives : one  is,  that 
it  affords  a fine  field  for  the  exercise  of  the  imagi- 
nation, and  because  I feel  assured  that  this  is  a fa- 
culty over  which  I possess  a more  decided  com- 
mand than  over  any  other  of  my  mind,  as  I have 
encouraged  its  exercise  more  than  almost  any  other. 
It  has  also  occurred  to  my  thoughts  as  a peculiarly 
interesting  and  suitable  theme  in  our  present  cir- 
cumstances. We  are  both  standing  in  expectation 
of  a temporary  sejmration  from  each  other;  but  it 
is  wise  and  proper,  and  I think  it  may  be  in  no 
small  degree  profitable  for  us  to  anticipate  the  pos- 
sibility of  what  God  knows  may  occur.  I mean — 
but  I shrink  almost  to  name  it — a permanant  sepa- 
ration. This,  you  are  well  assured,  my  dearest 
Eliza,  may  take  place  for  any  thing  which  we  know 
to  the  contrary ; and  although  it  would  not  be  right, 
by  such  an  apprehension,  to  harrass  ourselves  with 
uneasiness,  it  is  proper,  at  least,  to  stand  prepared 
for  the  worst,  if  it  should  come.  And  the  princi- 
pal reason  of  my  writing  to  you  on  the  subject 
proposed  is,  that  if  in  case  an  event  so  painful  to 
either  of  us,  even  in  the  very  possible  prospect, 
should  occur,  we  may  have  the  agony  of  such  a se- 
paration soothed , and  in  some  degree  prevented  by 
the  prospect  which,  as  Christians,  we  ought  to  en- 
tertain, of  a permanent  and  blessed  re-union  to 
each  other  beyond  the  grave,  and  of  an  intimate, 
delightful,  and  everlasting  communion  with  each 
other  in  the  heavenly  world. 

“ Before  I enter  more  directly  into  the  subject, 
it  may  be  suitable  to  observe  how  strikingly  the 
feelings  which  I have  expressed  in  relation  to  our- 
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selves,  are  exercised  amongst  mankind  in  general. 
The  illustrations  of  their  exercise  which  I might 
furnish  are  numerous,  but  a few  may  suffice  for  my 
present  purpose.  When  a tender  mother,  after 
the  hour  of  her  extremity  and  suffering  is  over,  re- 
ceives her  beloved  babe  into  her  arms,  but  has  only 
just  time  to  see  it  open  its  eyes,  then  struggle,  and 
expire,  how  naturally  does  she  burst  into  the  bit- 
terest anguish,  and  pour  a flood  of  tears  over  the 
untimely  fate  of  her  offspring:  but  when  the  storm 
is  sunk  into  a calm  of  serious  reflection,  what  is  it, 
I would  ask,  which  sheds  the  first  ray  of  consola- 
tion and  of  hope  on  her  beclouded  mind  ? Is  it 
not  the  assurance  that  her  babe  is  gone  to  its  rest 
in  heaven,  and  that  at  no  very  distant  period  she 
shall  meet  it  there?  And  when  a mother,  blessed 
with  the  possession  of  an  only  child — a son  per- 
haps— -just  lives  long  enough  to  see  him  attain  ma- 
turity, and  then,  suddenly  disappointing  her  ex- 
pectations and  her  hopes,  quits  his  maternal  home, 
and  migrates  into  some  far  distant  land,  from 
whence,  perchance,  he  may  never  return — I say, 
when  in  circumstances  like  these,  she  is  called  to 
attend  him  perhaps  to  the  sea  shore,  and  bid  him 
an  everlasting  farewell  in  the  present  world,  how- 
does  she  summon  up  her  resolution,  and  endea- 
vour to  suppress  the  convulsive  throes  of  grief,  by 
anticipating  the  prospect  of  a final  meeting  in 
heaven  ? And  so  also,  to  conclude  these  examples, 
how  naturally  does  every  Christian  at  the  bedside 
of  dear  dying  relatives  bid  to  them  an  affectionate 
adieu,  as  if  to  part  but  for  a season  ; while  at  the 
same  time  the  agonies  of  the  dying  sufferer  are  in 
their  esteem  swallowed  up  and  lost  in  the  brighter 
prospect  of  a re-union  in  the  heavenly  world. 
When  I relate  these  very  familiar  examples,  my 
dear  Eliza,  you  will  excuse  me,  I trust,  for  bring- 
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ing  forward  our  own  circumstances  as  in  any  de- 
gree parallel  to  them.  This  you  will  at  once  per- 
ceive was  not  my  intention,  but  only  to  show  the 
simple  fact  how  common  and  how  natural  it  is  for 
those  who,  after  being  long  endeared  to  each  other, 
are  about  to  be  separated  by  distance,  and  with 
a doubtful  issue,  to  cheer  the  despondency  which 
their  circumstances  inspire,  by  anticipating  the 
subject  of  my  present  letter — namely,  * the  meet- 
ing and  knowing  of  each  other  in  the  heavenly 
world.’ 

“ I shall  now  proceed  to  the  subject  itself;  and 
would  observe  first  of  all,  that  in  common  with  all 
others  of  a doubtful  nature,  it  should  be  treated 
with  great  caution ; that  is,  nothing  should  be 
rashly  or  carelessly  advanced  : but  the  first  object 
in  connexion  with  it  should  be  to  adduce  something 
like  proof  or  evidence  of  its  truth.  And  unless 
such  proof  is  adduced  in  its  confirmation,  it  is  ob- 
vious to  you  that  it  cannot  be  in  any  just  degree 
entitled  to  our  regard.  Now,  my  dear,  allow  me 
further  to  observe  here,  that  as  my  present  subject 
is  one  almost  entirely  of  probability  or  conjecture, 
you  cannot  look  for  any  very  clear  and  absolute 
evidence,  that  being  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case 
impossible : but  I shall  endeavour,  in  a very  short 
space,  to  furnish  you  with  such  proofs  as  are  af- 
forded for  the  belief,  ‘ That  the  people  of  God 
will  know,  and  have  communion  with  each  other 
hereafter  in  heaven.’ 

“ There  are  two  kinds  of  evidence  which  may  be 
employed  in  support  of  truth  : the  one  commonly 
known  by  the  term,  reason.  The  other  is  the  proof 
afforded  by  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

“ In  making  use  of  reason  here,  you  must  un- 
derstand me  as  referring  to  that  faculty  or  power 
within  us,  whereby  we  apprehend,  examine,  and 
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judge  of  the  truth  of  any  thing  independently  of 
other  assistance.  Hence,  by  this  innate  faculty 
of  our  minds  we  conclude,  that  there  is  a God, 
from  the  appearances  of  wisdom  and  design  in  the 
works  of  creation  around  us ; and  so  also  in  the 
same  manner  we  judge  of  many  other  things  by 
our  natural  reason  alone.  And  in  exactly  the  same 
way  do  we  form  our  conclusions  from  reason  with 
respect  to  the  subject  now  in  hand. 

“ The  first  of  these  conclusions  is  this: — The 
knowledge  of  our  fellow  creatures,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  our  relatives  and  friends,  constitutes  so  im- 
portant and  indispensable  a part  of  our  felicity  on 
earth,  that  it  would  be  to  the  very  last  degree  pain- 
ful and  distressing  were  we  to  suppose  it  not  to  be 
enjoyed  in  heaven  : when  we  now  look  around, 
and  behold  our  beloved  relatives,  our  fathers,  our 
mothers,  our  brethren,  sisters,  and  friends — and 
may  I not  mention  another  tender  relation  ? — we 
cannot  but  feel  that  these  constitute  the  greatest 
part  of  our  real  happiness  on  earth.  With  them 
we  have  been  trained  and  associated  from  our  in- 
fancy; with  them  we  have  sweetly  conversed, 
walked,  and  lived  ; and  were  they  taken  away  from 
us,  then  away,  we  conceive,  would  go  all  our  com- 
fort and  enjoyment  for  ever.  In  addition  to  this 
also,  these  objects  of  our  earthly  affection,  if  loved 
in  due  moderation,  conduce  to  make  us  better , as 
well  as  happier.  They  are  the  natural  guardians 
and  protectors  of  our  virtue  ; for  while  we  are  at- 
tached by  warm  affection  to  them,  they  exclude  all 
sinful,  unworthy,  and  injurious  objects  of  desire 
from  our  thoughts.  This  affection  also  encourages 
and  strengthens  every  amiable  feeling  and  virtuous 
affection.  It  stimulates  us  to  zeal  and  activity  in 
worldly  callings, — it  makes  us  prudent  and  consi- 
derate in  all  our  engagements, — it  soothes  our  sor- 
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rows,  and  dispels  our  fears ; and  it  may  ultimately 
conduce  to  the  fear  and  love  of  God,  by  exciting 
our  ardent  gratitude  to  Him  for  thus  fully  and 
graciously  providing  for  our  best  welfare.  Now 
observe,  my  dear  Eliza,  here  is  an  argument  de- 
rived from  reason  only,  of  ‘ the  probability  of  saints 
knowing  each  other  in  heaven.’  The  question  now 
is, — Can  it  be  supposed  that  the  very  thing  which 
forms  such  a source  of  real  and  unfailing  happi- 
ness on  earth  shall  be  taken  away  from  us  in 
heaven  ? or,  to  put  the  question  to  the  soul  just  dis- 
embodied, in  the  pious  and  poetic  language  of  Cou- 
rier, in  the  282d  Hymn  of  Burder’s  selection, 

‘ Can  the  grave  those  ties  dissever. 

With  the  very  heart  strings  twined? 

Must  she  part,  and  part  for  ever, 

With  the  friends  she  left  behind?’ 

No  ! The  argument  just  adduced  in  favour  of  the 
supposition,  ‘ that  saints  shall  know  each  other  in 
heaven,’  is  further  strengthened  by  a consideration 
of  the  nature  of  the  relation  which  subsists  be- 
tween God  and  his  children.  God,  you  know,  is 
called  their  Father — the  Father  of  their  spirits  ; 
and  they,  therefore,  are  brethren  and  sisters,  united 
in  one  great  harmonious  family.  This  relation 
must  of  course  imply  mutual  knowledge  and  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  each  other.  It  also  sup- 
poses that  there  is  among  them  a oneness  of  spirit 
(so  to  speak)  and  a community  of  interests,  and  it 
supposes,  moreover,  that  they  must,  in  their  near 
and  intimate  fraternal  relationship,  have  frequent 
and  delightful  converse  with  each  other,  otherwise 
the  very  nature  of  their  relation  would  be  destroyed. 
Now  we  find  that  all  these  things  do  in  reality  take 
place  on  earth,  and  why  should  they  not  exist  with 
equal  certainty  in  heaven  ? Heaven,  my  dear,  is 
the  place  of  union  and  communion,  the  most  per- 
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tect  and  complete ; and  should  such  a sweet  rela- 
tionship and  communion  be  destroyed  there,  it 
would,  as  it  appears  to  me,  detract  most  materially 
from  the  felicity  of  that  blessed  world,  and  convert 
it  into  a dreary  solitude. 

“ The  ideas,  too,  which  we  form  of  the  heavenly 
world,  conduct  us  to  the  same  conclusion.  Heaven 
is  a place  as  well  as  a state ; but  what  kind  of  a 
place  is  it  then,  is  inquired  ? The  answer  is,  that 
it  is  the  everlasting  habitation  or  dwelling  place  of 
the  redeemed,  or,  in  Scripture  language,  it  is  the 
mansion  of  glory  which  Christ  hath  prepared  for 
them  who  love  Him.  In  this  habitation  or  man- 
sion, therefore,  they  are  to  reside.  Is  it  possible, 
is  it  reasonable,  then,  to  suppose  that  they  can  re- 
side in  it — be  fellow-citizens  of  the  saints  and  of  the 
household  of  God — be  occupied  together  in  the  same 
blessed  employments,  speaking  the  same  language, 
and  singing  the  same  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb, 
and  yet  not  know  each  other  ? In  agreement  with 
the  revelation  of  the  word  of  God,  too,  we  form 
an  idea  of  heaven  as  a kingdom,  of  which  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  is  ruler , and  the  people  who  compose 
it  the  subjects.  How,  then,  can  we  admit  for  a 
moment  the  thought,  that  though  constantly  in 
company  with  each  other,  they  should  yet  remain 
ignorant  of  those  with  whom  they  are  constantly 
united  in  the  tenderestties  of  association  and  friend- 
ship ? 

t{  You  can  easily  conceive  what  your  own  feel- 
ings would  be,  my  dear,  providing  you  had  reason 
to  believe  that  you  should  bid  an  everlasting  fare- 
well to  those  whom  you  loved,  when  you  accom- 
panied them  down  to  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  and  saw  them  enter  into  the  region  of 
eternity.  What  unspeakable  shuddering  sensa- 
tions would  come  over  you,  and  how  would  your 
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whole  frame  instinctively  shrink  from  the  tremen- 
dous prospect ; and  such  revolting  feelings  would 
perfectly  correspond  to  those  excited  in  every  pious 
and  reflecting  mind  in  the  same  circumstances. 
To  dispel  for  ever,  therefore,  any  such  apprehen- 
sions from  your  mind,  I now  refer  you  to  the  evi- 
dence which  the  Bible  affords  in  support  of  my 
doctrine,  ‘ that  the  people  of  God  shall  know  each 
other  in  the  heavenly  world.’ 

“ I may,  however,  observe,  first  of  all,  that  on 
this  subject,  as  on  many  others,  the  Scriptures  are 
not  very  clear  and  full,  because  they  are  not  of  such 
a nature  as  to  require  very  explicit  information. 
It  is  evidently  quite  sufficient  for  us  to  know,  with 
respect  to  a future  world,  that  there  will  be  every 
thing  in  it  fitted  to  make  us  completely  and  eter- 
nally happy,  if  at  the  same  time  we  should  be  left 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  mode  or  kind  of  that 
happiness.  Should  any  thing  be  said  on  this  latter 
point,  we  might  then  expect  that  it  would  be  casual 
or  accidental,  rather  than  direct;  and  accordingly 
so  we  find  it.  I may,  for  convenience,  state  that 
the  method  of  revealing  this  subject  in  the  Bible, 
is  of  two  distinct  kinds:  the  one  indirect  and  with- 
out intention,  where  examples  are  furnished  of 
saints  meeting  and  knowing  each  other  in  heaven  ; 
and  the  other  direct  and  plain,  where  it  is  stated  in 
unqualified  terms. 

You  recollect,  as  the  first  example  of  the  for- 
mer order,  that  on  the  occasion,  when  Christ  was 
transfigured  on  the  Mount,  there  appeared  Moses 
and  Elias,  or  Elijah,  talking  with  Him.  Now 
Moses  and  Elijah,  you  know,  had  both  been  long 
dead  as  to  their  bodies,  and  yet  we  find  that  their 
spirit  were  alive,  and  yet  in  union  together,  so  that 
the  fact  of  their  being  on  the  Mount  with  Christ 
on  earth  proves  that  they  must  have  previously  de- 
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scended  from  heaven.  When,  too,  the  apostle 
John,  as  you  read  in  the  revelation,  was  wrapt  up 
in  the  visions  of  prophecy,  in  the  isle  of  Patmos 
he  saw  4 Heaven  opened,  and  a multitude  which 
no  man  could  number,  gathered  out  of  every  na- 
tion, and  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people  of  the 
earth,’  all  singing  one  song,  and  employed  in  one 
common  ascription  of  praise  4 to  Him  that  sitteth 
on  the  throne.’  So  also  St.  Paul,  in  writing  to  one 
of  the  churches,  inquires — 4 What  is  our  hope,  or 
joy,  or  crown  of  rejoicing?  Are  not  even  ye  in  the 
presence  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  at  his  coming  ?’ 
evidently  alluding  in  this  passage  to  the  pleasure 
which  it  would  afford  him  at  the  4 coming  of 
Christ,’  to  see  those  who  had  been  the  subjects  of 
his  care  and  labour  on  earth,  his  crown  and  joy 
hereafter.  There  are  also  various  figurative  de- 
scriptions of  heaven,  its  employments  and  inhabi- 
tants, in  the  Bible,  which  lead  us  to  the  interesting 
conclusion  that  saints  shall  know  each  other  in 
heaven  ; for  we  read  that  they  are  to  sit  down  to- 
gether at  the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb,  with 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  all  those  of  the 
faithful,  who  have  4 washed  their  robes  and  made 
them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.’  They  are 
also  called  the  4 fellow  citizens  of  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem, the  city  which  is  above;’  4 The  great  general 
assembly  and  church  of  the  first  born,  whose  names 
are  written  in  heaven.’  The  various  orders  of  be- 
ings in  this  great  assembly,  too,  are  designated  by 
striking  names  which  imply  union  and  communion 
amongst  the  whole  body.  There  is  the  holy  band 
of  Patriarchs,  aged  and  venerable  saints  who  lived 
under  the  first  dispensation  of  the  church  ; — there 
is  the  company  of  the  prophets,  the  hierarchy  of 
evangelists,  and  apostles,  and  teachers,  under  the 
new  dispensation  of  the  Gospel ; — there  is  the  noble 
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army  of  the  martyrs,  who  died  in  testimony  of  al- 
legiance to  their  Lord  ; — there  is  the  mighty  host 
of  the  redeemed  gathered  out  of  every  nation,  and 
kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  age,  all  unit- 
ing with  the  blessed  angels  of  heaven  in  the  ever- 
lasting employments  of  praise  and  adoration,  holy 
intercourse,  and  exalted  enjoyment — all  which  are 
never,  never  to  have  an  end. 

“ Presuming,  then,  my  dearest  Eliza,  the  fact  to 
be  proved,  that  saints  shall  know  each  other  in 
heaven,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  exclaim,  What 
a glorious  meeting  will  there  be  ! Friendships  on 
earth  may  be  broken  : ten  thousand  accidents  by 
providential  separations,  or  by  death,  may  occur 
to  snap  the  feeble  ties  of  earthly  affection, — nay, 
worse  than  this,  the  closest  attachments  may  be 
broken  by  the  deceit  and  treachery  of  the  parties 
concerned,  and  a breach  thus  be  made  between 
‘ very  friends,’  for  which  no  subsequent  repentance 
or  endeavours  to  amend,  can  at  all  atone  : but  not 
so  in  heaven.  The  moth  and  rust  of  earthly  pas- 
sion corrupts  not  there.  Friendship  there  is  un- 
broken, uninterrupted : love  burns  there  with  a 
pure,  fervent,  and  a perpetual  flame ; and  the  more 
the  blessed  inhabitants  see  and  know  of  each  other, 
the  more  they  love  onwards  and  onwards  through 
the  ages  of  eternity.” 

It  may  not  be  an  inappropriate  closing  of  the 
present  chapter,  to  give  three  inscriptions  written 
at  different  times  by  my  son  in  the  Albums  of 
friends  solicitous  to  possess  his  sentiments  and  his 
autograph.  Books  of  this  kind,  though  generally 
unobjectionable,  and  sometimes  very  interesting, 
filled  with  choice  sentences  and  pleasing  drawings, 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  too  often  disgraced  by  the 
silly  trifling  of  individuals,  who,  not  possessing 
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sense  or  kindness  enough  to  occupy  a page  advan- 
tageously, are  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  devoid 
of  good  manners  to  inscribe  some  record  of  their 
impertinence.  The  following  articles  are  given, 
not  so  much  because  they  may  be  superior  to  the 
average  contributions  of  ingenious  minds  to  the 
book  in  question,  as  that  they  shew  the  writer’s 
anxiety  not  to  miss  the  opportunity  of  making 
even  so  accidental  an  occurrence  as  the  presenta- 
tion of  an  Album,  an  occasion  of  saying  a word  in 
favour  of  that  religion  which  so  entirely  influenced 
his  jnind  and  conduct:  — 

“ MEMENTOES  OF  FRIENDSHIP. 

“ As  one  of  the  concluding  writers  in  this  Al- 
bum, it  may  not  be  unsuitable  to  express  the  most 
entire  approbation  and  admiration  of  its  varied 
productions,  intended  as  they  all  are,  as  the  tokens 
of  sincere  friendship,  and  many  of  them  affording 
proofs  of  the  elegant  fancy  and  superior  genius 
of  their  composers.  Here,  effusions  of  poetry  — 
some  the  ‘ freaks  of  fancy’s  holiday,’  and  others  the 
maturer  fruits  of  the  inspired  muse,  blend  in  har- 
mony with  the  graver  efforts  of  prosaic  talent, 
and  the  more  pleasing  exhibitions  of  * pictorial 
beauty.’ 

“ And  it  is  above  all  gratifying  to  a pious  mind, 
to  observe,  that  amid  this  wide  variety  of  subjects, 
the  claims  of  religious  truth  have  not  been  neg- 
lected ; nor  does  it  seem  inconsistent  with  the 
nature  and  object  of  this  volume,  that  such  a sub- 
ject should  form  an  appropriate  conclusion  to  its 
pages.  For,  however,  on  the  great  question  of 
the  ‘ chief  end  of  man,’  human  opinions  may 
vary,  and  human  conduct  disagree,  the  oracle  of 
divine  truth  proclaims  aloud  the  final  and  decisive 
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sentence,  that  man’s  4 chief  end  is  to  glorify  God 
and  enjoy  Him  for  ever.’ 

“In  advancing  such  a proposition*  it  will  be 
evident  that  it  is  not  meant  to  oppose  that  4 end’ 
against  others,  and  in  their  subordinate  situation 
most  noble  pursuits,  which  necessarily  occupy  the 
attention  of  mankind.  To  these,  every  degree  of 
interest  and  of  importance  should  be  attached, 
which  they  obviously  deserve.  But  after  all,  it 
must  be  maintained,  that  as  4 the  Christian  is  the 
highest  style  of  man,’  so  also  that  Christian  duty 
is  of  all  other  duties  pre-eminent  in  importance. 
And  if  it  be  enquired,  why  ? The  answer  is  im- 
mediate and  plain,  because,  Christian  duty  is  the 
necessary,  and  the  only  preparative  for  a happy 
immortality, 

44  The  glowing  and  varied  colours  which  grace 
the  pages  of  this  Album  must  fade  away  ; the  ad- 
mired inscriptions  of  the  pen,  traced  by  the  hands 
of  friends  so  dear,  must  be  erased  by  the  ruder 
hand  of  time;  and  all  within  this  volume  that  is 
animating  to  friendship,  that  is  kindling  to  fancy, 
or  inspiring  to  genius,  must  die  away  and  be  for- 
gotten. Nay,  the  very  hands  of  those  who  in- 
scribed them,  and  the  heads  of  those  who  first  gave 
them  their  ideal  birth,  must  fall  motionless  in 
death,  and  moulder  in  the  tomb.  And  if  it  be 
lawful  here,  still  further  to  pursue  the  idea,  there 
is  not  an  object  in  the  vast  extent  of  Being,  that 
is  now  pleasing  to  the  eye  or  endearing  to  the 
heart,  but  must  see  its  4 last  day’ — a day  when  this 
great  world  itself  must  dissolve  and  fall,  and  ‘like 
the  baseless  fabric  of  a vision,  leave  not  a wreck 
behind.’  But,  oh  ! there  shall  be  something  surely 
seen  to  survive  this  general  wreck  of  all  things — 
one  Phoenix  at  least  to  spring  up  from  these  ashes 
of  universal  desolation,  into  all  the  vigour  and 
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glory  of  its  native  immortality.  And  it  is,  the 
spirit  of  the  Christian,  yea,  and  the  very  spirit  of 
heh,  who  was  not  long  ago,  known  and  endeared 
to  the  owner  of  this  Album  by  the  nearest  rela- 
tionship of  Hesh  and  blood,  as  a sister , and  a 
friend on  whom  memory  throws  back  her  ming- 
ling shade  of  sorrow  and  of  joy,  and  to  whose 
radiant  seat  of  glory  in  the  skies,  Hope  points  her 
visions  from  afar.  Yes,  and  inethinks  with  her, 
from  amid  a dissolving  world  and  a burning 
universe,  shall  arise  the  spirits  of  all  saints,  who 
like  her  sweetly  ‘slept  in  Jesus  and  are  at  rest.’ 
Oh  ! that  among  that  ‘mighty  multitude  which 
no  man  can  number,’  she  for  whom  these  words 
were  written  might  appear.” 

“ A REPORT  FROM  THE  OTHER  WORLD. 

“ After  being  busily  occupied  with  the  cares 
and  business  of  the  day,  I fell  one  evening  into  a 
profound  slumber,  and  suddenly  found  myself 
translated  into  another  state  of  being.  Two  mes- 
sengers from  heaven  came  to  my  couch  ; the  one, 
tall,  lean,  and  sullen,  in  his  aspect,  having  inscribed 
on  his  brow  the  fearful  name — Death.  The  other 
was  an  angel,  bright  and  shining,  with  a counte- 
nance which  beamed  benignity  and  peace.  Death 
touched  my  forehead  with  his  clay-cold  finger,  and 
in  a moment  my  buoyant  spirit  started  from  its 
corporeal  dwelling,  sprang  up  on  wings  of  light, 
and  was  conducted  by  my  angel-guide  with  an  in- 
conceivable rapidity,  through  the  trackless  realms 
of  aether,  when  turning  ‘ to  cast  one  lingering  look 
behind,’  I beheld  my  body,  pale  and  lifeless, 
stretched  upon  the  ground.  The  transformation 
was  so  sudden  and  surprising,  that  for  some  time 
I had  no  power  to  recover  myself  from  the  ming- 
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led  emotions  of  wonder  and  fear.  At  length,  to 
afford  a short  repose  on  the  arduous  passage,  my 
angel-conductor  pointed  before  us  to  one  of  those 
bright  resting  places,  which,  it  may  be  supposed, 
are  before  prepared  for  the  accommodation  of 
those  whom  it  is  their  employment  to  direct 
through  the  realms  of  space  to  the  paradise  above. 
Here  we  rested.  But,  how  indescribably  tran- 
scendant  the  scenes  which  now  opened  on  my 
astonished  view — the  sounds  of  delightful  harmony 
which  now  broke  upon  my  ear.  I looked  upon 
myself,  and  found  I was  changed  from  a mortal, 
fleshly,  and  dying  body,  to  a disembodied  spirit, 
bright  with  glory,  and  stamped  with  immortality. 
I looked  anew  upon  the  being  by  my  side,  and 
beheld  a resplendent  angel,  whose  face  shone  like 
the  meridian  sun,  and  his  garment  glittered  as  the 
silvery  moon.  I looked  around,  and  all  was  one 
boundless  space  of  light  and  splendour.  Stars  and 
planets,  and  systems  upon  systems  of  shining 
worlds  were  the  pavement  of  my  feet,  and  the  ca- 
nopy of  my  head.  While  ever  and  anon,  upon 
the  balmy  air,  came  pouring  on  my  raptured  ears, 
the  melodious  songs  of  angel-choirs,  attuned  to  the 
music  which  flows  from  celestial  lyres. 

“ For  a moment  I paused  to  consider,  until  my 
ravished  feelings  declined  into  a calm  of  composed 
tranquillity.  Then  turning  to  my  guide  and  eye- 
ing him  with  the  deference  due  to  a superior  being, 
I said,  ( What  can  these  things  mean  ?’  With  a 
smile  of  ineffable  benignity  and  condescension  he 
replied — ‘ Child  of  earth,  son  of  the  dust,  listen  to 
my  instructions.  By  a divine  mandate  I have 
been  commissioned  to  conduct  thee  here,  to  teach 
thee  the  counsels  of  heaven,  and  to  tell  thee  of  the 
anxious  concern  of  the  celestials  in  the  affairs  of 
yon  far  distant  world.’  He  then  descanted  at 
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length  on  the  glory  of  the  place  whence  he  came; 
described  its  streets  of  gold,  its  gates  of  pearl,  its 
palaces  of  diamonds  and  precious  stones ; but 
dwelt  with  most  peculiar  emphasis  on  the  peace, 
the  harmony,  and  joy  of  its  blest  inhabitants,  and 
their  willing  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the 
great  monarch  of  the  place  — The  King  of  kings 
and  Lord  of  lords. 

‘ Dost  thou  not  know,  Son  of  Earth,’  resumed 
he,  ‘ that  angels  desire  to  look  into  the  things’  con- 
cerning the  world  thou  hast  just  left  behind?  A 
period  of  near  six  thousand  years  has  now  revol- 
ved with  the  speed  of  lightning,  since  the  fair 
morning  of  its  birth,  when  its  august  Creator  pro- 
nounced it  ‘ very  good,’  and  we,  * the  morning  stars 
sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for 
joy.’  ‘ But  with  what  feelings  of  inconceivable 
interest,  anxiety,  and  fear  have  we  since  gazed  from 
the  battlements  of  our  celestial  temple  upon  that 
world  of  thy  former  habitation.  It  came  long  ago 
to  our  knowledge  through  the  medium  of  minister- 
ing spirits,  how  that  thy  world  alone  of  all  the 
countless  myriads  in  the  immensity  of  space,  had 
cast  away  its  allegiance  to  our  King,  and  lifted  up 
against  Him  the  arms  of  impious  rebellion.  When 
the  woful  intelligence  first  reached  heaven,  the  ce- 
lestial choirs  were  silent;  the  golden  harps  ceased 
to  give  forth  their  melodies,  and  all  heaven’s 
mighty  population  stood  speechless  with  astonish- 
ment. And  amid  this  fearful  spectacle,  such  as 
heaven  saw  never,  after  or  before,  was  seen,  covered 
with  a veil,  the  frowning  face  of  offended  Omni- 
potence ; and  from  his  lips,  with  a voice  of  thunder, 
issued  the  words,  which  heaven’s  high  vault  re 
echoed  back — ‘ Thai  world  must  be  destroyed .’  A 
deeper  amazement  and  alarm  instantly  seized  the 
angel-hosts,  and  ‘silence  was  in  heaven,’  until  the 
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Eternal  Son  of  God  came  forth,  offered  himself  up 
to  die  for  the  offending  rebels,  and  forthwith  de- 
scended with  lightning’s  speed  to  thy  earth,  on  his 
high  illustrious  errand.  We  gazed  with  wonder 
as  He  descended.  We  saw  Him  take  the  human 
form;  we  saw  Him  (the  Eternal  Son  of  God)  a 
pilgrim  on  yonder  earth.  We  saw  Him  a willing 
sufferer  to  his  life’s  end,  and  then  we  saw  Him  die. 
We  witnessed  his  ignominious  wounds,  and  saw 
his  bleeding  heart.  Then,  with  the  sympathising 
universe  around,  we  wept,  we  wondered,  and  we 
adored.  Yon  bright  meridian  sun  was  covered 
with  a cloud ; darkness  veiled  the  starry  sky,  and 
convulsive  tremblings  shook  the  system  of  univer 
sal  nature.’ 

“ My  illustrious  companion  here  paused  for  a 
while,  and  uttered  an  expressive  sigh,  such  as  may 
be  supposed  to  proceed  from  an  angel’s  heart. 
He  then  resumed  his  discourse,  and  said,  with 
deep  emotion — * But  alas  ! and  yet  even  so  trium- 
phant and  unparalleled  an  exhibition  of  divine 
benevolence,  has  not  availed  to  reclaim  fallen  earth 
from  its  rebellion.  Yet,  do  I see  the  proud  stand- 
ard of  hostility  lifted  up  on  high,  and  the  myriad 
hosts  of  rebels  rushing  to  the  contest  against  Om- 
nipotence. Be  it  known  to  thee,  son  of  earth, 
that  this  abhorred  rebellion  is  the  perpetual  theme 
of  conversation  amongst  the  heavenly  hosts,  and 
the  subject  of  their  everlasting  wonder  and  execra- 
tion. And  when,  upon  the  flowry  mounts  of 
Paradise,  we  meet,  to  tune  our  golden  lyres  to  the 
‘ song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb,’  the  harmony  is 
broken,  the  strain  is  interrupted,  and  the  serenity 
of  heaven’s  air  disturbed  as  by  a storm,  when  in 
quick  succession,  the  ministering  spirits  of  earth 
arrive  within  our  gates,  and  tell  the  fearful  tid- 
ings, that  sinners  yet  are  there* — yet  rebels  of  our 
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king,  who  disavow  his  authority,  and  defy  his 
power.’ 

“ My  illustrious  guide  here  informed  me,  that 
in  every  other  part  of  the  universe  such  rebellion 
was  unknown ; and  that  in  every  other  world  of 
immensity  there  was  not  an  individual  being  to  be 
found  who  stood  opposed  to  the  authority  of  the 
great  Creator  of  all  things.  He  then  touched  my 
eyes,  and  applying  to  them  a telescope  of  celestial 
clearness,  bade  me  gaze  through  it  on  the  sur- 
rounding prospect.  At  the  very  first  glimpse, 
myriads  upon  myriads  of  shining  orbs  opened  to 
the  view,  each  harmoniously  revolving  in  its  sepa- 
rate sphere,  and  all  uniting  in  one  stupendous  sys- 
tem of  worlds ; each  seemed  to  itself  a separate 
heaven.  Its  skies  were  cloudless — its  air  pure  and 
unruffled,  as  that  of  summer’s  eve;  and  each  pla- 
netary and  starry  globe  was  inhabited  by  rational 
and  immortal  intelligencies,  bright  and  beautiful 
as  the  angels  of  heaven,  and  all  alike  moving  in 
sweetest  concord  and  obedience  to  the  authority  of 
their  common  Lord.  Then  ‘ listen  to  their  song,’ 
said  my  angel  guide.  Immediately  my  ears  were 
opened  to  receive  celestial  harmonies : but  never 
were  sounds  so  delightful,  melody  so  enchanting, 
ever  heard  on  earth,  nor  can  they  be  conceived 
but  by  the  happy  spirit  just  disembodied  from  the 
thraldom  of  its  clay.  Ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand — yea  myriads  upon  myriads  of  voices 
raised  their  loud  acclamations,  while  with  them 
harmoniously  mingled  the  sounds  unearthly  and 
divine  of  stringed  instruments  and  organs,  all  at- 
tuned in  unison  to  the  enraptured  song  of  * Bless- 
ing and  honour,  glory  and  power  to  Him  that  sit- 
teth  upon  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb,  for  ever 
and  ever.’  But  description  in  human  language 
fails : it  was  the  loud,  the  general  burst  of  song 
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from  an  obedient,  harmonious,  and  adoring  uni- 
verse. To  render  the  transition  of  scenery  more 
overwhelming,  the  angel  bade  me  apply  the  other 
eye  to  the  telescope,  accompanying  his  instructions 
at  the  same  time  with  these  words — ‘ Son  of  the 
earth,  thou  hast  seen  the  splendour  and  blessedness 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  starry  and  planetary- 
worlds — thou  hast  witnessed  the  devoted  obedience 
to  their  divine  sovereign  which  reigns  in  the  hearts 
and  lives  of  all ; and  as  the  blest  result  of  their 
obedience,  thou  hast  seen  them  all  irradiated  with 
glory,  and  crowned  with  immortality, — now  look 
at  the  mother  earth.’  I looked,  but  the  light  and 
splendour  of  the  former  scene  had  vanished : a 
dim  and  misty  prospect  presented  itself,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  wide  expanse  uprose  the  broad  cir- 
cumference of  the  nether  world  which  1 had  just 
left  behind.  All  would  have  been  a total  darkness 
but  lor  one  trembling  ray  of  light  emanating  from 
the  throne  of  Deity,  which  shot  athwart  the  gloom 
upon  the  darkened  sphere.  Around  its  confines 
rolled  the  boundless  ocean  of  eternity,  on  the  shore 
of  which  I saw  millions  standing,  till  the  flood  ad- 
vancing, received  them  into  its  dark  abyss.  Turn- 
ing my  attention  to  the  interior,  by  the  aid  of  my 
telescope,  I could  espy  the  teeming  millions  of  my 
race  busily  occupied  in  their  multifarious  pursuits, 
and  moving  to  and  fro  in  inexplicable  confusion  : 
thousands  in  rapid  succession,  of  every  age,  sex,  and 
condition,  were  dropping  into  the  tomb.  Death, 
personified  by  a huge  unwieldy'  skeleton,  ‘ gaunt 
and  grim,’  was  stalking  to  and  fro,  wielding  the 
iron  sceptre  of  power,  and  ‘ scattering  firebrands, 
arrows,  and  death,’  around  him.  Yet  amid  this 
distracting  spectacle  of  confusion  and  alarm,  I savv 
my  guilty  species  of  both  sexes  running  the  same 
course  of  iniquity  and  pleasure,  as  if  no  evil  alarmed 
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them,  and  no  futurity  was  near : yet  could  I see 
the  sceptre  of  ungodly  tyranny  and  oppression  up- 
lifted to  scourge  mankind  : yet  were  the  banners  of 
rebellion  against  Omnipotence  floating  high  in  air. 
Thousands  were  rushing  with  infuriate  rage  to  the 
bloody  field  of  contest.  The  murderer  is  in  the 
thicket, — the  debauchee  and  the  drunkard  on  their 
nightly  revels, — the  miser  was  at  his  hoards, — the 
spendthrift  at  his  pleasures.  Densely  populated 
towns  and  cities  opened  to  my  view,  with  all  their 
execrable  scenes  of  treachery  and  wrong,  sensuality 
and  wretchedness.  Theatres  and  assemblies  were 
opened:  gaming-houses  and  places  of  ill* resort 
were  thrown  open  to  receive  their  respective  vo- 
taries. In  short,  the  airy  phantoms  of  pleasure, 
affluence,  and  distinction,  appeared  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  all ; they  were  followed,  but  often 
grasped  at  in  vain.  The  bony  monster,  Death, 
seized  fast  upon  them,  carried  them  away,  and  I 
saw  them  no  more. 

44  I was  secretly  congratulating  myself  on  my  re- 
markable escape  from  a world  of  so  much  depra- 
vity and  misery,  when  my  angel  companion  di- 
verted my  attention,  and  inquired — 4 Can  these 
be  the  beings  for  whom  the  Son  of  God  has  died?’ 
I answered,  4 Surely  not.’  The  angel  wept,  and 
rising  from  his  seat  with  majestic  dignity,  he  said, 

4 Then,  Son  of  Earth,  go  tell  to  the  deluded  race 
that  the  judgment  of  God  is  near.  Say  to  them 
all,  Prepare  to  meet  your  God; — go,  go  quickly  : 
for  seest  thou  not  yon  angel  just  descending  from 
the  celestial  gates  ! Lo  ! he  bends  his  course  to 
thy  condemned  world  ! Listen,  he  speaks — 4 Time 
shall  be  no  longer.’  4 Behold,  he  uplifts  the  fire- 
brand of  the  wrath  of  God,  and  is  preparing  to 
fling  it  on  thy  world  to  set  it  all  in  flames — go,  go 
quickly.’  Immediately  I stretched  my  pinions  for 
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flight,  when,  suddenly  awaking,  1 beheld,  and  lo, 
it  was  but  a dream  !” 

“JESUS  CHRIST  THE  FIRST  AND  THE  LAST. 

“ Were  I gifted  with  the  genius  of  the  poets, 
how  gladly  would  I employ  this  pen  in  inscribing 
some  choice  effusion  either  of  a humorous,  sublime, 
or  sentimental  character,  to  serve  as  a memorial 
for  my  friend  — were  I possessed  of  the  philoso- 
pher’s comprehensive  mind,  and  could  I descant 
with  ease  on  every  thing,  great  or  small,  mean  or 
magnificent  in  the  universe,  happy  should  I be  to 
gather  from  the  innumerable  diversity  of  intellec- 
tual treasures,  one  choice  gem  to  beautify  this  her 
casket  of  literary  jewels ; or,  were  I a wit,  and 
could  command  the  ‘ thoughts  that  breathe,  and 
words  that  burn,’  with  what  enthusiastic  pleasure 
would  I record  some  tale  of  fancy,  or  dedicate  to 
her  some  ingenious  enigma,  some  pointed  epigram, 
or  some  humourous  sally  of  the  ‘ vagrant  muse,’ 
gently  to  touch  her  springs  of  feeling,  and  inno- 
cently to  amuse  her  hours  of  solitude.  But,  alas  ! 
I can  boast  no  poet’s  inspiration — no  proud  attain- 
ments of  a philosophic  mind — no  precious  vein  of 
wit  and  humour,  to  jest,  amuse,  or  gratify  at  plea- 
sure. And  yet  a mind  so  entirely  unpossessed  of 
the  ‘ powers  of  pleasing,’  is  required  to  originate 
some  train  of  thought  and  feeling,  fit  to  associate 
with  the  many  productions  of  divines,  philoso- 
phers, and  poets,  which  so  splendidly  embellish 
the  pages  of  this  Album. 

“ Placed  in  such  circumstances,  it  appears  to 
me,  there  is  but  one  way  in  which  I can  acquit 
myself  with  honour  in  the  judgment  of  the  lair 
owner  of  this  book  ; and  it  is,  the  rendering  a fee- 
ble tribute,  ere  this  { hand  is  grown  cold  and  stiff 
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in  death,’  to  the  honour  of  that  ‘JESUS’  whose 
name  as  it  stands  the  4 Alpha’  in  this  Album,  de- 
serves to  be  the  theme  of  every  writer  to  its  close; 
that  thus  there  may  be  inscribed  on  its  conclud- 
ing page,  the  same  hallowed  name — the  4 Omega’ 
— Jesus. 

44  The  inconsistency  and  infatuation  of  human 
nature  in  its  contemptuous  disregard  of  some  ob- 
jects really  worthy  of  admiration,  and  in  its  blind 
preference  of  others,  in  themselves  of  an  evil  and 
injurious  nature,  is  in  many  instances  strikingly 
discernible;  but  if  there  be  one  example  of  that 
infatuation  more  unaccountable  than  another,  it  is 
seen  in  the  too  common  indifference  which  is  ma- 
nifested to  the  worth  of  that  4 Jesus'  who  is  at  once, 
the  ruler  and  Saviour  of  the  world.  The  exalted 
pursuits  of  literature  and  science  can  be  followed 
by  mankind  with  enthusiastic  ardour,  if  you  place 
before  them  as  rewards,  to  be  obtained,  only  by 
persevering  diligence,  the  4 airy’  phantoms  of  opu- 
lence or  pleasure;  then  with  an  anxiety  that  can 
be  only  equalled  by  the  breathless  impetuosity  of 
him  who  runs  in  the  race  to  obtain  a prize,  will 
they  4 labour,  and  tug,  and  strive’  to  gain  then- 
end.  And  it  is  affecting  above  all  to  see,  in  the 
bloody  records  of  human  ambition,  how  costly  are 
the  sacrifices  made — how  health  is  destroyed — how 
the  severest  pains  and  penalties  are  endured — how 
the  lives  of  millions  are  endangered,  and  lost,  but 
to  grasp  for  one  short  moment,  the  fleeting  dis- 
tinctions of  4 a world,  which,  with  the  fashion 
thereof,  passeth  away.’ 

44  And  yet,  the  men,  who  can  thus  delight  to 
explore  the  regions  of  science,  to  pursue  with 
eagerness  the  giddy  round  of  pleasure,  to  climb 
the  pinnacles  of  ambition,  and  seize  the  laurels, 
the  sceptres,  and  the  crowns,  with  which  the 
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world  rewards  her  favoured  votaries,  can  hear  the 
sacred  name  of  Jesus  mentioned  with  contempt, 
can  suffer  Him  to  be  by  them  entirely  forgotten 
and  unknown. 

“ Such  conduct,  it  is  evident,  however,  can  be 
reconciled  to  no  principles  of  sound  reasoning,  to 
no  system  of  consistent  philosophy — to  none  of 
the  accredited  truths  of  divine  revelation.  So 
that  he  who  neglects  or  despises  the  name  of  Jesus 
must  be  said  at  once  to  disown  the  character  of 
a man,  a philosopher,  and  a Christian. 

“ Jesus  has  said,  ‘ I am,  Alpha  and  Omega,  the 
beginning  and  the  end,  the  first  and  the  last’ — if 
there  be  any  meaning  attached  to  this  declaration, 
and  that  there  is  one  most  important  and  interest- 
ing, must  be  evident  even  to  the  most  untutored 
mind,)  then  Jesus  should  hold  the  first  place  in 
the  affections  of  all,  who  are  desirous  of  bearing 
the  name  of  Christians.  He  should  be  the  first 
for  them  to  love,  to  praise,  and  to  serve,  here  and 
hereafter. 

“ If,  however,  men  will  not  esteem  the  sacred 
name  of  Jesus  ‘ on  earth,  the  day  is  coming  when 
He  shall  appear  in  a character,  so  irresistably 
lovely  and  glorious,  that  even  his  enemies  shall  ad- 
mire Him — while  in  Him  the  affections  of  the 
whole  intelligent  universe  shall  centre,  and  to  Him 
be  raised  the  acclamations  of  praise  from  the 
tongues  of  redeemed  millions.  Praise,  which  be- 
ing heightened  by  the  loftier  strains  of  cherabic 
and  seraphic  song,  and  attuned  to  the  hosannas 
and  alleluias  of  angels,  shall  complete  the  music 
of  the  celestial  world,  the  glad  chorus  of  the 
skies,  in  honour  of  the  great’  Alpha  and  Omega 
—Jesus.” 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

HIS  PERSEVERANCE  IN  HIS  SITUATION ADVICE  TO 

MR.  BRIGGS HIS  REMOVAL  FROM  THE  SHEF- 
FIELD INFIRMARY WALKING  THE  HOSPITALS 

— INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  LONDON  UNIVERSITY 

• — CHARACTER  OF  MEDICAL  STUDENTS HIS 

, AMIABLE  AND  RELIGIOUS  DEMEANOR  SECURE 

HIM  THE  RESPECT  OF  HIS  COLLEAGUES LETTER 

TO  MR.  HOLT. 

That  his  labours  at  the  Infirmary  were  neither 
few  nor  small,  will  readily  be  conceived  by  those 
who  are  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the  magnitude 
of  that  establishment,  and  the  amazing  number  of 
in  and  out  patients,  the  compounding  of  whose 
medicines  depends  so  largely  on  the  young  men  in 
the  surgery.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  la- 
boriousness of  the  situation,  and  the  shocks  which 
his  delicate  constitution  had  evidently  received 
from  successive  attacks  of  severe  illness,  he  man- 
fully stood  his  ground,  conscious  that  the  advan- 
tages resulting  from  the  occupation  of  such  a large 
field  of  observation  and  experience  far  outweighed 
the  inconveniences  which  hedged  it  about.  His 
deliberate  convictions  on  this  subject,  are  frankly 
expressed  in  the  following  extract  from  a judicious 
letter  to  Mr.  Briggs — an  amiable  and  promising 
young  man,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  same 
excellent  seminary  at  Brampton,  after  which  he 
succeeded  my  son  as  a pupil  at  the  Infirmary,  and 
within  less  than  a year  was,  like  him,  carried  to 
the  house  appointed  for  all  living : — 
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“ I now  come,  my  dear  Sir,  to  the  difficult  ques- 
tion on  which  you  have  so  particularly  solicited 
my  opinion — viz.,  your  continuance  at  the  Infirm- 
ary. It  is  quite  obvious  to  me  that  the  settlement 
of  this  point  depends,  first  of  all,  upon  another  ques- 
tion,— Whether  you  are  or  are  not  adequate  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  which  devolve  upon  you  ? If  you 
are  able,  even  with  many  accompanying  inconve- 
niences, to  struggle  on,  and  struggle  through,  I 
should  say  at  once,  Do  so,  by  all  means,  and  with- 
out a moment’s  hesitation.  You  know  full  well,  I 
am  sure,  by  this  time,  the  many  and  I might  say, 
the  incalculable  advantages  of  the  situation,  which, 
it  is  my  decided  opinion,  you  cannot  possibly  ex- 
change for  the  better.  But  what  can  I say,  my  dear 
Sir,  in  the  case,  when  you  inform  me,  that  there  is 
reason  to  believe  your  health  is  so  much  impaired 
as  to  oblige  you  to  resign  ? I must  confess  that  it 
gave  me  the  most  extreme  regret  to  read  such  a 
statement,  and  the  more  so  because  I could  not  be 
with  you,  so  as  to  become  more  fully  acquainted 
with  your  circumstances,  and  hence  to  give  you 
my  opinion.  Now,  it  is  my  impression,  that  much 
of  your  present  indisposition  is  owing  to  a want  of 
sufficient  and  regular  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and 
if  this  be  the  case,  it  is  quite  needless  for  me  to  in- 
sist on  the  remedy.  You  must  firmly  resolve  to 
employ  it,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  Were  I not 
to  observe  this  caution  under  present  circumstances, 
during  a daily  confinement  of  nine  hours  in  the 
lecture  and  dissecting  rooms  of  the  university,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  preserve  health  during  a 
single  week ; indeed,  to  speak  more  strongly,  my 
belief  is,  that  I should  have  been  dead  several 
times  over  without  such  exercise.  The  same  ob- 
servations exactly  apply  to  your  own  circumstances, 
for,  with  the  great  confinement  to  which  you  are 
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necessarily  subjected,  exercise  is  necessary,  and 
should  be  sought  by  some  means.  I would  say,  in 
addition,  that  you  can  easily  find  time  for  the  pur- 
pose, without  interfering  at  all  with  your  duties,  or 
displeasing  Dr.  Ernest.  Now,  for  example,  that 
the  fine  spring  weather  is  approaching,  you  can 
make  it  a point  to  rise  at  six,  and  take  a long  brisk 
morning’s  walk,  either  with  our  friend  Mr.  Hoole 
or  some  one  else,  or  even  alone.  And  the  benefit 
derived  to  your  health  would  be  amazing  in  a short 
time.  Besides,  I need  not  inform  you,  that  there 
are  portions  of  every  day  which  you  can  appropri- 
ate to  the  same  object,  if  you  were  only  to  divert 
yourself  in  the  grounds  and  garden  of  the  Infirm- 
ary. But  I perceive,  I am  going  too  far  into  this 
subject,  and  that  it  is  my  duty  to  return  to  the 
general  question.  You  wish  me  to  say  whether 
or  no  you  should  continue  at  the  Infirmary?  Now, 
allow  me,  going  at  once  to  the  subject,  to  say,  that 
if  possible  you  should  not  quit  your  ■present  situation 
on  any  account  whatever , save  that  only  of  absolute 
necessity  j and  by  necessity , I mean  such  a condi- 
tion of  bodily  indisposition  as  should  disqualify  you 
completely  for  duty.  Now  let  me  ask,  are  you  in 
such  a condition  at  present  ? Are  you,  in  other 
words,  positively  incapable  of  discharging  your 
duties?  If  so,  1 have  of  course  nothing  to  reply. 
But  I do  entreat  you,  most  sincerely  and  affection- 
ately, not  to  come  to  a hasty  conclusion.  I will 
take  it  for  granted  that  you  feel  yourself  languid 
and  debilitated  ; I will  also  believe  your  statement 
that  circumstances  may  have  been  such  as  almost 
to  make  you  melancholy;  but  I must  also  be  can- 
did in  affirming,  that  such  considerations  alone, 
are  insufficient  grounds  for  quitting  your  situation. 
Were  they,  however,  to  suffice  for  the  purpose,  I 
am  persuaded,  that  if,  upon  retiring,  you  found,  as 
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I doubt  not  you  soon  would,  that  your  health  was 
restored,  then  remember,  that  you  would  still  want 
a situation — but  to  find  one  equal  to  the  one  you 
now  occupy  would  be  difficult,  I might  add,  im- 
possible. Remember,  too,  my  dear  Sir,  that  I have 
had  to  combat  with  the  difficulties  of’ this  situation 
as  well  as  yourself,  and  many  times  from  indispo- 
sition and  other  causes,  have  I been  tempted  to 
wish  to  resign;  but  I always  found  it  best  to 
struggle  against  the  storm,  or  perhaps  in  more 
appropriate  language  — to  bear  it  patiently  ; and 
now,  that  I have  fairly  weathered  it,  and  entered 
on  another  kind  and  sphere  of  duty,  it  affords  me 
no  little  consolation  to  reflect  that  I so  acted.  It 
is  from  a deep  impression  of  what  I conceive  to  be 
right  and  best  for  you  in  present  circumstances, 
that  I give  this  advice.  At  the  same  time,  believe 
me,  it  is  far  from  my  intention  to  deny  that  you 
should  employ  the  necessary  curative  means  for 
the  recovery  of  your  health  ; I would  say,  on  the 
contrary,  use  them  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  as  Dr. 
Ernest  has  recommended  Scarborough  or  the  Isle 
of  Man,  I would  advise  you  to  take  advantage  of 
his  counsel  and  to  go  for  a suitable  time  when  the 
weather  becomes  tavourable;  at  the  same  time 
using  the  tonic  medicines  and  nutricient  diet,  with 
free  exercise,  which  he  has  also  prescribed. 

“ I cannot,  however,  conclude  what  I would 
wish  to  say  on  this  subject,  without  also  entreating 
you  to  commend  yourself  into  the  hands  of  God, 
and  constantly  to  ask  counsel  of  Him  who  is  the 
fountain  of  wisdom  and  goodness.  Reviewing  the 
whole  of  your  case,  I cannot  doubt  that  He  has 
placed  you  in  your  present  situation,  and  that  for 
special  purposes.  Endeavour,  therefore,  to  regard 
your  circumstances  as  parts  of  the  arrangement  of 
a great  and  gracious  Providence.  Your  life  is  in 
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his  hands — your  trials,  afflictions,  and  temptations 
are  alike  known  unto  Him,  and  if  you  put  your 
trust  in  God  you  will  never  be  confounded.  A 
letter,  which  I recently  received  from  our  friend 
Mr.  James  Bennett,  as  well  as  your  own,  shews 
that  the  practice  of  the  Infirmary  goes  on  much 
as  usual.  You  have  had  some  interesting  cases, 
which  I doubt  not  it  will  be  your  business,  care- 
fully to  observe  and  study.  You  cannot  be  too 
diligent  in  observing  facts  and  writing  them  down 
in  your  case  book.  Be  diligent  in  this  practice, 
my  dear  Sir,  and  rest  assured  that  eminent  success 
will  reward  your  toil.  Great  learning,  and  more 
than  this,  eminent  distinction  in  the  profession,  are 
not  acquired  so  much  by  reading  and  theory,  as 
by  simple  laborious  observation.” 

His  connexion  with  the  Infirmary  expiring,  ac- 
cording to  articles  of  indenture,  in  the  summer  of 
1828,  my  son  came  home,  and  subsequently  passed 
a short  time  at  Scarbro’,  with  a view  to  the  re- 
establishment of  his  bodily  strength,  and  especially 
to  afford  him  brief  respite  from  care  and  study, 
previously  to  the  farther  prosecution  of  his  pro- 
fessional course. 

The  latter  part  of  the  month  of  September  was 
the  time  fixed  for  his  removal  to  London  for  the 
purpose  of  what  is  commonly  called  “ walking  the 
hospitals,”  in  other  words,  with  reference  to  under- 
going those  examinations,  and  receiving  those  cer- 
tificates of  qualification  required  by  law  of  thosf 
who  follow  the  regular  practice  of  medicine  arul 
surgery.  Being,  however,  aware  of  his  proneness 
to  indulge  a habit  very  injurious  to  his  health-- 
namely,  to  remain  close  at  study  when  he  ought  to 
be  in  bed  and  asleep,  I deemed  it  to  be  my  duty 
on  that  account  especially,  and  likewise  the  better 
to  afford  him  every  opportunity  and  facility  possi* 
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blc  for  getting  through  his  labours  in  the  metropo- 
lis, not  only  to  accompany  him  thither,  but  also  to 
remain  with  him  during  the  whole  time  of  his  so- 
journ. 

We  accordingly  set  out  together,  and  reached 
London  in  safety.  On  our  arrival,  we  met  with 
many  discouraging  hinderances  and  teasing  disap- 
pointments, not  perhaps  uncommon  to  strangers 
newly  come  from  the  country  on  such  an  errand 
as  ours.  After  having  visited  the  different  medical 
schools,  and  ascertained  their  regulations,  my  son 
at  length  fixed  on  Guy’s  Hospital  for  his  school, 
and  lodgings  hard  by  were  engaged ; but  after  at- 
tending two  or  three  introductory  lectures,  he  ap- 
peared to  be  by  no  means  satisfied  with  what  he 
saw  and  heard  there. 

The  London  University  was  at  that  time  about 
to  be  opened,  and  as  so  much  was  said  about  it 
both  in  print  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  in  con- 
versation amongst  all  parties  in  town,  we  went  one 
day  to  look  at  so  much  as  was  completed  of  that 
splendid  edifice.  On  our  approach  to  the  lodge, 
the  porter  said  he  could  not  admit  us  without 
tickets,  but  directed  us  to  a Mr.  Taylor,  bookseller, 
whose  shop  was  at  hand,  and  there,  he  said,  we 
should  get  orders  for  admission  : on  receiving  these, 
I asked  the  shopman  if  he  could  direct  us  to  ano- 
ther bookseller  in  town,  of  the  name  of  Taylor, 
who  originally  came  from  Retford  ? He  informed 
us,  with  a smile,  that  the  owner  of  that  establish- 
ment himself  came  from  the  town  which  we  named. 
We  were  presently  introduced  to  Mr.  Taylor,  who 
providentially  turned  out  to  be  the  very  person  we 
wished  to  meet  with,  though  we  certainly  had  no 
idea  of  finding  him  there.  This  gentleman,  how- 
ever, was  an  old  and  highly  esteemed  friend,  and  a 
person,  as  we  thought,  likely  to  give  us  such  infor- 
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mation  as  we  were  anxious  to  obtain  relative  to 
the  probable  advantages  of  the  University  as  a 
Medical  School.  On  acquainting  him  with  our 
business,  and  requesting  his  advice  confidentially 
relative  thereto,  he  frankly  told  us,  that  he  neces- 
sarily felt,  on  many  accounts,  desirous  to  promote 
the  interests  and  prosperity  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity, with  which,  as  a bookseller,  he  was  con- 
nected, and  therefore  scarcely  felt  free  to  give  ad- 
vice under  such  circumstances.  He  kindly  told  us, 
however,  that  if  we  would  come  and  dine  or  take 
tea  with  him  on  the  morrow,  we  should  meet  with 
several  of  the  professors  whom  he  expected,  and 
from  whose  information  we  should  be  better  able 
to  form  a judgment  of  our  own  : meanwhile,  he 
advised  us,  to  get  all  the  information  we  could  else- 
wdiere.  This  gratifying  visit,  and  unexpected  in- 
terview with  an  old  friend,  cheered  us  not  a little, 
and  led  us  to  recognise  the  good  hand  of  Provi- 
dence in  leading  us  to  him. 

The  following  day  we  paid  our  visit  to  Gower- 
street,  and  after  spending  some  hours  with  our 
generous  host  and  the  intelligent  professors,  whom 
we  met  with  at  his  table,  we  retired  to  our  quarters 
in  the  Borough  at  a late  hour.  Of  this  visit,  the 
following  memorandum  occurs  in  a letter,  address- 
ed by  my  son  to  Mr.  W.  Hoole,  a friend  in  Shef- 
field, with  whom  he  had,  to  use  his  own  words, 
“ spent  many  pleasing  hours  in  social  intercourse, 
conversed  on  religious  topics,  sweetly  sung  the 
praises  of  our  common  Lord  and  Saviour,  and 
joined  in  the  general  exercises  of  devotion”  : — 

“ You  will,  perhaps,  wonder  what  is  become  of 
me  since  I arrived  in  London.  I can  assure  you, 
my  time  has  been  wholly  and  intensely  occupied. 
Having  at  the  onset,  but  few  friends  in  the  medtcal 
profession  with  whom  I could  advise,  I have  ex- 
it 
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perienced  some  difficulty  in  choosing  a school. 
With  respect  to  the  old  schools,  general  opinion 
seemed  to  prevail  in  favour  of  Guy’s  and  St. 
Thomas’s,  in  the  Borough.  And  I fixed  my  re- 
sidence in  the  neighbourhood  accordingly.  But, 
as  I regard  it,  very  providentially,  I was  the  other 
night  introduced  quite  unexpectedly  at  a tea  party 
of  professional  men,  to  three  of  the  Professors  of 
the  London  University: — Granville  Sharp  Patti- 
son,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Anatomy;  Dr.  Turner, 
the  Professor  of  Chemistry:  and  Dr.  Dionysius 
Lardner,  the  eminent  Professor  of  Astronomy  and 
Natural  Philosophy  ; with  whom  1 was  honoured 
with  a lengthened  and  most  interesting  conversa- 
tion.” Next  morning,  my  son  told  me  he  had 
been  revolving  the  affair  of  yesterday’s  conversa- 
tion in  his  mind,  most  of  the  night,  and  had  finally 
resolved  to  become  a student  in  the  University; 
accordingly,  his  name  was  entered  on  the  books  at 
the  beginning  of  October.  Nor  had  he  ever  after- 
wards  the  least  cause  to  regret  the  course  he  had 
taken  ; on  the  contrary,  from  first  to  last,  he  was 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  order  and  manage- 
ment of  that  distinguished  school,  in  all  its  depart- 
ments. 

As  to  the  professors,  he  always  spoke  of  them, 
especially  those  with  whom  he  had  more  particu- 
larly to  do,  in  terms  of  admiration.  It  niav  be 
remarked  that  here,  as  well  as  in  the  Sheffield 
Infirmary,  he  was  sneered  at  and  reviled  by  many 
of  his  fellow-students,  on  the  score  of  his  religion, 
especially  on  his  first  appearance  amongst  them — 
but  this  did  not  move  him,  for  he  well  knew  the 
meaning  of  the  words, — “ they  that  will  live  godly 
in  Christ  Jesus,  shall  suffer  persecution.” 

Amongst  some  hundreds  of  these  students,  there 
were  but  three  or  four  with  whom  he  could  con- 
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verse  on  religious  subjects;  most  of  the  others 
were  sons  of  opulent  parents,  who  injudiciously 
supplied  them  with  much  more  money  than  was 
either  needful  or  good  for  them.  Nor  were 
students  of  this  class  most  likely  to  advance  the 
credit  of  the  University,  or  do  honour  to  the 
exertions  of  its  professors.  Instead  of  devoting 
themselves  to  study  and  the  attainment  of  know- 
ledge, much  of  their  time  was  spent  in  the  pur- 
suit of  sinful  pleasures  and  dissipation,  although 
properly  warned  against  such  conduct,  by  one  of 
the  professors  in  his  introductory  lecture,  at  the 
opening  of  the  Institution;  who  observed,  that 
such  characters  might  make  skilful  butchers,  but 
assuredly  they  would  not,  and  could  not  make 
skilful  surgeons.  It  was  not  unfrequently  those 
youths  whose  parents  could  but  ill-aff'ord  to  main- 
tain them  there  or  in  any  other  Medical  School, 
who  worked  and  studied  hard,  who  assuredly 
would  become  the  most  eminent  and  skilful  men 
in  their  profession,  and  ultimately  establish  the 
fame  of  the  London  University,  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  its  professors. 

Before  long,  however,  most  if  not  all  the  scof- 
fing or  sceptical  students  became  exceedingly  kind, 
and  behaved  in  a very  friendly  manner  towards  my 
son — and  thus  we  see  how  true  it  is,  “ When  a 
man’s  ways  please  the  Lord,  he  maketh  even  his 
enemies  to  be  at  peace  with  him.’’ 

How  well  he  was  qualified  by  a temper  and  dis- 
position naturally  amiable,  and  so  perfectly  sweet- 
ened by  religion,  to  reciprocate  the  civilities  of 
strangers  or  the  confidence  of  friends,  must  be 
well  known  to  all  with  whom  he  was  at  all  ac- 
quainted. It  will  likewise  readily  be  supposed, 
that  he  omitted  no  fair  and  proper  opportunity  of 
saying  a word  upon  those  subjects  which  were 
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dearest  to  his  heart.  As  an  illustration  of  the  in- 
terest which  he  felt  in  the  welfare  even  of  those 
with  whom  he  was  but  imperfectly  familiar,  may 
be  given  the  following  judicious  letter  addressed  to 
a young  fellow  student,  who  left  the  University 
dangerously  ill,  and  soon  after  died  at  Newcastle  : — 

“61,  Mortimer- street,  London, 
Jan.  13,  1829. 

“My  dear  Sjr, — Although  comparatively  a 
stranger  to  you,  having,  in  fact,  never  seen  you 
until  becoming  acquainted  as  a fellow-student  at 
the  University,  I have  taken  the  liberty  of  address- 
ing you  by  letter.  I do  this,  partly,  because  in 
common  with  many  of  the  students,  I have  deeply 
sympathised  with  you  in  your  present  very  trying 
circumstances,  and  chiefly  with  a view  of  discharg- 
ing what  I conceive  to  be  my  duty  in  reminding 
you  of  your  present  very  serious  condition  in  rela- 
tion to  the  prospects  of  that  world  which  is  to 
come. 

“ In  addressing  you  on  a subject  so  important 
as  this,  I am  aware  that  I enjoy  considerable  ad- 
vantages in  that  superiority  of  understanding  and 
general  acquirement  which  you  are  known  to  pos- 
sess ; advantages,  as  they  are  of  no  common  order, 
and  which  dispose  me  to  think,  without  any  personal 
acquaintance  with  your  religious  views,  that  you 
will  at  least  review  any  observations  I may  make 
with  something  like  attention  and  reflection,  and 
that  you  will  not  spurn  with  disdain  the  endeavours 
of  a friend  to  animate  and  comfort  you  in  a season 
when  you  must  be  brought  to  confess  that  all 
earthly  pleasures  cease  to  please;  nor  will  you,  I 
am  persuaded,  despise  what  I may  advance,  how- 
ever imperfect  or  misdirected  you  may  conceive 
my  endeavours  to  be. 
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“ The  truth  is,  Sir,  I am  led  to  sympathise  with 
you  in  your  present  situation  from  the  circumstance 
of  my  having  been  more  than  once  in  a similar 
condition.  I have,  I believe,  informed  you  before, 
that  several  years  ago  I was  myself  reduced  to  a 
state  of  the  most  extreme  weakness,  from  what  was 
then  considered  to  be  pulmonary  consumption.  I 
was,  in  fact,  to  employ  common  language,  hope- 
lessly given  up  by  medical  attendants  and  friends, 
and  the  conviction  of  my  own  mind  was,  that  I was 
appointed  unto  death. 

“ Now,  it  was  during  this  dangerous  illness,  Sir, 
that  I was  first  led  to  reflect  seriously  on  religious 
subjects,  and  I can  assure  you  that  I have  to  this 
day,  reason  to  rejoice  that  I was  by  means  so  se- 
vere brought  to  think  about  what  had  scarcely  ever 
before  occupied  my  thoughts, — I mean  the  condi- 
tion and  prospect  of  my  immortal  soul,  — subjects 
so  truly  momentous  and  important  to  us  all,  that 
they  need  no  power  of  eloquence  or  reasoning  to 
recommend  them  to  our  attention. 

“I  shall,  therefore,  take  it  for  granted,  Sir,  that 
you  are  a believer  in  the  essential  principles  of 
Christianity ; that  you  regard  the  bible  as  a divine 
revelation ; that  you  consider  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  as  a fact  placed  beyond  all  dispute,  and 
the  salvation  of  that  soul  as  a point  of  necessary 
importance,  in  order  to  its  enjoyment  of  that  im- 
mortality. 

“ Presuming,  then,  upon  so  much  of  the  essen- 
tials of  Christianity  as  being  undoubted  realities, 
I can  have  an  easy  access  to  your  understanding 
and  judgment  on  other  points  connected  with  these. 
Allow  me,  then,  my  dear  Sir,  in  the  first  place,  to 
state  from  the  authority  of  the  bible  itself,  that  it  is 
not  a mere  theoretical  acquaintance  and  belief  in 
k 2 
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the  revealed  truths  of  religion  which  constitutes  a 
man  a Christian.  The  sacred  scriptures  afford  us 
various  proofs  of  this : they  state  in  the  most  une- 
quivocal terms  that  a man  may  have  all  knowledge 
and  many  most  superior  endowments,  and  yet  be 
destitute  of  that  which  constitutes  a Christian.  A 
man  may  be  an  enlightened  philosopher,  philan- 
thropist, or  moralist,  and  yet  be  not  a Christian. 

“The  question  then  returns  upon  me, — What 
is  it  to  be  a Christian  ? I answer,  that  it  is  for  a 
man  simply  to  trust  in  Jesus  Christ  for  the  salva- 
tion of  his  soul : for  the  requirement  alone  made 
by  the  word  of  God  is  this, — ‘ Believe  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved.’ 

“ I am  well  aware  that  this  simple  trust  is  ren- 
dered very  objectionable  to  the  greater  proportion 
of  mankind  ; because  they  are  not  willing  to  grant 
that  they  need  salvation.  They  suppose  that  if 
they  have  committed  no  very  gross  crimes,  they 
are  in  no  danger  of  that  place  of  torment  which  is 
reserved  for  the  wicked,  or  at  least,  that  if  they  be 
condemned,  God  is  very  merciful  and  he  will  for- 
give them.  Not  remembering  all  the  while,  that 
the  word  of  God  declares  all  men  to  be  sinners, 
and  therefore  to  be  in  need  of  salvation,  and  forget- 
ting also  that  it  is  written  in  the  same  book,  which 
cannot  lie, — ‘ Cursed  is  every  one  that  continueth 
not  in  all  things  which  are  written  in  the  book  of 
the  law  to  do  them.’ 

“ Now,  Sir,  the  whole  of  my  argument  is  summed 
up  in  this,  that  we  are  all  sinners  in  the  sight  of 
God,  and  are  in  need  of  salvation. 

“ And  permit  me  to  say,  that  you  as  well  need 
this  salvation,  now  that  you  find  your  bodily 
strength  failing  and  the  realities  of  eternity  ap- 
proaching. You  are  thus  brought  to  the  convic- 
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tion,  that  earthly  pleasures  can  afford  no  satisfac- 
tion ; that  physicians  and  their  medicines  are  alike 
unable  to  save  you  from  death. 

“ When  you  die,  you  know  and  believe,  I doubt 
not  that  your  soul  is  immortal,  that  it  must  live 
for  ever.  Are  you  anxious  then,  my  dear  Sir,  to 
know  whither  that  soul  shall  depart  when  your 
body  drops  into  the  grave  ? I entreat  you  to  ask 
yourself  seriously  the  question,  and  not  rest  satis- 
fied until  your  mind  is  fully  settled  on  this  point. 
And  allow  me  to  add  to  this,  that  you  enjoy  no 
certainty  as  to  your  future  and  eternal  state,  unless 
you  have  first  learnt  to  build  your  hopes  of  salva- 
tion on  Jesus  Christ  the  Redeemer.  Remember, 
I entreat  you  in  the  words  of  scripture — ‘ There  is 
no  other  name  given  under  heaven  amongst  men 
whereby  we  can  be  saved,  but  the  name  of  Jesus.’ 
And  again,  the  scriptures  of  unerring  truth  de- 
clare— ‘ He  that  believeth  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  shall  be  saved,  but  he  that  believeth  not 
shall  be  damned.’  Should  you  be  ready  to  in- 
quire, how  is  an  interest  in  the  salvation  of  Christ 
to  be  sought  and  obtained  ? I would  again  answer, 
by  diligent  reading  of  the  word  of  God,  and  fer- 
vent prayer. 

“ To  you,  my  dear  Sir,  in  your  present  circum- 
stances these  exercises  of  mind  are  peculiarly  suit- 
able and  necessary.  For  it  has  appeared  to  me 
and  many  others,  that  vour  present  situation  as  to 
bodily  health  is  one  of  extreme  danger;  indeed, 
to  be  candid  with  you,  I do  not  expect  after  the 
receipt  of  this  letter,  to  see  you  any  more  in  the 
present  world.  But  certainly  convinced  I am, 
that  I shall  see  you  again  in  another  world,  and 
meet  you  before  the  bar  of  God  in  the  great  day 
of  judgment.  I cannot,  therefore,  suffer  you  to 
quit  your  present  situation,  without  addressing  to 
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you  these  affectionate  warnings.  It  is,  Sir,  be- 
lieve me,  because  I feel  the  deep  and  serious  im- 
portance of  these  subjects  that  I thus  write  to  you  ; 
and  nothing  but  a sincere  desire  to  promote  your 
best  welfare  in  time  and  in  eternity,  could  have 
induced  me  to  do  so. 

“ Let  me  then,  as  the  last  request  I have  to 
make  of  you  in  this  world,  earnestly  entreat  you 
to  seek  as  your  first  great  business,  the  salvation 
of  your  soul ; and  never  may  you  rest  satisfied 
until  you  have  become  assured  by  diligent  read- 
ing of  the  word  of  God,  and  secret  prayer,  that 
you  are  interested  in  the  atonement  of  Christ,  which 
alone  can  save  you,  and  that  you  may  hence  have 
a good  hope  of  a bright  and  glorious  immortality 
beyond  the  grave.  And  believe  me  sincerely, 
your  affectionate  friend, 

“GEORGE  ATKINSON.” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OCCUPATION  OF  HIS  TIME PUBLIC  EXAMINATIONS 

FOREBODINGS  OF  INDISPOSITION VISIT  TO 

THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS SECRET  COMMUNION 

WITH  GOD VIEWS  OF  RELIGIOUS  NATURE  IN 

CONNEXION  WITH  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 

His  time,  in  London,  was  of  course  now  fully 
taken  up  with  those  studies  appropriate  to  the  ob- 
ject which  had  brought  him  thither.  In  reading, 
attending  lectures,  dissecting,  and  making  memo- 
randums of  whatever  appeared  likely  to  be  condu- 
cive to  the  attainment  of  present  success,  or  to  be 
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of  use  in  his  future  practice.  Writing  to  a friend, 
he  says : — 

“ In  addition  to  my  ordinary  duties,  I have  had 
lately  to  prepare  for  several  public  examinations 
before  the  council  of  the  University  of  a very  for- 
midable nature,  which  have  so  engrossed  my  time, 
as  to  leave  little  space,  indeed,  for  other  engage- 
ments. About  three  weeks  ago,  I was  thus  exa- 
mined, along  with  three  others,  in  the  first  class  of 
anatomy  and  surgery  by  Mr.  Bell,  and  it  will  gra- 
tify you,  I am  sure,  to  know  that,  though  in  pre- 
sence of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  members 
of  the  council,  including  several  noblemen  and 
members  of  Parliament,  I was  enabled  to  preserve 
an  unembarrassed  firmness,  and  to  deliver  correct 
and  satisfactory  answers  to  questions  on  one  of  the 
most  delicate  subjects  in  surgery  and  anatomy. 
Since  then  I have  undergone,  in  common  with 
other  students,  two  similar  examinations  in  other 
departments,  and  by  different  professors,  as  on  ma- 
teria medica,  pharmacy,  chemistry,  the  nature  and 
treatment  of  diseases  and  midwifery.  These  exa- 
minations are  to  be  repeated  until  the  end  of  May, 
which  is  about  the  time  when  I hope  to  return  to 
see  my  long-lost,  much-loved  friends  in  Sheffield 
once  more.  The  plain  fact  is,  that  I do  not  like 
London.  Independently  of  my  professional  en- 
gagements, which  of  course  I delight  in,  it  is  to  me 
a most  irksome,  wearisome  place,  and  one  which, 
methinks,  were  I to  inhabit  lor  a century,  I could 
never  like.  Not,  however,  that  I complain  of  ray 
lot, — I am  satisfied,  on  the  contrary,  that  my  pre- 
sent circumstances  are  amongst  the  wise  arrange- 
ments of  Providence  : but  there  is,  nevertheless,  a 
kind  of  uncontrollable  feeling  of  liking  and  dislik- 
ing for  our  respective  stations,  which  seems  to  re- 
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suit  from  the  constitution  of  our  natures,  and  which 
is  not,  at  the  same  time,  inconsistent  with  our  duty.” 

Amidst  the  notices  of  labour,  and  the  pleasing 
appreciations  of  the  present  and  prospective  suc- 
cess attaching  to  his  studies,  there  are  not  wanting, 
in  most  of  his  letters,  those  incidental  forebodings  of 
an  early  dissolution,  which  the  event  has  so  sadly 
realised.  “ Considering,”  says  he,  “ what  I have 
had  to  pass  through — the  constant  confinement, 
the  incessant  anxiety  of  mind,  the  intense  applica- 
tion to  a great  variety  of  studies,  the  laborious  em- 
ployment of  dissection,  &c.  the  wonder  to  me  is 
that  I am  yet  alive.  I feel  really  surprised  at  the 
extent  of  exertion  and  fatigue  which  I have  already 
undergone ; however  I must  not  conceal  it,  that 
my  real  strength  has  been  considerably  undermined 
by  this  process, — I feel  it  most  sensibly,  and  it  is 
providential  that  a space  for  relaxation  is  soon  to 
be  afforded.” 

During  his  stay  in  London,  a question,  which 
long  agitated  the  country  through  every  depart- 
ment of  society,  from  the  palace  to  the  cottage,  was 
set  at  rest  by  the  passing  of  the  “ Catholic  Relief 
Bill.”  Although,  as  a professor  of  religion,  and  a 
medical  student,  my  son  had  little  time,  and  less 
disposition  to  meddle  with  politics,  he  nevertheless 
felt  a lively  interest  in  the  settlement  of  the  question 
alluded  to,  involving,  as  it  appeared  to  do,  the  sta- 
bility not  only  of  civil,  but  religious  rights.  Writ- 
ing to  his  friend  Mr.  Hoole,  he  says  : — 

“ In  the  midst  of  engagements  and  studies  purely 
professional,  I occasionally  divert  myself  with  other 
scenes,  and  more  pleasureable  employments;  for 
example,  the  other  night,  Thursday,  February  5th, 
after  the  evening  surgical  lecture,  I wandered  down 
to  Westminster  Hall,  and  forced  my  way  into  the 
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gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons,  where  I was  re- 
galed with  such  an  intellectual  banquet  as  I never 
tasted  in  my  life  before.  It  was  the  opening  of 
Parliament,  when  the  King’s  most  important  speech 
was  read,  and  the  splendid  commentaries  made  upon 
it  by  Mr.  Peel,  Mr.  Brougham,  Sir  James  Mac- 
intosh, Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Mr.  Grattan,  General 
Gascoyne,  Lord  Milton,  and  others.  I do  not 
know  what  opinion  you  may  have  formed  of  the 
conduct  of  my  Lord  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
the  Right  Hon.  Robert  Peel,  for  their  public  re- 
cantation of  their  former  principles  in  connexion 
with  the  Catholic  Question;  the  more  general 
opinion  here  seems  to  be  that  they  have  been  inti- 
midated to  the  change.  I use  this  expression  be- 
cause it  was  so  repeatedly  employed  by  various 
speakers  in  the  House  on  the  occasion  referred  to. 
1 heard  Mr.  Peel’s  recantation,  which,  as  you  may 
well  conceive,  was  received  by  the  opposition  party 
with  thunders  of  applause ; while  to  the  party  on 
his  own  side,  it  seemed  to  operate  like  a panic.” 
Amidst  his  professional  engagements,  however 
numerous,  pressing,  and  exhausting  they  were, 
he  did  not  neglect  the  concerns  of  religion.  To 
say  that  the  Sabbaths  were  invariably  devoted  to 
the  duties  of  outward  devotion,  such  as  reading 
works  on  subjects  of  piety,  and  attending  the  public 
worship,  although  more,  it  is  to  be  feared,  than  can 
be  with  truth  affirmed  of  hundreds  of  medical  stu- 
dents in  the  metropolis,  would  be  taken  as  furnish- 
ing alone  but  an  equivocal  proof  of  the  existence 
of  vital  godliness  in  the  soul.  While  my  son  at- 
tended regularly  to  the  means  of  grace,  he  did  not 
at  the  same  time  neglect  the  cultivation  of  those 
habits  of  secret  communion  with  God  which  had 
so  much  distinguished  him  in  Sheffield.  To  show 
what  were  his  views  on  a subject  deeply  interesting 
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to  himself,  as  well  practically  as  speculatively,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  transcribe  the  following  pas- 
sage from  an  unfinished  essay  written  in  London  : — 

“ VIEWS  OF  A RELIGIOUS  NATURE  IN  CONNEXION 
WITH  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 

“ The  medical  profession  may  be  entered  upon  by 
a student  with  very  various  and  opposite  motives. 
With  perhaps  by  far  the  greater  number,  it  may 
be  confidently  said,  that  they  prefer  the  profession 
from  mere  curious  and  secular  motives.  To  some, 
at  first  sight,  it  presents  the  aspect  of  an  amusing 
philosophical  employment,  involving  in  its  pursuit, 
as  it  does,  the  various  collateral  branches  of  science. 
To  others,  it  appears  a profession  of  great  value  in 
a pecuniary  view,  and  conceiving,  that  by  the  prac- 
tice of  it  much  money  and  respectability  will  be 
gained,  in  a short  time  they  fix  their  early  choice 
on  it  with  avidity.  Sometimes,  too,  it  is  unfortu- 
nately the  case  that  parents  and  guardians  almost 
compel  the  youth  under  their  care  to  enter  into  the 
medical  profession,  independently  of  their  choice, 
and  without  consulting  their  inclination — from  an 
alleged  reason  that  it  is  an  honourable  and  highly 
respectable  profession,  such  as  they  could  desire  for 
their  youth. 

“ From  these  and  various  similar  causes  it  comes 
to  pass,  that  so  few  ever  rise  to  any  thing  like  hon- 
ourable distinction  in  the  profession  ; and  hence 
also  the  reason  that  so  very  few  ever  enter  it  with 
right  and  adequate  motives.  The  only  motives  in 
the  choice  of  this  profession,  in  my  opinion,  which 
are  the  true  ones,  and  can  alone  secure  success,  are, 
in  the  first  place,  an  attachment  to  its  peculiar  stu- 
dies and  employments,  joined  to  a generous  bene- 
volence, or  sympathy  for  human  suffering,  and  an 
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unquenchable  desire  to  employ  every  possible 
means  for  their  prevention  and  relief.  A man  en- 
tering on  the  studies  and  labours  of  his  profession 
with  these  motives,  must  succeed.  No  discourage- 
ment will  daunt  him,  no  difficulties  perplex  him  ; 
but  his  sound,  honest,  upright  principle  will  sup- 
port him  in  almost  every  possible  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances. 

“ It  is,  however,  possible  that  the  character  I have 
just  described  may  become  yet  more  important  and 
exalted  in  his  profession.  I am  referring  to  a cha- 
racter, in  whom  true  science  and  genuine  benevo- 
lence are  associated  with  a regard  for  religion  and 
a practical  performance  of  its  duties.  Such  an  in- 
dividual, to  a deep  sense  of  the  dignity  and  import- 
ance of  his  profession,  and  a generous  sympathy 
for  human  sufferings,  unites  all  the  solemn  motives 
and  sanctions  which  the  Gospel  of  Christ  inspires. 
He  is  convinced  of  his  accountability  to  his  Maker 
for  all  his  doings.  His  science  thus  becomes  more 
perfect,  his  benevolence  more  pure,  his  zeal  in  the 
discharge  of  duty  more  ardent,  and  hence  his  suc- 
cess in  practice  more  complete. 

waThere  are  numerous  examples  at  hand,  in  both 
the  ancient  and  modern  history  of  the  profession, 
which  attest  the  truth  of  what  is  here  stated.  The 
illustrious  Boerhaave  is  one  out  of  many  which 
might  be  produced.  He  was  at  once  one  of  the 
greatest  physicians  of  his  time,  and  he  was  one  of 
the  most  eminent  Christians.  While  his  science 
was  the  most  varied  and  profound — his  practice  the 
most  diversified  and  extensive,  his  piety  was  also 
the  most  genuine;  and  as  such,  his  name  was  ho- 
noured and  his  conduct  revered  throughout  Europe 
and  the  world. 

“ Many  painful  exceptions  to  this  statement  are 
to  be  found  at  the  present  day ; and  it  is  matter  of 
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deep  lamentation : there  are  many  distinguished 
men  in  the  profession,  whose  claims  to  reputation, 
as  to  science  and  benevolence,  are  indisputable; 
and  yet  they  are  avowed  enemies  of  Christianity, 
and  their  principles  and  practice  united  lead  us  to 
the  conclusion,  that  they  are  little  better  than  scep- 
tics and  infidels. 

“ The  fact,  however,  which  we  have  remarked 
with  respect  to  these,  that  they  are  devoted  with 
ardent  zeal  to  the  profession,  remains  undisputed. 
It  is  for  us  to  examine  the  motives  by  which  they 
are  actuated.  Those  motives,  certainly,  must  be 
of  an  inferior  order.  Granting  that  they  do  en- 
gage in  their  studies  with  zeal  and  benevolence,  let 
it  be  inquired,  For  why  do  they  this?  Or  rather 
is  it  not  fame,  or  self-aggrandisement  which  con- 
stitutes the  actuating  principles  of  their  conduct  ? 
Let  their  proceedings  in  other  things  answer  the 
important  question.  If  they  disown  the  authority 
of,  and  deny  their  accountability  to  their  Maker, 
how  can  any  principles  but  those  of  selfishness 
operate  on  such  men  ? Any  other  alternative 
is  impossible.  All,  then,  that  we  can  say  of  such 
characters  is,  that  we  pity  them,  and  pray  God  they 
might  be  brought  to  a better  mind. 

<e  It  is  very  far  from  being  true,  as  is  supposed, 
that  the  pursuits  of  medical  men  have  any  direct 
natural  tendency  to  lead  to  infidelity.  The  conse- 
quence is  common,  indeed,  but  instead  of  this  ori- 
ginating in  the  profession  itself,  it  springs  unques- 
tionably from  the  generally  depraved  habits  of  life 
of  professional  men  themselves.  It  is  common  for 
them  to  cherish  an  indifference  to  the  common 
sensibilities  of  human  nature,  as  the  test  of  superior 
firmness  and  discipline  of  mind ; and  hence  arises 
an  obduracy  to  all  religious  impressions  ; hence  a 
kind  of  impenetrability  to  the  conclusions  of  facts 
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and  sound  reasoning.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
approached  their  duties, — and  here  I refer  in  par- 
ticular to  the  dissection  of  the  human  body, — with 
a humble,  inquisitive  mind,  resolved  on  seeking  and 
finding  the  truth,  a result  far  different  would  arise 
from  their  investigations  ; and  as  the  ancient  infi- 
del, Galen,  on  first  seeing  a skeleton,  was  led  to 
confess  there  was  a God ; so  they,  in  every  part 
and  member  of  the  human  body,  in  every  obvious 
proof  of  contrivance  and  design  in  its  structure, 
would  conclude — there  is  a God.  And  more  than 
this,  inferences  would,  in  rapid  and  increasing  suc- 
cession, arise  to  convince  them  of  the  various  attri- 
butes of  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  of  God. 
Nay,  more  than  this,  they  would  be  led  to  see  the 
whole  of  the  principles  of  Natural  Theology. 

“ It  is  not,  therefore,  I repeat,  the  discoveries  of 
medical  science  which  make  men  infidels ; it  is  the 
misconstruction  and  misapplication  which  they  put 
on  these  discoveries.  Nor  until  this  fruitful  source 
of  error  is  removed,  can  we  have  much  hope  of  any 
moral  improvement  in  our  profession. 

“ Contrast,  but  for  a moment,  the  conduct  of  the 
mere  natural  sceptic  and  the  Christian,  in  their 
study  and  pursuit  of  medical  science,  and  particu- 
larly anatomy.  The  former  enters  upon  his  duties 
with  a preconceived  resolution  to  regard  every 
thing,  in  his  own  language,  as  the  production  of 
nature.  The  structure  of  blood-vessels  and  nerves, 
the  circulation,  secretions,  joints,  muscles, — the 
whole  harmonious  fabric  consists  of  accidental 
structures  arising  out  of  the  unlimited  possibilities 
of  things,  or,  they  are , in  fact ; and  that  is  all  he 
knows  or  cares  about  them.  The  soul,  too,  that 
immaterial  something  which  the  dissecting  knife 
could  never  trace,  he  speaks  familiarly  about  as  a 
thing  unknown  to  him,  excepting  in  the  organiza- 
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tion  and  conformation  of  the  brain.  There  he 
fancies  he  sees  it,  modified  and  arranged  into  dif- 
ferent parts,  which,  in  his  opinion,  only  need  the 
by-gone  principle  of  life  to  call  it  to  activity  again. 
Thus  does  he  proceed  to  establish  his  material- 
ism.” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRIZES  AT  THE  LONDON  UNIVER- 
SITY  PERSONS  PRESENT REPORT  OF  THE  ME- 
DICAL PROFESSORS CLASSES MEDALS  AWARD- 
ED TO  G.  ATKINSON TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  DAVIS 

—•ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON  MATERIA  MEDICA. 

The  introduction  of  my  son  to  the  University  of 
London  has  already  been  described : with  what 
assiduity  and  success  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
studies  peculiar  to  his  profession,  the  honours 
awarded  to  him  on  the  termination  of  the  first  ses- 
sion must  sufficiently  evince.  The  medical  pro- 
fessors, who  commenced  their  lectures  on  the  1st 
of  October,  having  finished  their  courses  for  the 
session,  a meeting  took  place  on  Saturday,  May 
23,  1829,  for  the  distribution  of  prizes  and  honours 
in  the  medical  classes.  Notice  that  prizes  and  hon- 
ours were  to  be  awarded  had  been  given  to  the 
students  some  time  before,  and  those  who  came 
forward  as  competitors  had  been  engaged  for  the 
previous  fortnight  in  the  contest,  each  class  under- 
going a very  strict  examination  of  five  hours  on  a 
separate  day. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  upper  north  theatre 
of  the  University,  a room  capable  of  containing 
between  700  and  800  persons,  and  it  was  quite 
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full.  The  area  in  the  centre  was  occupied  by  the 
council,  the  professors,  and  by  several  distinguished 
strangers  who  accompanied  the  council  into  the 
room.  The  students  who  were  competitors  occu- 
pied two  rows  on  each  side. 

There  were  present  of  the  council,  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne,  in  the  chair,  Lord  Auckland,  Lord 
Sandon,  Henry  Brougham,  Esq.  M.P.,  Joseph 
Hume,  Esq.  M.P.,  James  Loch,  Esq.  M.P., 
Henry  Warburton,  Esq.  M.P.,  ■ Zachary  Macau- 
lay, Esq.,  Dr,  Birkbeck,  James  Morrison,  Esq., 
I.  L.  Goldsmid,  Esq.,  William  Tooke,  Esq., 
Henry  Waymouth,  Esq.  Among  the  strangers 
who  accompanied  the  council  there  were — the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  Lord  King,  Lord  Ebrington, 
the  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Grenville,  the  Hon.  John 
Fortesque,  W.  Bingham  Baring,  Esq.  M.P.,  J. 
N.  Fazakerley,  Esq.  M.P.,  James  Brougham,  Esq. 
M.P.,  J.  E.  Denison,  Esq.  M.  P.,  Thomas  Halse, 
Esq.  M.P.,  Dr.  Bostock,  Thomas  Moore,  Esq., 
Sir  John  Mordaunt,  Sir  F.  Shuckburgh,  and  many 
other  persons  of  distinction. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  took  the  chair  soon 
after  three  o’clock. 

The  business  of  the  day  began  by  the  warden 
giving  an  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
prizes  and  honours  had  been  awarded,  which  ex- 
planation was  in  effect  the  substance  of  a printed 
circular  which  had  been  furnished  to  the  students, 
and  included  the  forms  of  examination,  and  the  se- 
curities taken  against  the  possibility  of  favour  or 
collusion.  He  stated  that  the  honours  and  prizes 
had  been  awarded  by  the  results  of  answers  in 
writing  to  prepared  questions;  that  a series  of 
questions  for  the  students  of  each  professor  was 
printed,  of  which  a copy  was  delivered  to  the  stu- 
dent after  he  came  into  the  examination-room  ; 
l 2 
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that  the  answers  were  written  in  the  examination- 
room,  were  collected  at  one  time,  and  no  book 
was  allowed  to  be  brought  into  the  room  ; that  the 
paper  containing  the  answers  was  not  signed  with 
the  student’s  own  name,  but  with  a mark  or  motto ; 
and  that  the  name  of  the  student  using  it,  enclosed 
in  a sealed  envelope,  inscribed  with  the  mark  or 
motto,  had  been  left  with  the  warden,  to  be  opened 
on  the  day  of  the  distribution  of  the  prizes ; that 
a gold  medal  and  two  silver  medals  were  given  in 
each  class,  and  certificates  of  honours  to  all  who 
attained  a certain  amount  of  excellence  in  their 
answers  to  the  questions  as  previously  fixed;  that 
the  professor  of  each  class  would  in  succession 
come  to  the  table  with  a list  of  the  successful  com- 
petitors among  his  own  pupils  ; that  he  would  read 
the  motto  affixed  to  the  paper  of  answers  which 
had  been  found  to  possess  the  highest  merit,  and 
to  which  the  gold  medal  had  been  awarded  ; that 
the  warden  would  then  open  the  sealed  packet, 
and  declare  the  name  of  the  successful  competitor, 
who  would  come  forward  and  receive  his  certificate  , 
and  prize  from  the  chairman  ; that  the  professor 
vvould  next  announce  the  mottoes  to  which  the 
silver  medals  had  been  awarded,  and  would  read 
the  names  of  those  who  had  obtained  certificates 
of  honours ; that  the  same  student  might  gain  a 
prize  or  certificate  in  every  class. 

Charles  Bell,  Esq.,  the  Medical  Professor,  on 
the  part  of  his  colleagues,  presented  to  the  Chair- 
man a report  from  the  medical  professors  to  the 
council  at  the  close  of  the  first  session. 

This  report  was  read  by  the  warden  and  was 
admitted  to  be  a very  elegant  and  appropriate 
composition;  it  stated,  substantially,  that  one  of  the 
important  objects  attained  at  the  University  was 
the  opportunity  it  afforded  to  the  student  of  pur- 
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suing  ail  the  branches  of  medical  education  under 
one  roof;  that  the  scheme  of  education  adopted 
was  of  a comprehensive  nature,  and  that  every  ef- 
fort had  been  made  to  render  each  department  so 
complete,  not  only  by  the  extent  of  the  lectures, 
but  by  the  supply  of  such  aids  in  the  museum  and 
library  as  might  prevent  mere  oral  instruction  from 
leaving  only  a transient  and  imperfect  impression  ; 
that  in  every  department  the  increasing  necessity 
for  a more  complete  medical  education  than  was 
formerly  considered  necessary  had  been  inculcated, 
and  that  the  pupils  had  been  advised  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  various  facilities  afforded  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  improving  their  general  as  well  as  medi- 
cal education.  It  bore  testimony  to  the  diligence 
and  general  good  conduct  of  the  students,  and 
particularly  noticed  their  increased  industry  as  the 
session  proceeded,  and  as  all  the  parts  of  each 
separate  plan  of  instruction  comprehended  in  the 
system  of  medical  education  became  more  unfolded 
and  better  understood.  It  dwelt  at  some  length 
on  the  principle  upon  which  the  professors  had 
been  guided  in  conducting  the  examination  for 
prizes;  that  they  thought  it  most  desirable  that 
the  students  of  each  class  should  be  called  upon 
for  such  proofs  of  industry  and  attainment  as  could 
in  no  degree  be  questionable  ; but  that  their  object 
was  not  to  excite  exertions  which,  ending,  in  one 
or  two  instances  in  surprising  and  perhaps  useless 
labours,  might  lead,  in  the  majority  of  the  students, 
to  hopeless  indolence  and  total  despair  of  distinc- 
tion, but  rather  to  encourage  all  the  pupils  to  such 
a measure  of  habitual  industry  as  would  be  no  less 
valuable  than  honourable  to  themselves,  and  at  the 
same  time  practically  useful  to  others.  It  con- 
tained some  very  judicious  advice  to  the  successful 
competitors  not  to  look  upon  themselves,  by  their 
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success  in  the  present  instance,  as  released  from 
further  study,  but  to  regard  the  honours  they 
have  reaped  as  attestations  of  talent  and  industry, 
as  engagements  to  the  further  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  and  encouragements  to  distinguish 
themselves  in  the  wider  sphere  of  the  professional 
world. 

The  several  Professors  then  came  forward,  and 
each  in  his  turn  read  the  mottoes  to  which  the 
prizes  had.  been  awarded  in  his  class.  As  each 
motto  was  read,  the  warden  opened  the  sealed 
packet  inscribed  with  the  motto,  and  read  the  name 
of  the  student  contained  in  it.  The  successful 
competitors  were  then  conducted  to  the  chair,  and 
received  from  the  hands  of  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe  the  prizes  and  certificates  of  honour  awarded 
to  them. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  medalists,  copied 
from  the  “ Times”  newspaper : it  shews  the  order 
of  the  classes,  and  the  position  in  which  my  son 
stood  in  each  as  a prize  man;  it  likewise  affords 
me  the  gratification  of  giving  the  names  of  such  of 
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his  colleagues  as  received  medals  : — 

In  the  Class  of  Physiology. — Charles  Bell,  Esq. 

Professor. 

Gold  Medal. — Mr.  George  Atkinson,  of  Shef- 
field. 

First  Silver  Medal. — Mr.  Robert  Garner,  of  the 
Potteries,  Staffordshire. 

Second  Silver  Medal. — Mr.  Benjamin  Phillips, 
of  Newport,  Monmouthshire. 

In  the  Class  of  Anatomy. — G.  S.  Pattison,  Esq. 

Professor. 

Gold  Medal. — Mr.  John  Jones,  of  Kiddermin- 
ster. 
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First  Silver  Medal. — Mr.  Benjamin  Phillips,  of 
Newport. 

Second  Silver  Medal.  — Mr.  Frederick  Duck- 
ham,  of  Falmouth.  S 

In  the  Class  of  Surgery. — Charles  Bell,  Esq. 
Professor. 

Gold  Medal. — Mr.  Benjamin  Phillips,  of  New- 
port. 

First  Silver  Medal.  — Mr.  Thomas  Horatius 
Cannan,  of  London. 

Second  Silver  Medal. — Mr.  Robert  Garner,  of 
the  Potteries,  Staffordshire. 

In  the  Class  of  the  Nature  and  Treatment 
of  Diseases. — Dr.  Conolly,  Professor. 

Gold  Medal. — Mr.  Georoe  Atkinson,  of  Shef- 
field. 

First  Silver  Medal. — Mr.  W.  M.  Richards,  o. 
Norwood,  in  Surrey. 

Second  Silver  Medal.  — Mr.  William  Gill,  of 
Nottingham. 

In  the  Class  of  Midwifery. — Dr.  Davis,  Pro- 
fessor. 

Gold  Medal. — Mr.  George  Atkinson,  Sheffield. 
First  Silver  Medal. — Mi*.  Alfred  Wainhouse, 
of  Halifax,  Yorkshire. 

Second  Silver  Medal. — Mr.  Wm.  G.  S.  Clack, 
of  London. 

In  the  Class  of  Materia  Medica. — Dr.  A.  T. 
Thompson,  Professor. 

Gold  Medal. — Mr.  Robert  Garner,  of  the  Pot- 
teries, Staffordshire. 

First  Silver  Medal. — Mr.  Frederick  Duckham, 
of  Falmouth. 
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Second  Silver  Medal. — Mr.  George  Atkinson, 
of  Sheffield. 

In  the  Class  of  Chemistry. — Dr.  Turner,  Pro- 
fessor. 

Gold  Medal. — Count  Calhariz,  of  Lisbon,  son 
of  the  Marquis  Palmella,  Portuguese  Ambassador. 

First  Silver  Medal. — Mr.  Edwin  J.  Quehett,  of 
Langport,  Somersetshire. 

Second  Silver  Medal. — Mr.  Henry  Plank,  of 
London. 

In  the  Class  of  Practical  Anatomy. — J.  R. 

Bennett,  Esq.,  Demonstrator. 

Gold  Medal. — Mr.  Benjamin  Phillips,  of  New- 
port. 

First  Silver  Medal. — Mr.  Frederick  Duckham, 
of  Falmouth. 

Second  Medal. — Mr.  John  Jones,  of  Kidder- 
minster. 

Perhaps  I may  hope  to  stand  excused  of  im- 
propriety if  I here  introduce  a paragraph  from  a 
newspaper  relative  to  the  announcement  of  my 
son’s  successful  competition  for  the  first  gold  me- 
dal : — “ Mr.  Bell  came  forward,  and,  after  a few 
prefatory  observations,  stated  that  the  motto  to 
which  the  gold  medal  had  been  awarded  was  ‘ Hu~ 
manum  est  errare .’  The  seal  of  this  motto  was 
then  broken  by  the  warden,  who  announced  that 
it  belonged  to  Mr.  George  Atkinson,  of  Sheffield. 
This  gentleman  was  immediately  called  forth,  and, 
amidst  the  loudest  plaudits  of  the  assembly,  re- 
ceived from  the  hands  of  the  Chairman  the  first 
honours  of  the  London  University.  The  appear- 
ance of  this  gentleman  accorded  with  the  station 
he  assumed  upon  this  day.  It  was  that  of  a hard- 
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working  student,  with  eyes  piercing  and  expressive 
of  genius,  a very  capacious  forehead,  and  a visage 
apparently  worn  by  midnight  toil.  The  motto 
chosen  by  Mr.  Atkinsori  is  indicative  of  the  mo- 
desty which  we  so  often  find  attached  to  early 
merit.  His  appearance  excited  the  more  attention 
as  he  was  successively  called  up  to  receive  the  many 
honours  he  had  won.” 

In  awarding  the  gold  medal  to  my  son  as  rank- 
ing foremost  in  the  class  of  midwifery,  Dr.  Davis, 
the  professor,  stated,  “ that  he  had  had  an  ardu- 
ous task  to  determine  betwixt  well-balanced  claims 
of  very  high  merit.  He  must,  however,  mention 
in  terms  of  honourable  exception  one  candidate 
respecting  whose  claim  to  the  highest  honours  he 
had  not  a moment’s  hesitation.  His  motto  was, 
— ‘ Humanum  est  errare ,’  and  he  was  already 
known  to  the  assembly  as  the  successful  student 
who  had  gained  the  gold  medal  in  two  other  classes. 
To  the  gold  medal  of  this  class  he  was  pre-emi- 
nently entitled  ; and  it  might  be  interesting  to  state 
that  this  was  the  first  year  of  Mr.  Atkinson’s  at- 
tendance upon  any  medical  classes.” — (Great  ap- 
plause.) 

“ Mr.  Atkinson  again  came  forward,  and  re- 
ceived his  rewards,  which  were  accompanied  with 
expressions  of  high  compliment  by  the  Chairman, 
and  the  warm  and  gratifying  plaudits  of  the  com- 
pany.” 

As  a specimen  of  the  answers  returned  im- 
promptu, according  to  the  regulations  detailed  in 
the  circular  already  alluded  to,  the  general  reader 
may  not  be  displeased  to  peruse  the  following  re- 
turned by  my  son  to  the  questions  prefixed,  and 
for  which  he  received  a silver  medal  in  the  class  of 
materia  medica.  How  nearly  they  respectively 
approach  to  the  doctrines  recognised  as  being  sa- 
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tisfactorily  established  with  reference  to  each  sub- 
ject, I of  course  do  not  profess  to  be  competent  to 
determine : — 

“ What  is  'white  arsenic  ? by  what  chemical  pro- 
perties is  it  distinguished  ? and  what  are  its  effects 
on  the  system , when  it  is  taken  into  the  stomach  in  an 
over-dose  ? 

“ White  arsenic  is,  chemically,  arsenious  acid, 
or  the  metallic  arsenic  combined  with  an  inferior 
proportion  of  oxygen.  As  an  acid,  consequently, 
it  affords  a slight  acid  re-action  to  litmus  paper. 
When  given  in  an  over-dose,  (say,  a few  grains,)  it 
soon  produces  pain,  and  a burning  sensation  in  the 
stomach,  followed  by  sickness,  paleness,  and  anxiety 
of  the  countenance ; along  with  these  symptoms,  a 
burning  sensation  of  the  fauces.  Then  come  on 
convulsions,  cold  extremities,  and  death.  It  does 
not  produce  these  effects,  however,  like  corrosive 
sublimate,  by  a direct  chemical  union  with  the 
coats  of  the  stomach,  but  exerts  a destructive 
energy  on  the  vital  powers  of  the  organ,  producing 
inflammation  of  the  same,  which,  in  most  instances, 
is  observed  to  be  intermingled  with  darkish-red 
spots.  The  inflammation  thus  set  up  by  its  rapid 
extension,  is  the  cause  of  fatality. 

“ How  is  its  presence  in  the  stomach  delected  when 
it  has  been  taken  as  a poison  and  has  proved  fatal ? 

“ When  a person  has  died,  suspected  of  having 
taken  arsenic,  the  contents  of  the  stomach  should 
be  carefully  collected,  and  boiled  for  half  an  hour 
in  a gentle  heat,  so  as  to  obtain  the  solution  of 
whatever  substances  may  be  present.  Provided, 
then,  there  be  a sufficient  quantity  of  this  solution 
for  experiment,  the  operator  may  take  a small  por- 
tion of  it,  and  test  with  the  ammoniaco-sulphate  of 
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copper.  Observing  the  caution  first  of  all  of  pre- 
paring these  tests,  so  as  to  have  no  excess  of  the 
ammonia  or  acid  presept,  which  would  dissolve  the 
compound.  In  the  one  case  a yellow,  and  the 
other  a green  precipitate  (Scheele’s  green)  will  be 
formed.  And  both  these  tests  agreeing,  will  afford 
presumptive  proof  at  least  of  the  presence  of  arsenic. 
As,  however,  a source  of  fallacy  may  arise  with  re- 
spect to  ammoniaco-nitrate  of  silver,  as  phosphate 
of  soda  will  produce  with  it  a similar  yellow  preci- 
pitate. The  next  test  to  be  resorted  to  is  sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen,  which  may  be  easily  procured  by  the 
action  of  heat  on  sulphuret  of  iron  with  sulphuric 
acid,  a tube  bent  at  double  angles  being  employed 
to  convey  the  gas  into  a second  vessel  containing 
water  by  which  it  is  absorbed.  Some  of  the  sus- 
pected solution  being  added  to  the  solution  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  a yellow  solution  will  be 
produced,  which  is  the  sulphuret  of  arsenic. 

“ In  addition  to  these  tests,  provided  a powder 
can  be  obtained  by  evaporation  of  the  suspected 
solution,  or  supposing  it  to  be  found  in  the  sto- 
mach, a portion  of  this  should  be  mixed  in  a small 
glass  tube  with  a flux,  easily  prepared  by  acting 
with  heat  on  a mixture  of  nitre  and  supertartrate 
of  potash.  These  being  mixed,  the  heat  of  a spirit 
lamp  is  to  be  applied,  and  if  arsenic  be  present,  it 
will  pass  over,  by  sublimation,  into  the  neck  of  the 
glass  tube,  and  collect  there,  forming  a brilliant 
metallic  coating.  The  oxygen  of  the  arsenious  acid 
being  absorbed  by  the  flux.  The  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  arsenic  will  thus  be  complete. 

“ What  is  the  cause  of  the  leaden  hue,  which  the 
internal  administration  of  nitrate  of  silver  sometimes 
communicates  to  the  skin  ? Describe  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  effected,  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the 
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chemical  composition  of  the  nitrate , and  in  xohat  part 
of  the  system  these  changes  happen. 

“ Concerning  the  question  of  the  leaden  hue  in 
the  skin,  produced  by  the  nitrate  of  silver,  there 
exists  much  diversity  of  opinion  : as  there  is  known 
to  be  muriatic  acid  in  the  stomach,  some  have  said 
the  silver,  leaving  the  nitric  acid,  unites  with  the 
muriatic  acid,  forming  muriate  of  silver  ; and  that 
this  is  absorbed  and  deposited  under  the  cuticle. 
As,  however,  the  muriate  of  silver  is  insoluble,  and 
a white  substance,  it  could  not  be  absorbed,  nor 
deposit  a black  colour  under  the  skin.  The 
more  probable  view,  therefore,  is,  that  the  nitrate 
of  silver,  (like  nitrate  of  potash,  going  to  the  kid- 
nies,)  passes  undecomposed  into  the  blood,  and  is 
carried  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  where  it  is  de- 
composed by  the  hydrogen  and  sulphur  which  it 
meets  with  in  the  exhalent  vessels,  and  there  depo- 
sited, so  as  to  produce  the  leaden  hue  which  is 
sometimes  seen  in  patients  who  have  taken  this  re- 
medy.” 

In  addition  to  the  prizes  given  by  the  council, 
books  were  presented  to  Mr.  H.  Cooper,  of  Tranby, 
near  Hull,  by  the  Professors  of  Materia  Medica, 
Chemistry,  and  Practical  Anatomy ; and  to  Mr. 
Wm.  Bartley,  of  Great  Bedwyn,  Wilts,  by  the 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  in  testimony  of  the 
excellent  answering  of  these  young  gentlemen, 
which  approached  so  near  that  of  the  medalists  in 
their  respective  classes,  as  to  entitle  them  to  this 
distinction. 

It  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  remind  the  reader 
of  this  volume  of  a fact  which  was  mentioned  to 
my  son’s  honour  on  the  distribution  of  the  prizes, 
namely)  that  this  was  the  first  year  of  his  being  a 
student  in  any  medical  school. 
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The  prizes  having  been  awarded,  the  professors 
then  read  over  the  names  of  those  students  who 
had  obtained  certificates  of  honours,  the  attention 
of  the  Council  being  especially  called  to  Mr.  H. 
Cooper,  of  Tranby,  near  Hull,  who  had  gained 
certificates  of  honours  in  seven  of  the  classes,  in 
all  which  he  had  been  a competitor,  and  in  three 
of  them  he  stood  next  to  the  second  silver  me- 
dallist. 

The  warden  stated,  that  there  had  been  183 
students  attending  the  medical  classes  during  the 
session,  of  whom  65  had  been  competitors  for 
prizes  and  honours,  and  that  52  had  been  declared 
entitled  to  them  by  the  conditions  affixed  to  the 
questions  delivered  to  the  students  at  the  different 
examinations. 

The  business  of  the  meeting  being  concluded, 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  said  he  could  not 
leave  that  place  without  giving  expression  to  a feel- 
ing which  all  there  must  have  experienced ; name- 
ly, that  the  pleasure  felt  by  those  who  had  taken 
any  part  in  the  distribution  of  the  prizes  they  had 
just  been  conferring,  could  not  be  surpassed  by 
that  of  those  who  had  received  them.  He  hoped, 
indeed  he  entertained  a confident  feeling,  that  the 
early  success  of  those  who  had  obtained  honours 
so  remarkable — honours  which  would  connect  their 
names  with  the  early  rise,  or  rather  the  birth  of 
this  infant  institution,  would  be  infallibly  stimulated 
to  proceed  in  the  career  of  fame,  that  they  might 
thereafter  adorn  and  illuminate  the  University  from 
which  they  sprung,  by  future  and  maturer  efforts. 
He  should  deem  it  an  act  of  injustice,  after  what 
had  fallen  from  the  professors,  if  he  did  not  add 
the  expression  of  a hope,  that  those  who,  notwith- 
standing very  meritorious  attempts,  had  failed  to 
gain  prizes  on  the  present  occasion,  would  not  be 
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discouraged  from  future  exertions.  He  would 
urge  them  to  continue  the  pursuit  of  fame  with 
unsparing  ardour,  because  if  he  might  be  permitted 
to  hazard  an  opinion  respecting  sciences  with  which 
he  was  but  imperfectly  acquainted,  the  medical  is 
that  which,  of  all  others,  will  most  assuredly  re- 
ward patient  and  persevering  study.  And  those 
gentlemen  who  had  received  instruction  there, 
having  such  numerous  opportunities  of  pursuing 
the  accurate  investigation  of  truth  and  fact,  could 
not  fail,  with  due  diligence,  of  ultimately  meeting 
with  the  most  complete  success.  He  trusted,  there- 
fore, that  what  had  passed  there  that  day  would 
operate  as  an  incentive  to  all  who  were  then  pre- 
sent to  assist,  by  their  cordial  and  united  efforts, 
the  triumphant  success  of  this  institution. 

Thanks  to  the  Professors  and  the  noble  Chair- 
man were  then  moved  by  Lord  Auckland,  and  se- 
conded by  Mr.  Brougham. 

My  son  spent  the  vacation  in  Yorkshire. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

RESUMES  HIS  STUDIES  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY PRE- 
SIDES AT  A COMPLIMENTARY  DINNER ATTEN- 
TION TO  PERSONAL  RELIGION  LETTERS  TO 

ELIZA PASSES  AT  APOTHECARIES’  HALL 

RESIGNATION  OF  MR.  WATERHOUSE CANDI- 

D ATESHIP  FOR  THE  OFFICE  OF  SURGEON  .TO  THE 
SHEFFIELD  INFIRMARY  — PASSES  THE  COLLEGE 
OF  SURGEONS — RETURN  TO  SHEFFIELD.  ' 

In  the  month  of  September,  1829,  we  returned  to 
London,  and  my  son  entered  upon  a new  session 
of  studies  at  the  University  with  undiminished 
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ardour ; for,  although,  in  an  emphatic  sense,  “ the 
flesh  was  weak”  to  endure  bodily  fatigue,  the 
“ spirit  was  willing”  to  encounter  whatever  of  ap- 
plication appeared  essential  to  the  acquisition  of 
that  knowledge  which  should  fit  him  to  enter  upon 
the  practice  of  his  profession  with  honour  and  use- 
fulness. 

He  was  duly  sensible,  no  less  of  the  distinction 
which  he  had  recently  acquired  as  a student,  than 
of  the  obligation  which  that  very  distinction  laid 
upon  him  to  justify  as  far  as  might  be  the  high 
expectations  formed  of  him  for  the  future.  How 
delicately  he  felt  in  the  retrospect  ofhis  success  the 
situation  in  which  he  now  stood,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  passage  from  a letter  to  his 
friend,  Mr.  Hoole,  dated  London,  27th  Nov. : — 

“ Providence  has  seen  fit  to  remove  me  from 
you  to  a distance;  to  bring  me  again  into  this  great 
city,  and  fix  my  lot  as  a student  in  the  University 
of  London.  May  I not  say,  also,  that  the  same 
Providence  has  been  pleased  to  crown  with  success 
my  humble  labours,  and  to  raise  me  to  that  eleva- 
tion on  which  I stand  amongst  my  compeers.  I 
mention  this,  my  dear  Sir,  because  the  thing,  to 
me,  seems  something  like  a romance.  The  events 
which  have  recently  transpired  were  so  completely 
novel  and  unexpected,  that  I remember  them  as  a 
man  would  do  the  occurrences  of  a feverish  dream 
from  which  a person  awakes  in  mute  astonishment 
— of  this  you  may  easily  conceive.  For,  the  idea 
of  a humble  student  like  myself,’ conscious  of  Lis 
own  many  infirmities  and  imperfections,  coming  to 
stand  on  the  pedestal  of  so  proud  a pre-eminence, 
as  that  of  the  premier  student  of  the  University  of 
London,  and  that  in  the  first  year  of  its  establish- 
ment, had  appeared  tome  so  perfectly  hyperbolical 
and  impossible,  that  I was  going  to  say,  had  an 
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angel  from  heaven  told  it  me,  I could  scarcely  have 
believed  it.  However,  after  more  calm  reflection, 
I do  feel  aware  of  this,  at  least,  that  I laboured 
very  hard  indeed,  and  it  pleased  God  thus  to  re- 
ward me.” 

The  following  passage,  from  the  same  letter, 
could  hardly  with  propriety  be  omitted  : it  certainly 
exhibits  my  son  in  a novel  situation — a situation 
which,  however  little  he  might  have  coveted  it,  or 
however  glad  he  might  have  been  to  have  had  his 
feelings  spared, had  the  matter  been  leftwith  himself 
afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  shewing  that  nei- 
ther his  religion  nor  his  natural  diffidence  pre- 
cluded him  from  the  right  discharge  of  such  social 
and  even  elegant  duties,  as  circumstances  might 
occasionally  devolve  upon  him  : — 

“ Since  I arrived  in  London,  and  resumed  my 
studies,  my  firmness  of  nerve  has  again  been  put 
to  the  test  by  an  occasion  of  which  I will  inform 
you.  It  was  proposed  by  the  medical  students  of 
the  University  to  give  a grand  dinner  to  their  pro- 
fessors; and  accordingly  a meeting  was  held,  sub- 
scriptions poured  in,  invitations  were  sent  to  the 
professors,  which  were  received,  and  I was  unani- 
mously elected  by  my  fellow-students  to  preside  on 
the  occasion  ! The  two  vice-presidents  being  the 
two  medalists  who  successively  occupied  the  places 
next  to  me  last  session.  The  dinner  was  given  in 
the  great  ‘ Freemason’s  Hall,’  in  London,  and  a 
more  interesting  and  splendid  occasion  I never 
witnessed  ; indeed,  I never  saw  any  thing  equal  to 
it.  The  room  was  set  out  with  great  taste,  and 
most  elegantly  decorated.  The  table  was  of  the 
horse-shoe  form — myself  occupying  of  course  the 
president’s  chair,  and  the  medical  professors  being 
disposed  five  on  either  side  of  me.  It  is  only  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  add,  that  I felt  at  once  the  honour 
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and  the  difficulty  of  my  station,  and  that  I was  en- 
abled to  discharge  its  arduous  duties  with  unusual 
self-composure,  and,  I believe  I may  say,  with  great 
satisfaction  to  the  guests.” 

His  studies  were  pursued  with  unmitigated  ar- 
dour, and,  may  I be  allowed  to  add,  with  corre- 
sponding success.  Nor  was  he  insensible,  how 
absolutely  this  devotion  of  the  whole  energy  of  his 
mind  to  professional  acquirements,  rendered  ne- 
cessary a double  share  of  watchfulness  and  prayer 
lest  he  should  suffer  any  declension  of  that  spi- 
rituality which  was  the  life  of  God  in  his  soul : 
speaking  to  a friend  he  says  : — 

“ My  time,  I can  assure  you,  is  now  busily  oc- 
cupied, so  that  I find  but  little  leisure  for  miscel- 
laneous employments.  I am  now  chiefly  engaged 
in  the  dissecting-room.  I find,  my  dear  Sir,  how 
difficult  it  is  amidst  a variety  of  harrassing  pursuits 
to  preserve  any  thing  like  a pious  and  peaceable 
state  of  mind;  and,  indeed,  in  this  world  there  is 
and  must  be  so  much  of  trial  and  temptation,  that 
the  wonder  is,  not  why  the  Christian  fails  to  pros- 
per in  his  soul,  but  how  he  exists  at  all,  compatibly 
at  least  with  regard  to  his  spiritual  and  eternal 
interests.  How  much  watchfulness  and  fervent 
prayer  are  demanded  in  these  circumstances,  I 
need  not  insist  upon — you  know  them  well.” 

Amidst  all  the  temptations,  however,  with  which 
he  was  surrounded,  he  still  held  fast  his  profession 
of  piety,  and  appreciated,  with  increased  desires, 
the  means  of  grace.  Writing  to  a dear  friend  at 
this  time,  he  says,  “ What  a blessing  it  is  for  us  to 
attend  upon  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel ! Per- 
haps it  may  be  the  case,  that  while  in  health  and 
strength,  and  surrounded  by  a world’s  pleasures, 
we  may  be  prone  to  undervalue  this  privilege; 
but  most  assuredly  the  time  must  come,  when  we 
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shall  see  this  in  its  true  light.  We  shall  look  back 
upon  our  hours  and  moments  spent  in  God’s  ser- 
vice, as  at  once  the  best  and  happiest  in  our  lives. 
When,  alas  ! the  recollection  of  hours  spent  only 
in  the  service  of  sin,  can  give  us  nothing  but  pain. 
What,  then,  should  you  and  I learn  from  this  ? 
Why,  surely,  that  to  live  to  fear,  to  honour,  and 
serve  God,  should  be  the  proper  business  and  the 
real  happiness  of  our  lives.” 

No  reader  possessed  of  the  ordinary  sensibilities 
of  humanity — especially  if  he  be  a young  man — can 
fail  to  be  affected  by  the  perusal  of  the  following 
brief  extract  from  a long  letter  addressed  to  the 
person  already  mentioned  in  these  pages.  It  dis- 
plays such  a union  of  tender  feeling,  pious  acknow- 
ledgment, and  mournful  forebodings  too  sadly  real- 
ized, that  the  criticism  must  be  callous  as  well  as 
carping,  that  would  advise  its  suppression  : — 

“ November  25th,  1829. 

“ It  may  not  be  improper  for  me  to  remind  my 
dear  Eliza,  from  time  to  time,  how  nearly  approach- 
ing is  the  long-looked  for  period  of  our  union  in 
the  most  sacred  and  endearing  of  all  earthly  rela- 
tions. When  I wrote  to  you  my  first  letter,  in 
February,  1824,  I had  to  look  forward  not  less  than 
six  years  at  least,  to  the  time  of  which  I am  now 
speaking.  Now  I have  only  one,  and,  probably, 
even  less  than  one.  I conceive,  then,  my  dear, 
that  it  is  our  duty  seriously  and  frequently  to  anti- 
cipate that  time,  as  well  as  to  make  it  the  subject 
of  frequent  consideration  and  fervent  prayer. 

“ As  I look  forward  myself  to  that  interesting 
period,  I am  very  naturally  reminded  of  what  has 
already  passed  ; of  the  circumstances  which  first  led 
to  our  connexion,  and  of  what  has  transpired  since 
it  commenced : and  in  every  thing  I see  reason  for 
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us  both  to  admire  the  goodness  of  God.  For  let 
us  not  forget  that  it  was  He  who  first  brought  us 
together,  and  who  has  favoured  us  during  the  whole 
course  of  our  friendship.  It  is  He  who  has  im- 
planted within  our  breasts  the  undying  principle  of 
attachment  for  each  other,  and  who  has  fanned  the 
sacred  flame,  so  that  it  burns  with  unchanging  and 
increasing  energy  to  this  hour.  And  is  it  not  He 
who  has  watched  over  and  preserved  us,  during  the 
long  course  of  this  attachment  ? Do  you  not  re- 
member the  season  when  death  had  nearly  sepa- 
rated us,  but  for  His  watchful  attention  and  care  ? 
And  have  we  not  many  times  had  reason  to  thank 
Him  for  his  goodness,  in  preserving  us  from  sick- 
ness and  death,  besides  numerous  snares  and  dan- 
gers to  which  we  have  been  exposed  ? For  my  own 
part,  I cannot  but  see  the  gracious  hand  of  our 
God,  in  all  that  has  happened  to  us  since  we  first 
knew  each  other. 

“ It  was  only  yesterday  that  I was  performing 
the  painful  duty  of  following  to  the  grave  the  last 
remains  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  my 
fellow-students,  who  last  year  stood  third  to  me  in 
jhe  medical  honours  of  the  University.  His  name 
you  will  remember,  upon  looking  at  the  newspaper 
which,  I believe,  you  have,  containing  an  account 
of  the  distribution  of  our  prizes, — as  Mr.  Frederick 
Duckham,  of  Falmouth,  in  Cornwall.  This  most 
amiable  and  able  student  has  fallen  a victim  to  too 
intense  study — a fearful  warning,  my  love,  to  me, 
and  to  all,  not  to  split  upon  the  same  rock  on  which 
he  has  foundered  and  been  lost.  Yesterday,  the 
medical  professors  and  students  followed  his  funeral 
in  procession — a most  afflicting  sight  to  me,  and 
to  all  who  witnessed  it.  And  O!  Eliza,  as  I stood 
at  the  head  of  the  procession,  and  saw  the  coffin 
brought  out,  and  the  pall  spread  over  it,  the 
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thought  suddenly  crossed  my  mind,  (I  don’t  know 
how  or  why,)  ‘ And  the  time  must  come , when  either 
Eliza  must  see  this  of  me,  or  1 must  see  the  same  of 
her'  With  this  painful  reflection,  I could  not  re- 
frain from  weeping.  But  my  prayer  is,  may  God  in 
his  mercy  grant,  that  such  may  not  happen  unto  us, 
until  many  happy  years  of  union  and  intercourse 
with  each  other.” 

To  the  foregoing  may  without  impropriety  be 
added,  the  following  lines  which  occur  in  a letter 
to  the  same  person,  and  probably  the  last  he  wrote 
from  London: — “ To-morrow  I shall  be  induced 
to  reflect  where  and  how  I shall  be  celebrating  my 
Eliza’s  next  birth-day.  We  are  told  that  shadows, 
clouds,  and  darkness  wait  on  futurity  ; and  so  they 
do,  no  doubt ; but  it  is  never  wrong  to  hope  and 
to  anticipate.  Therefore,  I will  say,  without  hesita- 
tion, that  I hope  the  next  anniversary  of  your  birth- 
day— the  next  fourteenth  of  February — will  be  ho- 
noured with  my  own  dear  Eliza,  in  our  own  house, 
and  no  longer,  as  now,  170  miles  apart.  Let  this  be 
your  expectation  also,  and  let  our  mutual  prayers 
be,  that  God  would  preserve  us  in  health  and  safety 
until  then,  and  that  afterwards  He  may,  through 
many  long  and  happy  years,  continue  to  be  our 
God,  our  Guide,  and  our  everlasting  Friend.” 

On  the  evening  of  February  1 1th,  1830,  my  son 
went  up  to  the  Apothecaries’  Hall,  and  passed  that 
examination,  and  obtained  the  certificate,  author- 
izing him  to  practice  the  medical  profession  accord- 
ing to  law.  He  went  through  the  usual  formalities 
with  satisfaction.  Indeed,  the  examiners  were  par- 
ticularly kind  to  him.  On  taking  his  seat  at  the 
table,  one  of  these  professional  gentlemen  said  to 
him,  partly  in  joke,  and  partly  by  way  of  compli- 
ment, “ Well,  Sir,  I perceive  by  your  appearance, 
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that  you  are  not  a bird  just  fledged  from  the  nest; 
you  have  an  apothecary’s  face,  1 am  sure.”  A brief 
examination,  in  the  direct  manner,  satisfied  the 
parties  of  the  competency  of  the  applicant,  and  on 
his  leaving  the  room,  the  principal  examiner  said, 
“ Sir,  I am  not  only  perfectly  satisfied,  but  de- 
lighted with  your  answers;  and  I am  sure  that  you 
will  make  an  excellent  practitioner  in  a short  time. 
With  great  pleasure  we  grant  you  our  certificate.” 

On  the  12th  of  February,  1830,  the  situation  of 
Surgeon  to  the  Sheffield  General  Infirmary  was 
declared  vacant  in  consequence  of  the  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  Thomas  Waterhouse,  a gentleman, 
whose  professional  talents  were  only  inferior  to 
that  rare  courtesy  of  manners,  and  that  high  charac- 
ter of  moral  worth  which  made  his  demise,  shortly 
afterwards,  a sort  of  public  loss  in  the  town  where 
he  resided.  Tidings  of  this  event  were,  of  course, 
transmitted  to  my  son,  as  likely  to  interest  him  on 
various  accounts,  nor  did  some  of  his  friends  fail 
to  hint  at  the  position  in  which  he  might  have 
stood  as  a candidate  for  the  surgeoncy,  had  his  pro- 
fessional studies  been  terminated.  To  these  hints 
he  paid  no  further  attention,  than  such  as  might 
arise  from  his  curiosity  to  know  how  many,  and 
who  were  the  candidates  for  a situation  of  the  du- 
ties of  which  long  experience  has  given  him  so 
large  a knowledge,  and  in  the  disposal  of  which, 
as  a surgeon,  a Sheffield-man  prospectively,  and 
lately  an  apprentice  at  the  Infirmary,  he  naturally 
felt  some  interest. 

A knowledge  of  the  occurrence  of  this  vacancy 
having  reached  the  professors  with  whom  my  son 
had  to  do  at  the  University,  they  looked  upon  the 
matter  in  a more  serious  light,  and  in  fact  strenu- 
ously advised  him  to  lose  no  time,  but  go  down  to 
Sheffield,  and  offer  himself  as  a candidate.  He 
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told  them  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  most  of 
the  votes  were  either  promised  or  secured,  and 
therefore  his  canvass  would  be  hopeless;  to  this 
the  reply  was,  that  even  should  he  not  succeed  on 
that  occasion,  the  attempt  itself  might  prepare  the 
way  for  success  at  another  election.  Willing  to 
honour  the  judgment  of  those  gentlemen,  he  yielded 
to  their  friendly  counsel ; but  not  having  yet  passed 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  he  began  without  a mo- 
ment’s delay  to  prepare  to  undergo  that  sometimes 
appalling  ordeal,  which  required  him  to  study  al- 
most night  and  day, — this  at  a time,  too,  when  his 
frame  was  very  unfit  for  such  exertion.  On  the 
26th  of  February,  however,  he  got  well  through 
the  examination,  and  early  the  following  morning 
we  set  off  by  coach,  and  the  next  day  arrived  at 
our  home  in  Rotherham,  both  of  us  completely 
jaded,  having  had  but  little  sleep  during  three  or 
four  nights  before. 

I must  confess  that  leaving  London  on  this  oc- 
casion, was  what  I by  no  means  approved  of  on 
many  accounts,  but  my  chief  objection  was  the  state 
of  my  son’s  health — at  the  same  time  being  duly 
aware  of  the  kind  and  friendly  motives  which  in- 
duced the  professors  to  be  so  urgent  with  their  pupil 
in  this  afair,  I conceived  it  not  to  be  my  duty  to  op- 
pose their  good  intentions:  and  although  their 
hopes  and  expectations,  as  well  as  my  own,  have 
been  blighted  and  withered,  I still  feel,  and  ever 
shall  feel  grateful  to  those  gentlemen  for  that 
friendly  and  benevolent  deportment  which  they 
ever  manifested  towards  my  son,  while  under  their 
tuition. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

TESTIMONIALS  OF  ABILITY  FROM  MEDICAL  PRO  FES- 

SORS HIS  COMMENCEMENT  OF  HOUSEKEEPING 

AND  THE  PRACTICE  OF  HIS  PROFESSION SINKS 

UNDER  FATIGUE  AND  ANXIETY CONSCIOUS  OF 

HIS  APPROACHING  END RELIGIOUS  EXPERIENCE 

AND  SAYINGS  DURING  HIS  LAST  HOURS HIS 

DEATH. 

On  his  arrival  in  Sheffield,  he  found  eight  or  nine 
candidates  in  the  field,  and  the  votes  of  the  go- 
vernors pledged,  of  course,  in  a somewhat  corre- 
sponding proportion.  He  still,  however,  considered 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  lay  his  testimonials  before  the 
public.  These,  besides  the  usual  certificates  from 
Apothecaries’  Hall,  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and 
the  London  University,  comprised  the  following 
private  testimonials  of  qualification,  kindly  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  medical  professors  of  the 
University,  and  addressed  to  the  Governors  of  the 
Sheffield  General  Infirmary  : — 

“ Gentlemen, — I have  great  pleasure  in  re- 
commending to  your  attention  Mr.  George  Atkin- 
son. — I do  not  mean  this  to  be  a common  certificate. 

I have  had  opportunities  of  witnessing  Mr.  Atkin- 
son’s zeal  as  a student,  and  his  capacity  of  great 
and  continued  attention  to  a given  subject.  1 have 
examined  him,  and  seen  him  examined  by  others, 
and  I feel  it  a duty,  not  only  to  the  gentleman 
himself  but  to  the  community  among  whom  he  is 
to  reside,  to  testify  my  opinion  of  his  merit,  and  to 
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use  what  little  influence  I may  have  in  recommend- 
ing him  to  your  favour. 

“ I am,  Gentlemen, 

“ Your  very  obedient  Servant, 

« CHARLES  BELL,  F.R.S. 

“ Professor  of  Physiology  and  Surgery  in  the 
University  of  London,  and  late  Professor 
of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  to  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons. 

“ Soho  Square,  Feb.  29.” 

“ Mr.  George  Atkinson  has  been  so  distinguished 
as  a medical  student  in  the  University  of  London, 
that  I feel  it  almost  unnecessary  to  offer  my  private 
testimony  in  his  behalf.  As  the  Professor  of  Ana- 
tomy, I,  however,  feel  it  my  duty  to  state,  that  al- 
though Mr.  Atkinson  did  not  obtain  one  of  the 
medals  in  my  class, — still  the  excellence  of  his  an- 
swers to  the  questions  proposed,  were  such  as  to 
place  him  at  thehead  of  the  list  of  those  who  received 
the  certificate  of  honours.  I can,  without  hesitation, 
certify,  that  I consider  Mr.  Atkinson  an  able  ana- 
tomist, and  that  in  my  opinion  he  is  well  qualified 
for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  surgeon  to  any 
hospital.  And  I have  no  doubt,  that  if  elected  to 
the  vacant  office  of  Surgeon  to  the  Sheffield  In- 
firmary, the  appointment  will  be  most  beneficial  to 
the  institution. 

“ GRANVILLE  SHARP  PATTISON. 

“ Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  pf 
London,  and  late  Professor  of  Anatomy  in 
the  University  of  Maryland,  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

“ 33,  St.  James’s  Place,  Feb,  22,  1830,” 

“ Gentlemen, — I beg  to  state  that  Mr.  George 
Atkinson  has  diligently  attended  my  lectures  on 
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the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Midwifery,  and  on  the 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children ; that  he  was 
my  gold  medallist  of  last  year;  that  he  is  gene- 
rally known  in  the  University  as  a student  of  dis- 
tinguished talents,  and  of  extraordinary  professional 
attainments  for  his  age;  and  that  he  has  been 
highly  respected  during  his  residence  in  London, 
both  by  his  teachers  and  fellow-pupils,  for  his 
gentlemanly  behaviour,  and  uniform  correctness  ot 
moral  conduct. 

“ To  the  above  testimony,  it  is  almost  unneces- 
sary for  me  to  add,  that  I think  Mr.  Atkinson  is 
exceedingly  well  qualified  to  take  upon  him  the 
duties  of  one  of  the  Surgeons  to  the  Sheffield  Ge- 
neral Infirmary,  or  to  any  other  similar  institution 
that  may  honour  him  with  such  an  appointment. 
te  l have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen, 

“ Your  obliged  and  faithful  Servant, 

“ DAVID  D.  DAVIS.  M.D.,  &c.  &c. 

“ Professor  of  Midwifery,  University  of  London, 
and  formerly  one  of  the  Physicians  of  the 
Sheffield  General  Infirmary. 

<{  London,  Feb.  26,  1830.” 

Gentlemen, — The  public  honours  which  Mr 
Atkinson  has  obtained  here,  render  it  unnecessary 
for  me  to  express  my  personal  sense  of  his  merits ; 
but  as  he  requests  me  to  furnish  him  with  a sepa- 
rate testimonial,  I have  much  pleasure  in  stating, 
that  his  talents,  acquirements,  and  industry,  as  well 
as  the  excellence  of  his  character,  are  such  as  will 
render  him,  should  you  do  him  the  honour  to  elect 
him  Surgeon  to  your  Infirmary,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  officers  of  your  institution. 

“ I believe  I am  only  expressing  the  sentiments 
of  all  my  medical  colleagues,  when  I say,  that  I 
shall  always  feel  the  warmest  interest  in  his  sue- 
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cess,  and  in  that  professional  advancement  which  I 
cannot  doubt  that  he  will  obtain. 

“ J.  CONOLLY,  M.D. 

“ Professor  of  Medicine. 

“ University  of  London,  Feb.  26,  1830.” 

“ Gentlemen, — My  young  friend,  Mr.  George 
Atkinson,  having  informed  me,  that  he  is  about  to 
offer  himself  as  a candidate  for  the  office  of  Sur- 
geon to  the  General  Infirmary  of  Sheffield,  I am 
happy  in  the  opportunity  which  this  circumstance 
affords  me,  of  bearing  my  testimony  to  the  talents 
and  qualifications  of  Mr.  Atkinson,  and  his  fitness 
to  fulfil,  with  credit  to  himself,  and  advantage  to  the 
Infirmary,  the  situation  to  which  he  aspires. 

“ Mr.  Atkinson  was  a pupil  of  mine  in  this  Uni- 
versity, and  I have  had  ample  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving his  assiduity  and  eager  desire  to  obtain  in- 
formation in  his  profession,  throughout  the  whole 
period  of  his  studies  since  he  has  been  in  London. 
The  high  rank  to  which  he  attained  as  a medallist, 
in  the  first  year,  is  a sufficient  proof  of  the  success 
of  his  application,  without  any  testimony  from  me  ; 
but  I am  proud  to  afford  to  a pupil,  who  so  well 
merits  it,  every  commendation  that  I can  bestow. 

“ I am  certain  that  your  choice  of  Mr.  Atkin- 
son, as  the  Surgeon  of  your  charity,  will  greatly 
advance  the  benevolent  objects  of  the  institution. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen,” 

“ Your  humble  Servant, 

“ ANTHONY  TODD  THOMSON,  F.L.S. 

“ And  Professsor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics in  the  University  of  London. 

“ University  of  London,  Feb.  27,  1830.” 

“ Gentlemen, — I have  known  Mr.  Atkinson 
during  the  two  sessions  lie  has  studied  at  the  Uni- 
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versily  of  London,  and  from  the  nature  of  my  of- 
fice, have  had  constant  opportunities  of  appreciat- 
ing his  acquirements.  It  may  be  deemed  super- 
fluous to  offer  my  testimony  in  favour  of  one  who 
has  so  highly  distinguished  himself,  and  of  whom 
we  are  all  so  justly  proud,  but  I cannot  resist  ex- 
pressing the  high  sense  I personally  entertain  of 
Mr.  Atkinson’s  abilities  and  knowledge. 

“ In  addition  to  the  superior  intellect  and  in- 
dustry which  have  acquired  for  him  such  unequalled 
honours  in  the  University,  I can  bear  witness  to 
his  unassuming  and  gentlemanly  conduct,  which 
has  won  him  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  both 
professors  and  pupils.  On  the  present  occasion, 
when  he  solicits  the  office  of  surgeon  to  a public 
institution,  I feel  confident  that  his  being  elected 
would  be  of  the  very  first  importance  to  its  welfare, 
and  confer  the  highest  advantages  upon  the  com- 
munity who  would  thereby  secure  his  services. 

“JAMES  R.  BENNETT,  A.B. 

“ Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  the  University 
of  London. 

“ London,  March  1,  1830.” 

At  this  time,  as  the  result  of  the  Infirmary  elec- 
tion was  never,  even  by  himself,  thought  likely  to 
terminate  in  his  favour,  it  was  my  earnest  desire 
to  have  postponed,  at  least  for  some  months,  his 
embarkation  in  business,  for  I was  well  aware  how 
much  his  shattered  frame  required  rest  and  retire- 
ment from  labour  and  study : but  so  eager  was  he 
to  commence  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  so 
willing  indeed  were  several  persons  to  avail  them- 
selves of  his  advice,  that  all  my  entreaties  were  un- 
availing. 

Accordingly  he  took  and  furnished  a commo- 
dious house  in  an  eligible  situation,  had  his  sur- 
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gery  completely  fitted  up  at  considerable  expense 
of  anxiety,  as  well  as  monej’,  and  all  this  at  a time 
when  a thousand  forebodings  passed  across  my 
mind  of  his  not  being  able  to  stand  his  ground,  or 
hold  on  his  way  a single  year:  indeed  similar  fear- 
ful forebodings  must  have  crossed  his  mind  also, 
but  these  were  partially  absorbed  in  the  natural 
indulgence  of  a laudable  and  ardent  desire  to  rea- 
lize his  hopes  with  reference  to  an  object  more  dear 
to  him  then  than  his  own  life:  and  to  possess  and 
enjoy  which,  he  had  waited  seven  long  years.  This 
chiefly  it  was  that  made  him  forget  himself,  and 
thus  hastily  plunge  into  the  turmoil  and  care  of 
business  at  a time  when  his  body  and  mind  both 
stood  in  need  of  repose.  “ Lord,  what  is  man  !” 
He  had  not,  however,  been  many  days  fixed  in 
his  new  habitation  in  Sheffield  before  he  began  to 
feel  that  his  strength  was  not  equal  to  his  work  ; 
and  on  the  very  day  when  a surgeon  was  elected 
for  the  Infirmary,  my  son  was  obliged  to  keep  his 
bed.  Soon  afterwards  he  so  far  rallied  as  to  be 
able  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  his  profession, 
though  not  without  intervals  of  langour  and  fa- 
tigue; this  was  very  manifest  to  myself  and  others  ; 
yet.  so  bent  was  his  mind  on  business,  and  stimu- 
lated as  he  was  by  the  animating  hope  of  being 
united  to  one  so  dearly  loved,  no  arguments  of  his 
friends  were  sufficient  to  persuade  him  to  spare 
himself.  Not  many  days  had  elapsed  before  his 
hopes  were  again  depressed,  in  consequence  of  a 
fall  from  a horse,  by  which  his  head  and  face  were 
much  bruised  and  cut:  this  untoward  accident 
again  laid  him  up  for  some  time;  but  through  the 
divine  blessing  he  was  once  more  raised  up,  and 
for  a short  season  enabled  to  resume  his  labours, 
though  not  without  weariness  and  evident  depres- 
sion of  spirits.  These  repealed  visitations  were  to 
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me  fearful  signs  of  the  near  approach  of  an  event 
which  was  to  terminate  his  mortal  career. 

On  his  recovery  from  this  affliction,  his  kind 
friend  and  physician,  Dr.  Knight,  introduced  him 
to  the  Sheffield  Medical  Hall;  soon  after  which 
he  was  chosen  a member  of  the  society,  and  gave 
in  his  turn  two  or  three  lectures  in  that  hall;  but 
these  exertions  were  far  too  much  for  him,  and 
therefore  he  was  obliged  to  give  them  up.  His 
physician  then  ordered  him  into  the  country  : a 
delightful  and  most  acceptable  situation  was  pointed 
out  about  three  miles  from  Sheffield  on  the  broV 
of  a hill, — thither  he  was  conveyed,  and  there 
every  possible  mark  of  kindness  and  attention  Was 
shown  to  him.  I visited  him  frequently,  and  could 
notbutaugur  from  time  to  time  that  his  endwasnear. 
Yet  of  this  he  did  not  himself  seem  apprehensive; 
1 therefore  felt  it  to  be  my  duty,  though  a very 
painful  task,  to  warn  him  of  his  approaching  dan- 
ger, because  I was  well  aware  he  could  not  realize 
and  enjoy  that  support,  and  those  consolations 
which  “ the  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God”  was  so 
well  calculated  to  afford  him  in  dying  circumstan- 
ces, so  long  as  he  cherished  hopes  of  being  restored 
to  health  and  the  bosom  of  his  friends.  To  dis- 
charge this  important  duty  properly,  I knew  full 
well  requii'ed  great  care  and  prudence,  combined 
with  faithfulness,  sympathy,  and  parental  tender- 
ness. I did  not  deem  it  enough  to  speak  to  him 
tenderly  and  affectionately  on  this  momentous  sub- 
ject; I likewise  wrote  him  a long  letter  designed 
to  put  him  on  his  guard  against  self-deception,  as 
to  unfounded  hopes  of  recovery,  at  the  same  time 
I carefully  avoided  saying  any  thing  likely  to  ruffle 
or  discompose  his  mind.  He  thanked  me  kindly 
for  my  letter  of  paternal  counsel,  approving  of  the 
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faithfulness,  as  well  as  the  Christian  affection  which 
he  saw  it  displayed. 

I am  well  aware  that  many  readers  of  this  nar- 
rative, especially  medical  men,  will  not  only  dis- 
approve of  my  conduct  on  this  trying  occasion, 
but  perhaps  call  me  an  infatuated  enthusiast,  and 
say  that  such  counsel  was  far  more  likely  to  deject 
and  distress  my  son’s  mind  than  to  cheer  and  buoy 
up  his  sinking  spirits  at  a painful  crisis,  when  en- 
couragement was  so  much  needed;  such,  alas  ! is 
the  strange  and  mistaken  notion  which  vast  num- 
bers entertain  on  this  head.  Some  of  them,  how- 
ever, do  admit  that  religion  may  be  useful  on  pro- 
per occasions,  and  under  certain  circumstances, — 
“ but,”  say  they,  “ to  tease  and  torment  an  af- 
flicted and  dying  patient  with  religion,  is  unnatural 
and  cruel,  and  must  generally  tend  to  sink  the 
spirits,  and  make  the  person  melancholy — and  at  a 
time  when  all  such  excitement  must  be  so  danger- 
ous.” These  remarks  are  made  feelingly  on  my 
part,  for  it  is  by  long  and  painful  experience  that 
I have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  these  things. 
Only  just  before  the  transcription  of  these  pages, 
I was  called  to  visit  a poor  afflicted  woman,  for 
the  purpose  of  praying  with  her,  and  giving  her 
such  spiritual  counsel  as  her  case  might  require, 
when,  on  a sudden,  her  medical  attendant  came 
into  the  room,  and  I retired.  On  visiting  her  next 
time,  she  told  me  the  doctor  had  requested  her  not 
to  admit  me  again  ; but  she  very  properly  added — 
“ Sir,  I want  a physician  for  my  soul  as  well  as 
my  body.”  Oh  ! that  the  words  which  this  dying 
woman  then  uttered  might  be  made  the  means  of 
constraining  any  thoughtless  reader  of  this  work 
to  look  out  for  a physician  to  the  soul  as  well  as 
the  body,  should  such  an  one  ever  have  the  un- 
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happiness  to  find  himself  lying  upon  a bed  of  sick- 
ness, unprepared  to  die,  and  meet  his  Maker  and 
his  Judge  ! and  well  would  it  be  if  physicians  were 
more  frequently  of  this  mind  ! 

Happily,  however,  for  my  son,  he  had  very  dif- 
ferent views  of  religion  to  those  entertained  by  the 
generality  of  medical  professors.  He  had  long 
felt  its  supporting  and  consoling  influence  on  his 
own  mind,  especially  in  seasons  of  affliction,  for 
then  it  was  that  he  felt  most  his  need  of  it;  conse- 
quently I had  no  fears  whatever  of  exciting  any 
disquietude  in  his  breast,  by  what  I might  say  to 
him  on  this  all  important  subject : and,  sure  I am, 
that  even  those  gentlemen  of  the  profession,  as 
well  as  others,  who  have  no  enjoyment  of,  or  relish 
for,  religion  while  in  health,  will,  if  not  brought  to 
a better  mind  before  the  pains  of  death  come  upon 
them,  find  themselves  in  a most  painful  and  de- 
plorable condition  : they  will  then  in  such  case  as- 
suredly find  out  their  fatal  mistake  ! This  youth, 
however,  did  not  thus  deceive  himself:  he  had  long 
been  preparing,  as  the  pious  reader  will  suppose, 
to  meet  and  finally  overcome  his  last  enemy ; and 
that  he  did  even  overcome  death  himself  by  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb,  will  soon  be  made  manifest,  if 
not  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  infidel  and  sceptic, 
at  least  to  every  reader  whose  mind  has  been  en- 
lightened and  imbued  by  divine  grace. 

After  spending  a few  weeks  in  the  country,  he 
returned  home  evidently  worse  than  when  he  left 
Sheffield  : in  the  course  of  a few  days — such  were 
the  flattering  symptoms  of  his  disorder — he  fancied 
his  strength  was  somewhat  restored,  and  as  there 
was  one  of  his  patients  living  near  him,  who  was 
labouring  under  a peculiar  disease,  he  made  an  at- 
tempt to  visit  him,  but  the  exertion  was  too  much 
for  him,  and  he  turned  back  again  before  he  had 
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walked  many  yards!  On  entering  his  room,  he 
cast  himself  down  on  the  sofa,  and  with  a most  ex- 
pressive look,  exclaimed — “ Father,  I am  sinking 
fast !”  these  words,  as  may  be  supposed,  pierced 
me  to  the  very  heart;  but  suppressing  my  feelings 
as  much  as  possible,  I said  and  did  all  I could  to 
cheer  and  comfort  him.  I reminded  him  of  the 
consoling  words  of  Christ  his  Saviour — “ Come 
unto  me  all  ye  that  labour,  and  are  heavy  laden,  and 
I will  give  you  rest “ Call  upon  me  in  the  day 
of  trouble  ; I will  deliver  thee,  and  thou  shall  glo- 
rify me these,  and  many  other  great  and  preci- 
ous promises  of  our  God  and  Saviour  were  brought 
to  his  remembrance,  which  seemed  to  allay  the 
perturbation  of  his  mind.  After  taking  a little 
nourishment,  he  retired  to  his  bed-room,  and  de- 
sired to  be  left  alone  for  awhile.  Then  it  was 
that  he  felt  his  need  of  the  support  and  consolation 
of  personal  heart-felt  religion  ; then  it  was  that  he 
poured  out  his  soul  to  God  in  fervent  and  impor- 
tunate prayer;  and  happily  he  knew  full  well  the 
meaning  of  the  poet’s  words,  that 

“ Prayer  is  the  Christian’s  vital  breath, 

The  Christian’s  native  air; 

His  watchword  at  the  gates  of  death — 

He  enters  heaven  by  prayer.” 

In  his  chamber,  while  secluded  from  the  eye  of 
mortals,  and  thus  pleading  and  wrestling  with  that 
God  who  heareth  and  answereth  prayer,  his  voice 
likewise  reached  the  ears  of  his  earthly  parent  and 
thrilled  through  his  anxious  breast.  Having  by 
this  engagement  much  exhausted  himself,  he  laid 
down  and  got  a little  sleep,  by  which  he  was  so  far 
refreshed  as  to  be  able  to  walk  down  and  take  tea 
with  us.  His  mind  now  appeared  quite  composed  ; 
he  complained,  however,  of  weakness  and  thirst, 
and  at  an  early  hour  he  wished  to  retire  to  rest  — 
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previously  he  desired  to  be  supported  so  as  to  walk 
into  the  kitchen,  when  he  went  close  to  the  window, 
and  fixed  his  eyes  for  some  time  on  the  moon  which 
shone  very  bright,  and  oti  reaching  his  bed-room, 
he  again  went  up  to  the  window,  and  gazed  in- 
tensely at  that  briglit  luminary — with  what  emotions 
I am  unable  to  judge.  Though  nearly  worn  out, 
yet  for  a few  days  he  was  got  up,  and  reclined  on 
the  sofa  in  his  bed-room. 

His  friend  and  physician,  Dr.  Knight,  had  daily 
visited  him  for  weeks  before,  but  now,  perceiving 
that  he  was  wasting  fast,  those  visits  were  still 
more  frequently  made ; indeed,  had  his  patient 
been  his  own  child,  he  could  hardly  have  been 
more  affectionately  attentive  to  his  wants  and  ne- 
cessities. 

Frequently,  at  those  intervals  when  he  wished 
to  lift  up  his  heart  and  voice  to  the  God  of  his 
salvation,  he  entreated  us  to  retire,  and  then  it  was 
really  wonderful,  considering  his  languid  and  ex- 
hausted state,  to  hear,  as  we  often  did,  with  what 
amazing  energy,  fervour,  and  importunity,  his 
prayers  were  offered  up  to  his  heavenly  Father. 
This,  too,  was  sometimes  the  case  when  we  were 
with  him  ; and  though  weak  and  emaciated,  on 
these  occasions  he  raised  his  head  and  eyes  with 
OUt-stretched  arms  towards  heaven,  as  if  like  the 
royal  penitent  in  the  Psalms,  he  would  cry  out-*— 
“ Oh  that  L had  wings  like  a dove  ! for  then  would 
I flee  away  and  be  at  rest.”  That  his  redeemed 
soul  was  ripening  fast  for  **  the  paradise  of  God” 
he  gave  us  the  most  pleasing  and  satisfactory  evi- 
dences ; not  only  by  the  fervour  of  his  prayers, 
but  by  tfy.e  collected,  rational,  and  pleasing  mention 
of  the  good  hope  which  he  entertained  of  presently 
gaining  his  long-wished  for  and  eternal  home ; — 
Py  his  humble  submission  to  the  will  of  God ; — 
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by  his  judicious  remarks  on  various  portions  of  the 
holy  scripture  ; and  by  his  clear  and  comprehensive 
views  of  the  plan  of  human  redemption. 

All  this  was  well  suited  to  impart  relief  to  a 
parent’s  heart,  swollen,  as  may  be  conceived,  with 
grief  at  the  prospect  of  losing  his  only  child  ; and 
it  did  afford  relief.  And  yet,  alas  ! my  mind  was 
harrassed  with  many  painful  apprehensions,  lest  I 
should  yet  see  him  agonize  and  struggle  with  those 
appalling  and  heart-rending  afflictions,  which  others 
have  groaned  under  when  in  a similarly  perilous 
condition ; but  God  was  far  better  to  me  than  all 
my  unbelieving  doubts  and  fears  ; for,  except  dur- 
ing the  space  of  one  hour,  I may  truly  say,  the 
Lord  dealt  very  gently  with  him  from  first  to  last. 

Some  eight  or  ten  days  before  his  death,  he  re- 
quested Dr.  Knight  to  tell  him  candidly,  whether 
he  had  any  hope  of  his  recovery  or  not.  He  was 
tenderly  and  affectionately  assured  there  was  no 
such  hope.  This  reply  did  not  at  all  seem  to  sur- 
prise or  discompose  him.  They  then  spent  some 
time  together  in  serious  and  no  doubt  profitable 
conversation,  after  which  they  parted.  The  Doc- 
tor, before  he  left  the  house,  said  to  me,  evidently 
under  considerable  feeling — “ Indeed,  you  have  no 
cause  whatever  to  be  cast  down  or  distressed  on 
your  son’s  account,  but  on  the  contrary,  to  be 
thankful  and  resigned,  for  assuredly  he  is  well 
prepared  for  heaven.” 

Myself,  his  aunt,  and  his  Eliza,  now  entered  his 
room,  and  to  our  great  surprise  and  comfort  (for 
the  Doctor  had  just  told  us  what  had  passed  be- 
tween them)  we  found  him  reclining  on  the  sofa, 
as  composed  and  tranquil  as  if  he  had  received  no 
intimation  of  his  perilous  condition ; in  short,  he 
was  more  lively  and  cheerful  than  he  had  been 
throughout  the  day ; yet,  from  the  words  which 
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fell  from  his  lips,  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  his 
mind  was  wholly  absorbed  with  spiritual  and  divine 
things,  as  became  one  fully  aware  that  he  should 
soon  put  off' the  robes  of  mortality  which  had  long- 
impeded  his  progress  heavenward,  and  caused  him 
to  heave  many  a pensive  sigh  during  his  wearisome 
pilgrimage.  It  was  natural  and  proper  that  he 
should,  at  this  momentous  crisis,  hail  with  fond 
delight  the  near  approach  of  that  day,  when  he 
would  be  finally  and  for  ever  released  from  the 
thraldom  of  sin  and  satan. 

Finding  that  his  redemption  was  drawing  nigh, 
hope,  the  anchor  of  his  soul,  was  “cast  within  the 
veil,”  and  he  was  anticipating  at  this  eventful  mo- 
ment of  his  life,  his  removal  from  this  world  of  sin 
and  sorrow  to  those  brighter  worlds  on  high,  — 
“ where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the 
weary  are  at  rest.”  There  the  Christian  hears  not 
the  voice  of  the  oppressor,  nor  is  he  reproached  or 
insulted  by  ungodly  men.  There  the  days  of 
mourning  are  for  ever  ended. 

To  see  him  thus  composed  and  resigned  to  the 
will  of  his  heavenly  Father,  and  to  hear  him  speak 
of  the  mysteries  of  redeeming  love  and  of  the  way 
of  salvation,  when  thus  on  the  verge  of  an  awful 
eternity,  was  indeed  consoling  and  pleasing  to  a 
parent’s  throbbing  heart.  He  not  only  remained 
in  this  tranquil  and  happy  frame  of  mind  during 
the  day  on  which  he  was  apprized  of  his  danger, 
till  a late  hour  of  the  night,  but  during  the  whole 
of  the  following  day ; and  though  weary  and  faint, 
when  put  to  bed,  he  made  no  complaint.  After 
having  had  some  sleep,  he  became  restless  and  de- 
pressed, owing  partly  to  extreme  weakness,  but, 
chiefly  to  the  buffetings  of  satan,  to  whose  crafty 
devices,  in  common  with  all  true  Christians,  he  was 
no  stranger ; for  the  enemy  of  souls  had  long  thrust 
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hard  at  him.  Seeing  this,  I opened  the  bible,  and 
read  to  him  such  passages  as  I deemed  might  be 
the  most  likely  to  cheer  and  animate  him.  I like- 
wise reminded  him  of  the  great  and  precious  pro- 
mises of  his  covenant-keeping  God;  of  the  finished 
work  of  Christ  his  Redeemer  and  all-powerful  Ad- 
vocate at  the  right  hand  of  God.  After  this,  and 
when  prayers  had  been  offered  up  in  his  behalf, 
his  spirits  revived  and  his  gloomy  forebodings 
vanished.  I then  strove  to  turn  his  attention  from 
every  thing  that  might  tend  to  disquiet  his  mind, 
or  shake  his  confidence  in  Jesus  the  Captain  of  his 
salvation.  I reminded  him  of  the  difficulties,  trials, 
and  dangers,  through  which  that  same  Jesus  had 
brought  him ; and  in  order  that  he  might  not  in- 
dulge any  slavish  fears  or  distressing  apprehensions 
of  passing  through  “ the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,”  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Hebrews  was  read 
to  him.  He  was  likewise  reminded  of  the  glorious 
realities  that  awaited  him  in  that  bright  and  hea- 
venly world  whither  his  redeemed  soul  was  about 
to  be  removed.  These  attempts  to  strengthen  and 
comfort  him  on  the  bed  of  languishing,  were  not 
altogether  unavailing,  yet  it  was  very  manifest  that 
the  frail  tabernacle  of  flesh  was  wearing  rapidly 
away.  This  caused  him  to  have  wearisome  days 
and  sleepless  nights,  but  he  seldom  complained,  or 
if  he  did  it  was  of  his  unbelief,  or  of  the  buffetings 
of  satan. 

On  telling  him  that  his  warfare  would  soon  be 
ended,  he  replied,  as  if  conscsious  of  no  danger, — 
“ My  dear  father,  I have  not  yet  entered  the  dark 
valley,”  — and  though  nearly  worn  out,  it  was 
evident  his  reluctance  to  give  up  one  darling  object 
of  his  affections  mainly  exercised  his  faith.  On 
this  point,  I had  gently  urged  him  to  prepare  his 
mind,  even  before  his  kind  physician  made  known 
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to  him  what  would  be  the  final  issue  of  his  disorder, 
because  I felt  assured  he  would  not,  and  could  not 
enjoy  that  divine  support  and  consolation  which  he 
would  soon  exclusively  need,  so  long  as  he  felt 
unwilling  to  resign  any  earthly  object  of  his  affec- 
tions ; but  at  length,  by  God’s  efficacious  grace, 
he  became  willing  to  give  up  without  reserve  an 
object  which  the  strongest  cords  of  love  had  long 
bound  the  closest  to  his  heart;  for  it  may  be  truly 
said  in  reference  to  the  attachment  alluded  to,  as  it 
is  said  of  the  patriarch  — “ Jacob  served  seven 
years, for  Rachel,  and  they  seemed  unto  him  but  a 
few  days.” 

Before  disease  blighted  all  his  earthly  hopes  and 
prospects,  his  heart  beat  high  with  the  joyful  an- 
ticipation of  being  united  to  this  beloved  object ; 
and  to  promote  her  interest  and  happiness  had  been 
his  study  and  delight  for  more  than  seven  years  ; 
but,  no  sooner  was  he  convinced  of  his  near  ap- 
proach to  the  eternal  world,  than  he  felt  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  resign  even  her  to  the  care  and  keeping 
of  their  heavenly  father.  Having  done  this,  he 
called  her  to  his  bedside,  and  in  a few  words  they 
mutually  avowed  their  perfect  resignation  to  that 
mysterious  dispensation  of  their  heavenly  Father’s 
will,  which  was  about  to  separate  them  for  ever  on 
earth. 

This  was  indeed  a trial  of  faith  exhibiting  such 
religious  fortitude  as  few  placeii  in  similar  circum- 
stances would  have  evinced  ; but  they  saw  the  hand 
of  God  in  this  painful  visitation,  and  therefore  felt 
it  to  be  their  duty  to  bow  with  submission  to  his 
own  will  and  pleasure.  Nor  was  this  all  — they 
cherished  the  pleasing  and  consoling  anticipation 
of  soon  meeting  again  to  part  no  more  for  ever ; 
indeed,  at  this  solemn  and  important  crisis,  the 
delusive  pleasures  of  this  world  had  no  charms  for 
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them — they  were  alike  candidates  for  another  and 
a brighter  world. 

On  one  occasion,  when  no  one  was  present  but 
myself,  he  appeared  to  feel  much  on  my  account, 
and  said — 44  How  do  you  mean  to  settle  your  af- 
fairs ?”  My  reply  was,  44  Trouble  not  yourself, 
my  dear  George,  on  my  account;  God  will  pro- 
vide for  me,  never  fear:  let  nothing  here  below 
discompose  your  mind,  but  let  it  be  staid  on  Him, 
and  look  up  to  your  happy  resting  place  and  eter- 
nal home  for  4 your  redemption  draweth  nigh  ?’  ” 
44  O yes,”  he  replied,  “ this  is  not  my  home,  but 
I shall  soon  be  there  at  rest  and  peace.”  At  ano- 
ther time  when  we  were  left  by  ourselves,  he  said, 
with  evident  signs  of  compunction — 44  My  dear, 
Father,  we  had  a few  words  of  difference  in  Lon- 
don, but  we  must  not  think  of  them  now.”  This, 
he  said,  in  allusion  to  the  objections  I made  to  his 
intended  visit  to  Sheffield  in  the  height  of  winter. 
To  this  I replied,  44  Let  not  any  thing  of  that  sort 
give  you  a moment’s  disquietude,  my  son  ; have 
you  forgotten  what  passed  between  our  Lord  and 
Peter  on  this  head?  Peter  said,  4 Lord,  how  oft 
shall  my  brother  sin  against  me,  and  I forgive  him  ? 
till  seven  times  ?’  4 Jesus  said  unto  him,  I said 

not  unto  thee  until  seven  times  ; but  until  seventy 
times  seven.’  Surely,  then,  a Father’s  love  for  his 
only  child,  long  ago  constrained  me  to  banish  far 
away  from  my  mind  every  thing  of  that  sort.” 
Hearing  this  he  smiled,  and  with  a look  of  affec- 
tion, said — 44  O ! yes,  Father,  we  must  indeed  for- 
give and  forget  all  past  grievances  and  offences,  or 
else  how  can  we  hope  to  obtain  forgiveness  at  the 
hands  of  our  offended  God.”  He  then  requested 
me  to  read  to  him  such  portions  of  the  word  of 
God  ns  I might  think  suitable  to  his  case : the  pre- 
cious promises  contained  therein  seldom  failed  to 
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buoy  up  and  revive  his  spirits  when  cast  down. 
Although  every  returning  day  brought  with  it  fresh 
tokens  of  his  near  approach  to  the  eternal  world, 
it  afforded  us  no  small  consolation  to  hear  him 
with  a collected,  rational,  and  composed  mind, 
converse  on  divine  things,  and  profess  his  good 
hope  of  future  and  eternal  happiness, — his  devout 
aspirations  too,  and  his  ardent  prayers,  were  pleas- 
ing indications  to  us  that  his  redeemed  soul  would 
soon  take  its  flight  and  soar  away  to  the  realms  of 
immortal  bliss  and  glory : indeed  the  feebleness  of 
his  emaciated  frame,  and  the  buffetings  of  satan, 
made  him  long  to  reach  his  promised  rest  “ in  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem”  amongst  “ the  spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect.”  At  one  time  he  complained 
of  want  of  faith  and  confidence  in  his  God  ; but  in 
order  to  animate  and  comfort  him,  I said,  “ Would 
you,  on  condition  of  being  spared  a few  years 
longer  give  up  your  confidence  in  Christ,  the  rock 
and  foundation  stone  on  which  the  Christian  builds 
his  hopes  ?"  “ Were  I to  do  that,  father,”  said  he, 

“ I should  indeed  give  up  all !”  When  teased 
with  the  hiccup,  he  said  to  Mrs.  Henderson — 
“ Nurse,  you  know  what  this  indicates  ?”  meaning 
the  near  approach  of  death  : yet  it  seemed  to  ex- 
cite in  him  no  alarm  or  dismay. 

On  the  6th  of  August,  he  was  suddenly  seized 
with  cramp  at  his  stomach,  and  for  about  an  hour 
his  sufferings  were  severe  and  distressing  to  us,  as 
well  as  himself;  but  the  Lord  in  mercy  rebuked 
this  attack  and  its  anguish.  This  was  the  only 
time  during  his  affliction  in  which  he  appeared  at 
all  impatient ; but  no  sooner  was  the  pain  removed, 
than  he  became  tranquil  and  resigned,  and  it  was 
then  we  clearly  saw  that  his  tarrying  on  earth  would 
not  be  long,  and  moreover  that  he  was  ripening 
fast  for  “ fairer  worlds  on  high.”  The  day  pre- 
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ceding  that  on  which  he  was  taken  from  us,  as  I 
sat  by  his  bed  side,  he  said,  lifting  up  his  withered 
arms,  “ My  flesh  wasteth  away,  but  the  powers  and 
faculties  of  my  mind,  father,  are  as  strong  and  vi- 
gorous as  at  any  former  period  of  my  life,”  and  of 
this  he  gave  us  all  a pleasing  proof  the  following 
day ; having  had  a very  restless  night,  he  called 
for  soda  water,  the  only  sustenance  he  took  during 
the  last  four  or  five  days  of  his  life — every  draught 
of  which  revived  and  comforted  him  wonderfully ; 
he  then  got  a little  sleep,  and  when  he  awoke  ap- 
peared much  refreshed.  We  were  all  watching 
with  him,  and  seeing  me  at  the  foot  of  his  bed,  he 
motioned  with  his  hand,  and  said,  “ My  dear  fa- 
ther, do  not  weep,  come  near  me,  I want  to  say 
something  to  you,  but  I cannot  make  you  hear  me 
there.”  On  my  approach,  he  took  hold  of  my 
hand,  and  said,  “ My  voice  fails  me,  but  I trust 
all  is  going  on  well  with  me.  I was  musing  and 
meditating  yesterday,  and  have  been  doing  so  again 
this  morning,  on  what  I deem  one  of  the  most 
abasing  passages  to  human  nature,  which  we  meet 
with  in  the  Scriptures.”  <{  To  what  part  do  you 
refer  ?”  said  I.  He  answered,  “ To  the  parable 
of  the  prodigal  son,”  repeating  it  word  by  word, 
after  which  he  commented  upon  it  in  a way  that 
astonished  us  all : then,  lifting  up  his  hands  toward 
heaven,  he  exclaimed — “ Father,  I am  that  poor 
■famishing  prodigal  ! but  I am  now  going  to  my 
heavenly  Father,  who  will  receive  me  with  open 
arms  for  the  sake  of  what  Christ  has  done  and  suf- 
fered for  me.”  This  he  said  with  so  much  feeling, 
that  on  our  minds  it  had  a powerful  effect,  and  we 
all  wept  as  the  words  fell  from  the  lips  of  my  dear 
dying  boy. 

Such  were  some  of  the  satisfactory  proofs  which 
we  had  of  his  growing  meetness  for  the  heaven  of 
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everlasting  rest  and  peace ; and  however  unbe- 
lievers may  deem  every  thing  of  this  sort  mere  rant 
and  enthusiasm,  it  was  to  us  a convincing  and 
pleasing  illustration  of  the  fact,  that  personal  reli- 
gion will  sustain  and  console  a dying  man. 

On  being  told  that  a new  King  was  about  to  be 
proclaimed,  he  cheerfully  replied,  “ I had  rather  be 
George  Atkinson  than  King  William,”  and  then 
added,  “ Christ  is  my  immovable  rock  and  refuge 
in  this  the  day  of  my  visitation.”  And  on  my  hav- 
ing occasion  to  say  something  to  him  relative  to 
the  London  University,  he  replied  to  my  remark, 
and  then  said,  “ Father,  what  are  now  all  the  ho- 
nours of  the  University  to  me  ? I have  higher  and 
far  brighter  honours  in  prospect.” 

August  12th. — Early  in  the  morning  of  this  day, 
signs  of  his  removal  from  this  vale  of  tears  were 
very  visible  to  us;  and  on  saying  to  him,  “ My 
dear  George,  take  courage,  — the  days  of  your 
mourning  will  soon  be  ended ; look  to  Jesus,  your 
all-prevalent  Advocate  with  the  Father.  Hath  He 
not  said,  { Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I will 
give  thee  a crown  of  life’?” — these  promises  of  his 
God  appeared  then  increasingly  precious,  as  cor- 
dials to  his  fainting  spirits ; and  when  reminded 
that  he  would  soon  be  with  Jesus,  he  said,  “ Yes, 
my  dear  father,  you  will  see  me  go  to  Him  this 
night,  if  I am  not  deceiving  myself, — and  God  for- 
bid I should.”  On  saying  this,  we  perceived  no 
signs  of  alarm  or  fear;  but  soon  afterwards,  his 
countenance  began  to  change, — his  eyes,  though 
before  exceedingly  bright  and  piercing,  now  became 
dim,  and  his  voice  faultered  so  as  to  be  scarcely 
audible.  A profuse  perspiration  ensued,  and  we 
looked  for  the  separating  stroke  every  moment, 
from  six  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  till 
near  ten  at  night;  and  painful  as  this  interval  was 
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to  my  feelings,  yet  so  kindly  and  tenderly  did  the 
Lord  deal  with  him,  through  this  affliction,  that  my 
mind  was  not  tortured  by  witnessing  any  of  those 
heart-rending  sufferings,  which  fall  to  the  lot  of 
many  in  similar  circumstances.  His  passage  through 
“ the  swellings  of  Jordan”  was  smooth,  calm,  and 
peaceful.  From  eight  until  near  ten  o’clock  at 
night,  he  lay  perfectly  still  and  apparently  undis- 
turbed, awaiting  his  dismissal  from  the  body.  His 
eyes  were  closed,  and  so  gentle  and  easy  was  his 
respiration,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible,  during 
that  time,  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  dead  or 
alive;  but,  to  our  great  surprise,  about  three  mi- 
nutes before  the  clock  struck  ten,  he  made  an  effort 
to  raise  his  head,  stretched  out  his  arms,  and  with 
an  audible  voice  exclaimed,  “ O my  God  ! suffer 
not  Satan  to  tempt  me,” — and  having  uttered  these 
words,  all  was  still  again,  and  in  less  than  five  mi- 
nutes, his  happy  soul  fled  from  its  tenement  of  clay. 
Thus  closed  the  mortal  career  of  this  youth  of  hope 
and  promise,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

CONCLUDING  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  reader,  who  having  accompanied  me  through 
this  unvarnished  narrative,  has  just  finished  the  pe- 
rusal of  the  preceding  chapter,  may  now  feel  a dispo- 
sition to  pause  and  to  ask  himself  how  far,  on  a 
review  of  the  whole,  the  conduct  of  the  young 
man  whose  living  character  and  dying  expressions 
have  been  detailed,  tend  to  confirm  the  experi- 
mental reality  of  that  i*eligion  which  not  only 
brings  joy  and  satisfaction  into  the  mind  during 
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health  and  strength,  but  supports,  consoles,  ant! 
renders  a person  unspeakably  happy,  even  under 
the  pressure  of  dying  circumstances.  I am  well 
aware  with  what  suspicious  distaste  an  individual 
who  has  been  brought  up  in  the  habitual  neglect 
of  God’s  ordinances,  or  who  has  no  relish  for 
the  holy  scriptures,  too  generally  turns  from  any 
thing  that  may  be  said  on  spiritual  subjects; 
the  more  so,  if  the  writer  or  speaker  happen  to 
make  any  direct  application  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  conviction.  I will  not,  therefore,  in 
this  place,  if  I can  help  it,  lose  the  attention  of  any 
reader  who  may  unhappily  have  no  taste  for  the  word 
of  God,  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  things 
pertaining  to  salvation,  by  any  thing  like  “ ser- 
monizing,” as  it  might  be  called  : at  the  same  time, 
I may  be  permitted  with  all  the  earnestness  of  one 
who  has  been  most  signally  brought  out  of  the 
darkness  of  sin  into  the  glorious  light  of  God’s 
countenance,  especially  to  entreat  young  men  of 
the  medical  profession,  to  seek  with  all  their  other 
studies  “ the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteous- 
ness.” They  may,  indeed,  equal  or  surpass  my 
son  in  mental  attainments  and  academical  honours  ; 
they  may  consider  their  minds  to  be  superior  to 
the  consideration  of  religious  feelings  and  duties; 
and  in  due  time  they  may  take  their  places  in  so- 
ciety, live  long  and  practice  successfully  : but  after 
all,  even  to  such,  that  event  must  happen  which 
happens  to  all — which  happened  at  the  dawn  of 
his  professional  career  to  the  subject  of  this  me- 
moir : at  such  a crisis,  whenever  it  arrives,  miser- 
able indeed,  must  they  be,  if,  amidst  the  ruins  of  a 
shattered  constitution,  and  with  a tortured  or  failing 
mind,  they  have  to  seek  that  religion  which  should 
be  the  ground  of  their  future  hope,  and  the  source 
of  their  present  consolation. 
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It  is  not  necessary  in  concluding  this  little  vo- 
lume, to  take  any  formal  review  of  the  matter  of 
the  preceding  chapters.  Should  it  be  supposed 
that  I have  any  design  of  holding  up  the  character 
of  my  late  son  to  admiration,  either  as  faultless  or 
as  worthy  of  being  imitated,  such  an  opinion  will 
indeed  do  me  much  wrong — such  has  not  been  my 
object — though  I hope  I have  not  altogether  failed 
to  delineate  in  his  experience,  the  possibility  of  so 
uniting  the  attainments  and  duties  of  religion  with 
a perfect  attention  to  the  medical  profession,  that 
the  man  so  exercising  both  shall  appear  as  a better 
and  more  amiable  individual  than  one  in  whom 
like  qualities  are  not  found. 

As  a descendant  of  the  common  and  fallen  pa- 
rents of  mankind,  my  son  exhibited  in  youth,  and 
before  his  heart  was  changed  by  divine  grace, 
those  evil  passions  and  propensities  which  belong 
to  human  nature  in  its  unregenerate  state.  He 
was,  however,  even  then,  graciously  free  from  many 
of  the  grosser  vices  and  the  more  violent  traits  of 
open  wickedness.  His  mind  was  naturally  viva- 
cious, and  his  feelings  warm ; hence,  when  he 
really  gave  himself  up  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
his  success  was  exemplary  ; and  as  a son  his  affec- 
tionate disposition,  and  the  circumstance  of  his 
being  an  only  child  doubly  endeared  him  to  his 
parents,  and  rendered  the  friendships  which  he 
formed  as  sincere  as  they  were  lasting. 

Having  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  early  educa- 
tion in  a school,  the  master  of  which  was  an  exem- 
plary minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  where  family- 
prayer  and  religious  conversation  were  found  co- 
existent, he  naturally  attached  a high  value  to  those 
various  modes  of  giving  gratuitous  instruction  to 
the  children  of  the  poor,  which  so  remarkably  dis- 
tinguish our  times.  Hence,  as  already  stated,  he 
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not  only  approved  and  applauded  this  good  work 
in  others,  but  himself  became  a most  active  and 
useful  Sunday  School  Teacher.  The  following 
sentiments  on  the  subject  of  popular  education 
occur  upon  one  of  his  loose  papers.  They  were 
evidently  written  at  an  early  period,  and  conse- 
quently exhibit  much  of  that  exuberance  which  is 
so  generally  discernable  in  the  compositions  of 
juvenile  essayists : — 

“ Let  any  one  undertake  for  a while  to  contem- 
plate the  state  of  modern  education,  and  contrast, 
for  I canot  compare  it  with  any  period  in  the 
world’s  history;  and  the  scene  presented  is  truly 
wondrous  and  delightful.  The  heart  of  such  an 
observer  must  beat  high  with  rapturous  emotion  ; 
his  strongest  confidence  and  brightest  anticipations 
will  be  raised,  that  a brighter  and  better  era  is 
dawning  on  this  darkened  world.  When  he 
glances  on  the  past,  through  the  long  vista  of  ages 
and  of  centuries  which  have  gone  by,  he  sees  man- 
kind in  the  youthful  period  of  their  existence 
groping  onward  through  this  world,  amid  the  thick 
darkness  of  ignorance,  and  hence  by  necessity  in  a 
condition  of  degradation  and  misery ; for  the  most 
part  without  any  religious  principles,  except  they 
might  be  those  of  Paganism — which  only  rendered 
thicker  and  deeper  the  panoply  of  moral  darkness 
in  which  they  were  invested  ; without  morals,  for 
they  were  trained  up  from  their  mother’s  womb  in 
the  knowledge  and  practice  of  vice:  and  without 
knowledge,  for  they  had  but  little  science  to  ac- 
quire, so  that  even  the  attainments  of  those  who 
from  rank,  superior  talents,  or  other  causes  were 
permitted  access  to  the  fountains  of  Parnassus  were 
but  comparatively  imperfect ; and  their  most  per- 
fected knowledge,  it  must  be  confessed,  have  a 
tendency  to  engender  proud  and  ambitious  feelings 
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instead  of  those  of  a virtuous  and  religious  nature, 
which  it  is  the  sole  and  peculiar  faculty  of  Christian 
education  to  inspire.  But  at  thepresent  day,  this  aw- 
ful  scene  of  moral  darkness  and  death  is  exchanged 
for  one  of  surpassing  splendour.  If  we  inspect  the 
state  of  modern  education  in  our  country,  we  shall 
see  that  it  is  immensely  improved  in  its  nature, 
and  in  its  mode,  so  as  to  be  almost  literally  univer- 
sal in  the  application  of  its  benefits.  Academic 
institutions  are  prepared  for  every  order  and  di- 
versity of  juvenile  genius.  In  our  public  universi- 
ties a system  of  instruction  is  pursued  adapted  to 
minds  of  every  varied  character  and  capacity  which 
are  introduced  within  their  precincts;  and  forth 
from  their  classic  halls  and  colleges  is  seen  to  pro- 
ceed a mingling  train  of  philosophers,  mathema- 
ticians, and  astronomers ; physicians,  lawyers,  and 
divines — who  are  destined  by  their  labours  in  years 
to  come,  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  science,  and 
to  enrol  their  names  among  the  golden  records  of 
fame,  as  monuriients  for  the  admiration  and  imita- 
tion of  all  succeeding  generations. 

“ The  same  glorious  state  of  things,  though  on 
a smaller  scale,  is  presented  to  our  notice  in  our 
ordinary  modern  schools  and  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing. The  peculiar  tastes  and  geniuses  of  children 
are  consulted,  and  when  known,  are  assiduously 
cultivated.  While  the  promise  of  future  rewards, 
and  of  remote  benefits  to  be  enjoyed  through  life, 
excites  their  emulation,  and  invigorates  their  exer- 
tions. No  aspect  of  the  present  condition  of  science 
can  possibly  be  more  interesting  in  the  eye  of  a 
Christian  philosopher,  than  that  part  of  juvenile 
education  which  respects  the  children  of  the  poor. 
Whether  we  regard  those  noble  institutions  of  a 
national  and  general  form,  the  objects  of  which 
confer  instruction  of  a miscellaneous  literary  na- 
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ture,  or  Sunday-schools,  in  which,  along  with  lite- 
rary knowledge,  the  inculcation  of  moral  and  reli- 
gious principles  is  the  paramount  object.” 

It  might  naturally  be  expected,  that  with  a mind 
so  thoroughly  imbued  with  devotional  feelings,  and 
possessing  so  high  and  unbounded  a delight  in  the 
contemplation  of  natural  objects,  he  would  occa- 
sionally have  clothed  his  thoughts  in  the  language 
of  verse.  This,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  the  case.  While  at  Brampton,  indeed,  he 
had  the  usual  smattering  of  this  school-boy  pro- 
pensity, as  verses  in  English,  Latin,  and  Greek  are 
scattered  through  his  boyish  memorandums.  Look- 
ing upon  almost  every  thing,  as  he  did,  in  reference 
to  religion,  he  appears  to  have  valued  poetry  chiefly 
as  it  had  a tendency  to  promote  or  counteract  the 
best  affections  of  our  nature,  as  under  the  influence 
of  piety.  On  loose  slips  of  paper  occur  his  youth- 
ful opinions  of  two  eminent  poets  of  very  opposite 
characters  — 

“ By  the  ardent  admirers  of  poetry,  considered 
abstractedly  from  the  principles  of  morality,  and 
who  conceive  the  end  of  poetry  fully  accomplished, 
where  the  style  and  manner  answer  to  the  best  rules 
of  art, — by  these  Byron  will  be  admired;  and  as 
his  works  possess  all  the  ingredients  of  poetical 
perfection,  in  this  sense,  they  will  be  lauded  by  this 
class  of  admirers,  as  indisputably  the  first  in  our 
language.  On  the  contrary,  by  those  who  are  the 
lovers  of  moral  excellence,  and  chiefly  regard 
poetry  as  it  is  the  medium  of  virtuous  principles, 
Byron’s  poetry  will  be  deprecated  as  dangerous, 
and,  therefore,  as  unworthy  of  perusal ; and  ac- 
cordingly, by  such,  his  name  has  been  covered  with 
everlasting  reproaches.  The  epithets  of  a creeping 
reptile,  who  defiles  the  bowers  of  the  muses  with 
his  loathsome  slime — of  a monster  in  whom  are 
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united  the  bright  and  glistening  wings  of  an  angel 
with  the  feet  of  the  libidinous  satyr,  are  far  too  in- 
considerably opprobrious  to  exhibit  the  proper 
character  of  Byron.  He  may  be  said  to  resemble 
a mighty  volcano  in  the  empire  of  letters,  which 
from  afar  looks  dark,  lowering,  and  fiery,  and  every 
eruption  of  which  spreads  devastation  and  death 
around.  And  the  opinion  must  readily  be  admitted 
by  all  who  unite  in  themselves  the  love  of  poetry 
and  the  sciences,  with  a due  veneration  for  virtue, 
that  Byron  is  a most  dangerous  and  destructive 
writer. 

t;  But  there  is  a poet, — one , who,  while  he  is  re- 
garded throughout  his  country  as  indiputably  one 
of  the  most  eminent  of  the  living  bards  of  England, 
and  probably  of  the  age,  is  moreover  recognized  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Sheffield  as  their  friend  and 
townsman.  The  best  tribute  of  honour  which  such 
an  humble  individual  as  myself  can  render  to  this 
illustrious  man,  I am  well  aware,  is  far  too  incon- 
siderable to  be  worthy  of  him,  or  to  affect  in  the 
smallest  degree  those  high  eulogiums  which  have 
been  so  lately  poured  upon  him.  It  is  only  an  act  of 
justice,  however,  to  the  character  and  productions  of 
Montgomery  to  declare,  that  as  he  has  long  held 
a distinguished  place  in  the  temple  of  the  muses, 
so  he  is  one  of  the  poets  whose  names  must  be 
handed  down  to  future  generations  with  immortal 
renown.  And  this  it  is  which  will  chiefly  contri- 
bute to  perpetuate  such  renown  — that  with  the 
reputation  of  the  poet,  he  has  combined  those  of 
philosopher,  philanthropist,  and  Christian.” 

For  nothing  was  his  religious  character  more 
satisfactorily  distinguished  than  for  that  which,  as 
it  is  the  rarest,  so  it  is  the  highest  attribute  of  the 
professing  Christian — private  prayer.  His  manu- 
script commentaries  on  the  Psalms  abound  with 
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excellent  reflections  upon  this  sacred  duty.  Those 
who  knew  my  son  most  intimately,  while  at  the  In- 
firmary, were  best  aware  how  much  he  was  addicted 
and  indebted  to  this  holy  habit;  a dedication  of 
himself  more  heartily  to  perform  this  duty  has  al- 
ready been  given  ; the  subjoined  memorandum  will 
more  clearly  exhibit  the  nature  and  the  scope  of 
his  daily  supplications.  Would  that  a similar  do- 
cument were  to  be  found  in  the  closet  of  every  man 
of  prayer  ! — 

“ PLAN  OF  DEVOTIONAL  ENGAGEMENTS  TO  BE  REGU- 
LARLY ADOPTED  IN  CONNEXION  WITH  READ- 
ING THE  SACRED  SCRIPTURES. 

“ Monday  morning. — The  subjects  of  prayer  to 
be  chiefly  : — 

“ 1st,  Supplication  that  God  would  give  grace 
and  ability  to  enable  me  to  pursue  with  diligence 
and  success  my  labours  and  studies  during  the 
coming  week. 

“ 2d,  For  the  general  conversion  of  the  heathen 
world. 

“ Tuesday  morning. — The  subjects  of  prayer  to 
be  chiefly : — 

“ 1st,  For  the  afflicted  and  distressed  of  all  cha- 
racters. 

“ 2d,  For  the  particular  conversion  of  the  Jews 
to  Christ. 

“ Wednesday  morning. — The  subjects  of  prayer 
to  be : — 

“ 1st,  For  relatives , and  those  endeared  by  the 
ties  of  love  and  friendship. 

“ 2d,  For  success  to  the  crown,  Bible,  Mission- 
ary, Tract,  Sunday  Schools,  and  all  other  benevo- 
lent and  religious  institutions. 
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“ Thursday  morning. — The  subjects  of  prayer  to 
be : — 

“ 1st,  The  king  and  country,  the  royal  family, 
parliament,  and  all  in  stations  of  authority  and 
power. 

“ 2d,  For  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  in- 
crease and  prosperity  of  true  religion  in  this  king- 
dom. 

“ Friday  morning. — The  subjects  of  prayer  to  be 
on  my  own  account  chiefly,  and  as  preparatory  to 
the  Holy  Sabbath. 

“ First  then,  For  the  pardon  of  sin,  justification, 
reconciliation  to  God,  adoption,  and  the  graces  of 
faith  and  love. 

“ Saturday  morning. — The  subjects  of  prayer  to 
be : — Sanctification,  growth  in  grace,  holy  obe- 
dience, improvement  in  divine  knowledge,  and 
greater  devotedness  and  zeal  in  God’s  service. 

“ Sabbath-day  morning. — The  subjects  of  prayer 
to  be  chiefly  of  a penitential  character,  accompa- 
nied with  diligent  self-examination,  retrospection 
of  my  past  conduct,  and  anticipation  of  the  future: 
for  the  Holy  Sabbath,  that  all  its  sacred  duties, 
both  public  and  private,  be  faithfully  and  diligently 
performed  ; that  God’s  most  holy  spirit  might  be 
poured  out  on  me,  on  ministers,  and  all  his  wor- 
shipping assemblies:  for  the  conviction  and  conver- 
sion of  souls.” 

To  the  extracts  from  his  letters  already  given 
may  be  added  the  subjoined,  addressed  soon  after 
his  introduction  to  the  Infirmary,  to  Mr.  Carver  : — 

“ You  have  stated  at  the  commencement  of  your 
letter,  that  while  you  have  no  opportunities  of  vi- 
siting me  according  to  your  desire  and  promise, 
you  rejoice  in  the  thought,  ‘ that  Christian  corres- 
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pondence  in  the  hasty  and  free  manner  of  that  com* 
munication  is  one  of  the  sources  of  happiness  which 
is  within  our  reach,  while  in  this  mortal  state.’ 
In  this  I cordially  agree,  and  shall  indeed  rejoice 
with  you,  if  by  this  means  we  may  be  enabled  to 
cherish  and  foster  our  religious  affections  and  feel- 
ings, and  build  up  each  other  in  our  most  holy 
faith.  And  this  may  be  the  case,  for  there  is  no 
doubt  at  all,  that  by  this  happy  medium  Christians, 
who  cannot  see  each  other  face  to  face,  and  speak 
with  the  living  voice,  may  materially  benefit  them- 
selves, while  their  mutual  attachment  to  each 
others,  as  well  as  to  their  common  Saviour,  is 
strengthened  ar.d  increased.  It  was  thus,  and  by 
this  means  the  great  and  noble  apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles maintained  a warm  and  delightful,  and  emi- 
nently profitable  intercourse  with  Christians,  and 
with  churches  scattered  wide  over  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Thus  he  wept  with  them  in  their  sorrows, 
and  was  a partaker  of  their  joy : and  thus  (if  I may 
be  allowed  to  make  another  example,)  the  illustri- 
ous and  dear  young  lady,  whose  memoirs  you  in- 
form me  you  are  now  reading,  was  enabled  to  hold 
sweet  and  animated  communion  with  her  dear  re- 
latives and  friends  far  distant  over  the  expanse  of 
ocean.  I allude,  as  you  perceive,  to  the  incompa- 
rable— nay,  truly  wonderful  Mrs.  Harriet  Newell : 
a character  who,  to  speak  my  own  sentiments, 
stands  amongst  the  highest  of  her  sex.  Oh!  what 
Christian  meekness,  gentleness,  amiableness,  ye a 
every  thing  that  is  lovely  and  of  good  report  beams 
forth  in  unrivalled  and  unborrowed  lustre  from  this 
astonishing  woman  ; and  at  the  same  time,  what 
burning  and  unquenchable  zeal  for  her  Saviour’s 
honour  and  glory  appears  in  all  her  conduct  and 
proceedings.  I may  perhaps  be  led  to  speak  thus 
highly,  and  you  may  think  perhaps  extravagantly. 
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from  the  great  interest,  pleasure,  and  I hope  I may 
say  spiritual  benefit  which  I derived  from  the  thrice 
and  four  times  repeated  perusal  of  her  invalua- 
ble memoirs — than  which  I know  of  no  work 
more  eminently  calculated  to  form  the  character, 
strengthen  the  faith,  and  animate  the  zeal  of  the 
young  Christian  : and  there  is  only  one  fault  that 
I even  could  find  with  that  work,  and  that  is — that 
it  is  fitted  to  make  every  one  that  reads  it  imme- 
diately to  become  missionaries.” 

The  foregoing  arrangement  of  subjects  of  daily 
prayer  and  sacred  meditation,  did  not,  of  course, 
exclude  all  other  topics;  he  was,  indeed,  spontane- 
ously fluent  and  discursive,  “ as  the  Spirit  gave  him 
utterance.”  But  it  was  his  practice  not  to  lose 
himself  in  loose  and  general  expression,  and  hence 
the  objects  of  his  intercession  as  well  as  his  words 
were  specific.  Among  his  papers  was  found  a 
card  undated,  but  which  there  is  reason  to  believe 
was  regularly  used  by  him  during  his  residence  in 
London  ; it  contains  the  following: — 

“ Prayer  to  be  offered  every  night  and  morning, 
at  7 a.  m.  and  at  half-past  10  p.  m.,  by  G.  Atkin- 
son for  his  dear  Eliza. 

“ Most  merciful  and  blessed  God,  the  Creator, 
Preserver,  and  Governor  of  all  things.  I bless 
Thee  for  my  being,  for  well-being,  and  for  all  the 
blessings  of  this  life.  It  is  of  thy  goodness  that  I 
have  life  and  breath,  health,  friends,  and  home : 
and  all  things  richly  to  enjoy.  Thou  of  thy  good- 
ness hast  provided  for  me  a parent,  relatives,  and 
friends;  for  which  I would  ever  bless  Thee.  And 
more  especially  would  I thank  Thee  for  thy  good- 
ness in  providing  one  to  whom  I am  attached 
above  every  other  earthly  object ; and  whom  Thou 
hast  disposed  to  love  me  before  all  others.  As 
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Thou  knowest,  most  blessed  and  all-seeing  God, 
that,  it  is  our  mutual  intention  to  be  united  at  a 
future  day  in  the  holy  ordinance  of  matrimony, 
do  Thou  continue  to  favour  us  until  then  with  thy 
constant  smile  and  blessing;  that  we  may  in  all 
things  live  to  honour  and  glorify  thy  holy  name. 
And  now,  oh  God,  that  I am  separated  from  this, 
the  beloved  object  of  my  affections  by  thy  provi- 
dence, do  Thou  pour  down  upon  her  every  blessing 
which  she  needs  — do  Thou  prosper  her  in  all  her 
engagements  — do  Thou  continue  her  health — do 
Thou  prolong  her  life — do  Thou  preserve  her  from 
all  temptation,  from  sickness,  and  from  death. 
Return  me  in  thy  good  providence  to  her  again  : 
and  if  it  be  thy  good  will,  grant  us  both  the  hap- 
piness of  living  together  in  the  fear  of  God,  and 
and  in  the  love  of  each  other  until  our  lives  end. 
Now,  oh  God,  do  Thou  be  with  her,  and  bless  her, 
and  be  with  me — be  with  us  both,  and  bless  us 
for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ,  thy  dear  Son  and 
our  Saviour.  Amen.” 

That  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  my  late  son  which 
led  me  to  accompany  him  to,  and  remain  with 
him  during  his  stay  in  the  metropolis  has  already 
been  adverted  to;  and  I thank  God  that  his  graci- 
ous providence  had  so  disposed  the  bounds  of  mv 
habitation  that  I was  enabled  to  act  as  I did.  If 
my  presence  might  appear  unnecessary  to  restrain 
him  from  those  sinful  gratifications,  for  which 
his  spirituality  of  mind  left  him  no  taste,  I was 
not  the  less  able  to  secui’e  for  him  those  comforts 
and  attentions  which  are  of  so  much  value  to  a 
student.  The  presence  of  a father’s  vigilance  may 
indeed  be  annoying  enough  to  youngsters  who 
look  upon  the  period  when  they  shall  go  to  “ walk 
the  Hospitals,”  as  that  w'hich  shall  liberate  them 
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at  once  from  the  controul  of  master  and  parents : 
happily  my  son  had  no  such  anticipations. 

It  is  very  true  that  professors  of  medicine  can- 
not, and  ought  not  always  to  be  expected  to  be 
accountable  for  the  moral  conduct  of  those  with 
whom  they  are  in  general  but  slenderly  acquainted. 
Too  seldom,  however,  does  it  happen,  even  where 
the  opportunities  are  more  favourable,  that  there 
exists  in  the  minds  of  public  teachers  a moral 
sense,  and  a feeling  of  responsibility  similar  to 
those  which  prompted  the  following  sentiment  de-* 
livered  by  Doctor  Conolly  in  his  “ Introductory 
Lecture,”  on  opening  the  London  University  for 
the  season  of  1831  : — 

“ When  I see  our  lecture-rooms  crowded  in  the 
commencement  of  each  session,  and  observe  the 
younger  portion  of  the  audience,  who  are  eager  to 
enter  upon  their  studies,  and  who  look  forward  to 
life  as  men  only  once  in  their  lives  do  look  forward 
to  it.  I do  not  forget,  that  along  with  them  there 
is  many  an  anxious  parent  about  to  confide  his  son 
to  us,  and  that  that  son’s  progress  in  his  studies, 
his  future  fortunes,  his  usefulness  to  society,  his 
character,  and  his  happiness,  depend,  in  no  small 
degree,  on  the  industry,  and  fidelity,  and  friendly 
help  of  his  instructors. 

“ As  respects  the  student  himself,  there  is  yet 
interposed  between  him  and  the  duties  and  cares 
of  practice  an  interval  of  study,  which  I think  he 
will  find  one  of  the  most  agreeable  parts  of  his  life, 
and  to  which  I am  sure  he  will  look  back,  in  fu- 
ture years,  with  many  a wish  that  he  could  again 
enjoy  the  advantages  which  students  alone  possess. 
I do  not  consider  it  beyond  a teacher’s  duty  to 
pay  some  attention,  without  officiousness  or  med- 
dling, to  themode  of  life  led  by  those  who  are  for 
the  first  time  their  own  masters.  It  may  some- 
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times  be  in  his  power  to  stimulate  them  to  greater 
industry,  or  to  free  their  minds  from  doubts  and 
despondencies  which  obstruct  industry,  and  sup- 
press a requisite  degree  of  hope ; and  my  expe- 
rience as  a teacher  has  already  shewn  me,  that  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  warn  them  against  studies 
protracted  beyond  their  strength,  and  which  are 
gradually  undermining  the  powers  of  life.  A lec- 
turer must  have  forgotten  his  own  anxious  studies, 
and  have  lost  all  sympathy  with  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  those  who  are  following  him  in  the  path 
of  life,  if  his  feelings  are  blunted  to  considerations 
like  these.” 

The  worthy  doctor,  whose  sense  of  moral  and 
religious  responsibility  does  him  so  much  honour, 
was  highly  venerated  by  my  son,  and  that  the 
esteem  was  mutual,  it  cannot  be  thought  presump- 
tuous in  me  to  assert,  when  l look  at  the  handsome 
manner  which,  in  the  lecture  alluded  to,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir  is  mentioned  : “ I cannot,”  says 
Doctor  Conolly,  “ make  these  allusions  without 
being  reminded  of  the  recent  and  untimely  death 
of  one  of  our  first,  and  one  of  our  most  distin- 
guished students,  who  was  well  known  to  many 
now  present,  and  who  was  the  first  on  whom  a 
prize  of  merit  was  bestowed  in  this  University  : I 
mean  the  late  Mr.  George  Atkinson,  of  Sheffield. 
At  the  close  of  our  first  session,  which  was  also 
his  first  year  of  medical  study,  he  gained  no  fewer 
than  three  gold  medals,  one  of  which,  I am  proud 
to  remember,  was  in  my  own  class.  They  were 
won  by  extreme  labour,  the  capacity  for  which  was 
in  him  combined  with  talents  and  virtues  afford- 
ing the  strongest  assurance  of  future  distinction. 
Such,  I know,  was  the  impression  left  on  the 
minds  of  all  his  teachers.  A few  short  months 
only  have  elapsed  since  he  took  leave  of  us,  with 
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the  intention  of  practising  in  his  native  town,  and 
we  have  learnt  that  he  almost  immediately  fell  a 
prey  to  consumption.  To  his  relatives,  to  whom 
his  loss  must  for  a time  seem  irreparable,  I hope 
it  is  some  consolation  that  his  short  life  was  yet 
long  enough  for  him  to  gain  the  esteem  of  all  who 
knew  him  ; and  that,  in  the  generous  competitions 
with  men  of  his  own  age,  he  gained  distinction 
without  exciting  envy  ; whilst,  by  his  early  death, 
he  was  spared  other  and  unavoidable  competitions, 
which  too  often  put  an  end  to  friendships,  and  vex 
the  heart  with  animosities  that  deprive  life  of  half 
its  value.” 

Such  a testimony  to  the  worth  of  a once  promis- 
ing young  man,  now  no  more,  may  well  be  sup- 
posed to  be  productive  of  affecting  emotions  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer  of  these  pages. 

To  the  heart  of  a bereaved  parent  this  mysteri- 
ous visitation  was  indeed  grievous — nevertheless  I 
felt  assured  that  the  son,  whose  character  I have 
feebly  attempted  to  delineate,  had  wisely  began  to 
trim  his  lamp  long  before  the  summons  came  to 
call  his  soul  away ; for,  from  the  age  of  fifteen  to 
the  closing  scene,  his  works  of  faith  and  labour  of 
love;  his  knowledge  of  divine  things ; his  humble 
but  stedfast  confidence  in  the  promises  of  his  cove- 
nant-keeping God  ; his  modest  but  well  grounded 
hope  as  to  an  interest  in  the  atonement  and  advo- 
cacy of  his  Saviour.  These  considerations  left  no 
doubts  or  fears  on  my  mind  respecting  his  soul’s 
salvation  ; and,  therefore,  to  have  turned  aside  the 
hand  of  God,  even  had  it  been  possible  for  me  to 
have  done  so,  at  such  a crisis  would  surely  have 
been  arrogant,  selfish,  and  cruel.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  I not  wept  and  groaned  in  spirit 
at  the  dismal  prospect  of  loosing  my  son  and  only 
child,  while  he  lay  on  his  bed  of  languishing,  such 
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conduct  would  have  argued  a criminal  insensibility, 
and  an  utter  want  of  parental  affection.  During 
such  trials,  surely 

“ Our  grief  becomes  us,  and  our  tears  are  just.” 

By  this  bereavement,  I have  indeed  lost  a son,  be- 
loved by  all  who  knew  him ; but  by  his  death 
heaven  hath  gained  (I  will  not, 'cannot  doubt,) 
another  bright,  immortal  inhabitant, — for  assuredly 
he  was  a true  believer  in  that  Jesus  who  hath  said, 
“ He  that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead, 
yet  shall  he  live ; and  whosoever  liveth  and  believ- 
eth in  me  shall  never  die.”  Viewing,  then,  as  I 
did,  the  uplifted  hand  of  God  in  this  painful  visi- 
tation, I was  enabled  by  strength  from  on  high,  to 
listen  and  bow  with  submission  to  the  voice  of  Him 
who  saith  “ be  still  and  know  that  I am  God.” 
Aware,  however,  that  this  hopeful  and  pious 
youth  has  left  behind  him  many  kind  friends,  and 
once  juvenile  associates,  with  whom  he  took  sweet 
counsel  during  his  pilgrimage  through  this  world 
of  sin,  turmoil,  and  strife;  to  them,  “ he,  being 
dead,  yet  speaketh.”  Many,  very  many  such 
friends,  I doubt  not,  have  deplored  their  loss,  and 
bedewed  his  memory  with  their  tears  : to  all  such 
a voice  issues  from  his  tomb,  to  remind  them  of 
their  mortality,  saying  to  them,  as  it  said  effectu- 
ally to  him,  “ prepare  to  meet  your  God  !”  To 
readers  of  this  description,  as  well  as  myself,  his 
death  even  now  speaks  with  a warning  voice,  say- 
ing— “ Be  ye  therefore  ready  also:  for  the  Son  of 
man  cometh  at  an  hour  when  ye  think  not :”  “ For 
what  is  your  life?  It  is  even  a vapour  thatappear- 
eth  for  a little  time,  and  then  vanisheth  away.” 

Like  thousands  of  young  aspirants  to  profes- 
sional distinction,  or  personal  success  in  their  pro- 
vidential course,  he  had  a heart  beating  high  with 
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pleasing  hopes,  and  apparently  well-founded  ex- 
pectations of  enjoying  a long  and  happy  life.  To 
him  his  surviving  parent  looked  up  with  fond  de- 
light, as  the  staff,  support  and  counsellor  of  his  de- 
clining years  : but  ah  ! how  soon  were  these  pleas- 
ing anticipations  exchanged  for  corroding  doubts 
and  fears,  when  wan  disease  began  to  invade  the 
frail  earthly  tabernacle  ! Flattering  as  were  the 
hopes,  and  bright  as  appeared  the  prospects  of  that 
parent, — not  less  so  were  those  entertained  by  his 
friends.  But,  behold  ! by  a stroke  not  looked  for, 
these  hopes  and  prospects  have  been  blighted,  wi- 
thered, and  destroyed.  But  thanks  be  to  God,  the 
end  of  this  true,  though  youthful,  disciplie  of  his 
divine  Lord  and  Master,  was  peace — not  a sob, 
nor  even  a sigh,  was  heard  after  he  had  implored 
help  and  strength  from  on  high  : so  still,  gentle,  and 
tranquil,  was  the  closing  scene,  that  the  ear,  un- 
aided by  the  eye,  could  not  have  ascertained  his 
soul’s  flight,  or  have  identified  the  moment  wherein 
he  breathed  his  last. 
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